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TO 

WILLIAM  MACLURE,  ESQ. 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

My  dear  SiRy 

•/I  GRATEFUL  recollectioii  of  the  pleasant 
and  instructive  hours,  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  pass  in  your  converse  at  Madrid,  ivhen,  abstracted 
from  the  avocatio7is  of  a  pursuit  beset  with  jealousy, 
embarrassed  by  prejudice,  and  obstructed  by  intrigue, 
I  found  myself  as  it  were  suddenly  transported  into 
a  region  (small  indeed,  but  choice)  of  freedom,  sin- 
cerity, and  friendship,  naturally  renders  me  desirous 
to  mark  the  circumstances,  by  inscribing  to  you  the 
fruits  of  my  researches  upon  that  occasion.  It  will 
be  gratifying  to  me  to  be  known,  wherever  these 
pages  are  read,  as  being  deemed  not  unworthy  the 
regard  of  a  man  who  devotes  the  energies  of  a  supe- 
rior mind,  the  iyifluence  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time,  to  the  establishing 
of  means  of  conferring  the  greatest  sum  of  knowledge, 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  consequently  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness,  prosperity,  and  power,  on 
the  rising  generation  of  his  countrymen,     1   have 
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also  a  further  reason  for  now  addressing  you  :  It 
is  to  request^  that  iipoji  your  return  to  the  United 
States  pou  would  use  means  to  induce  the  local 
legislatures,  to  whose  province  1  understand  all 
such  matters  belong,  to  take  the  subject  of  sanitary 
laws  into  their  most  earnest  consideration.  The 
examination  of  the  materials  which  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  present  to  them, — even  of  the  contents 
of  this  volmne, — I  feel  assured  would  be  sufficient  to 
convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  forthwith  repealing 
every  vestige  of  a  Code  unparalleled,  perhaps,  for 
absurdity  and  mischief 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MACLEAN, 

London,  May  4,  1824. 


PREFACE. 


"  Truths  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach. 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach." 

COWPER. 

IHE  immensity  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  practice  of  physic,  especially  in 
respect  to  acute  maladies,  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  can  only  be  duly  estimated  by  com- 
paring the  manner,  extent,  and  degree,  in 
which  mercury  and  other  exciting  powers  are 
now  applied  upon  general  principles,  with  the 
manner,  extent  and  degree,  in  which  they  had 
until  then  been  employed,  hypothetically  or  at 
random,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Previous 
to  that  period,  it  would  have  been  accounted 
madness  to  have  proposed  the  use  of  mercury 
in  any  shape,  in  yellow  fever,  typhus,  plague, 
cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  dysentery  or  scurvy, 
&c.  It  was  then  only  administered  as  a  specific 
in  particular  diseases;  or  occasionally  as  a  pur- 
gative, diuretic,  sialogogue,  or  sudorific.  It 
has  since,  however,  become  the  fashion  to  em- 
ploy it  in  almost  every  disease  :  and  a  late  Fellow 
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of  the  College  of  Physicians  has  feelingly  com- 
plained, that  it  had  become  domiciliated  even 
in  the  nurseries*.  But,  whilst  necessity,  or  a 
regard  to  individual  reputation,  has  prompted 
to  the  common  imitation  of  the  practice  of  pre- 
scribing mercury  in  acute  diseases,  in  so  far  as 
the  mere  name  of  the  remedy  is  concerned  ;  it 
is  to  be  deplored  that  the  general  principles, 
upon  which  alone  it  can  effect  cures  safely, 
quickly,  and  pleasantly  (the  tuto,  celeritej',  et 
juciinde  of  Asclepiades),  should  appear  to  be 
yet  even  imperfectly  understood,  but  by  the 
few ;  and  that  they  should  continue  to  be 
resisted,  upon  purely  hypothetical  or  assumed 
grounds,  and  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  by  the 
many.  The  unscientific  application  of  this 
powerful  agent,  whilst  its  employment  is  freely 
extended,  is  a  considerable  abstraction  from  its 
value. 

No  circumstances,  perhaps,  could  have  oc- 
curred, to  illustrate  the  actual  state  of  the 
medical  mind  upon  this  subject,  among  par- 
ticular classes  of  the  Faculty  in  England,  more 
clearly  than  has  been  done  by  those  which 
happened  last  year  at  the  Millbank  General 
Penitentiary,  as  officially  exhibited  in  the  Re- 
port  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House   of 

*  Observations  on  the  Hepatitis  of  India,  and  on  the  prevalent  Use 
of  Mercury  in  the  Diseases  of  that  Country.  By  W.  Saunders,  M.D. 
&c.  p.  20. 
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Commons,  on  the  epidemic  of  that  estabhsh- 
ment,  dated  the  8th  of  July  1823.     From  that 
Report   it   appears,    that    the  epidemic   of  the 
Penitentiary  manifested  the  symptoms    proper 
to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as  well   as   those 
proper   to    scurvy ;    that    Doctors    Roget   and 
Latham,  who  had  been  appointed,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  attend  the  sick  of  that 
prison,   finding  the   treatment  usually  recom- 
mended in  such   diseases  unavailing,  resorted, 
upon  general  principles,  to  the  use  of  mercury  ; 
and  that  mercury   so  administered  proved   to 
be  an  efficient  remedy.     But  considerable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  respecting  the  propriety  of 
this  mode   of  treatment,  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  Faculty,  who  were  examined, 
and  disapprobation  was  manifested   by  several 
of  them.      When  by  all  the  rules  of  the  schools 
men  ought  to   die,  it  is  scarcely  decorous    to 
preserve  them  by  contrary  ones.     Certainly  it 
was  not  according  to  the  maxims  of  assumptive 
medicine,  that  an  agent  whose  unscientific  ap- 
plication is  followed  by  purging,  should,  when 
scientifically  applied,  be  capable  of  curing  a  dis- 
ease of  which  purging  is  a  symptom  ;  or  that 
an  agent  whose  unscientific  application  is  fol- 
lowed     by    ulcerated    gums,     should,     when 
scientifically    applied,    be  capable    of     curing 
a  disease,  of  which  ulcerated  gums  are  a  sym- 
ptom ;  although  such  unscholastic  phtenomena 
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are  perfectly  conformable  lo  the  principles  of 
inductive  medicine.  The  following  explanation 
was  given  to  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Latham,  for 
himself  and  Dr.  Roget,  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  prescribed.  "  Have  you  any  observations  to 
make  upon  vvhathas  been  said  ?  One  word  only  : 
After  thehinting  and  hesitating  and  disapproving 
that  have  proceeded  from  our  learned  brethren 
for  so  many  days  past,  we  think  it  but  right 
that  we  should  state  our  unanimous  conviction 
upon  this  matter;  and  the  unanimous  convic- 
tion of  my  colleague  and  myself  is,  that  if  we 
had  not  treated  this  disease  upon  general  prin- 
ciples^ and  that  if,  in  particular,  we  had  not 
pushed  that  one  remedy  of  mercury  to  the  full 
extent  to  which  we  have  pushed  it,  every  one 
of  the  individuals  who  have  been  affected  with 
dysentery,  in  the  Penitentiary,  would  have 
inevitably  perished.  We  have  stated  it  as  the 
result  of  our  observation,  that  there  are  certain 
dysenteries  (and  the  dysentery  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary is  one  of  them)  which  are  as  certainly 
controlled  by  mercury, as  that  disease  is  certainly 
controlled  by  it,  for  which  mercury  is  a  reputed 
specific  ;  that  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  will 
as  certainly  disappear,  or  are  abated,  when  the 
mouth  becomes  affected,  as  venereal  sores  dis- 
appear or  amend  under  the  same  circumstances: 
and  this  is  what  we  have  witnessed,  with  a  very 
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few  exceptions,  in  the  Penitentiary.  Further, 
I  would  state  this  is  no  new  opinion;  for  I  must 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  zee  know  (if  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined  here 
do  7iot  know)  that  this  remedy  has  been  em- 
ployed for  ten  or  fifteen  years  bij  the  most 
intelUgent  medical  practitioners  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  for  the  cure  of  this  self-same 
disease.  Therefore,  when  it  is  hinted  that  this 
remedy  has  never  before  been  employed  for 
such  a  purpose,  we  can  only  say,  that  if  indeed 
it  had  never  been  so  employed,  we  necessarily 
become  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  great  dis- 
coverers in  physic ;  to  which  reputation,  how- 
ever, we  resign  all  claim." — Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, pp.  141,  142. 

In  consequence  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
here  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Latham  (his  evidence  is 
dated  the  20th  of  June),  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Mr.  Peel,  wrote  to 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  on  the  23d  of  June,  as  follows : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  illness  which  has  long 
prevailed  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  been  expressed 
by  medical  men  of  considerable  eminence,  with 
respect  to  the  causes  of  the  disorder,  and  the 
nature  of  the  remedies  which  it  is  proper  to 
apply,  I  am  induced  to  request  that  you  will 
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bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  that  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  move  the  appointment  of  a 
Comniittee  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Peni- 
tentiary, and  of  reporting  to  me  their  opinion 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disorder  which  prevails 
in  that  establishment,  and  upon  the  probable 
efficacy  of  the  present  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment."— The  Committee,  consisting  of  SirHenry 
Halford,  President,  Doctors  Henry  Ainslie,  Ed- 
ward Ash,  W.  G.  Maton,  Thomas  Turner,  and 
Pelham  Warren,  report  upon  the  two  questions 
submitted  to  their  investigation  as  follows : — 
"  From  the  testimony  of  the  medical  officers, 
compared  with  the  details  given  uniformly  by 
the  patients  themselves,  of  the  former  stages  of 
the  disease  prevalent  amongst  them,  that  the 
disorder  has  borne  a  dysenteric  character.  But 
we  have  to  observe,  that  the  patients  are  now 
far  advanced  towards  recovery,  and  that  the 
several  symptoms  which  distinguish  dysentery 
prevail  no  longer.  Many,  however,  still  con- 
tinue ill  of  a  milder  complaint  of  the  bowels. 
Upon  the  second  question  we  report,  that  the 
treatment  by  mercury,  adopted  in  this  disease, 
appears  to  have  been  very  successful." 

The  observation  of  Dr.  Latham,  that  "  this 
remedy  has  been  employed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years   by  the   most  intelligent    medical    prac- 
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titioners  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,"  is 
perfectly  correct;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  truth.  It  is  above  thirty  years  (double 
the  period)  since  the  efficiency  of  mercury  for 
the  cure  of  dysentery,  in  common  with  other 
diseases,  was  first  discovered  in  Asia  ;  and  it  has 
been  known  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years 
in  America,  Africa,  and  Europe.  This  is  an 
essential  point  to  determine ;  because,  coupled 
with  the  preceding  Report  of  the  College,  it 
ascertains  the  period,  after  their  adoption  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  at  which  that  learned 
body  is  ready  to  acknowledge  innovations,  that 
are  regarded  by  some  of  their  own  members  as 
"  great  discoveries  in  physic  ;"  and  enables  us 
to  infer  at  what  period,  according  to  the  prece- 
dent thus  set  by  themselves,  they  may  be 
expected  to  acknowledge  other  discoveries  of 
at  least  equal  importance  and  of  similar  date  ; 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  non-existence  of 
pestilential  contagion,  and  the  perniciousness  of 
sanitary  laws,  forming  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume. 

Why  Doctors  Roget  and  Latham  should  not 
have  felt  it  a  duty  to  specify  the  precise  source 
from  which  they  had  derived  those  general 
principles  of  cure,  which  they  applied  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  (it  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  the  doses  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  remedy  were  even  administered  at  what 
I  had  laid  down  as  the  exact  scientific  interval, 
in  such  a  case,  of  two  hours)  I  cannot  even  form 
a  probable  conjecture.     On  the   one  hand,  it 
seems  very  difficult  to   believe  that  the  author 
of  doctrines  so  very  peculiar,  and  which  had, 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  per- 
vading the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  which 
from   the  year  1808  had   been  the   subject  of 
medical   lectures,   and   in    1817    and   1818    of 
publications  that  have  attracted  much  notice, 
in  the  metropolis  of  Britain,  could  have  been 
utterly  unknown  to  them.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  less  difficult  to  believe,  that  honourable 
men,  like  Doctors  Roget  and  Latham,  would 
have    committed    the   injustice    of    remaming 
silent,  or  the  meanness  of  feigning  ignorance,  on 
such  a  point,  had  their  knowledge  of  the  author 
been  sufficiently  clear  and  decided.     The  ex- 
planation of  these  points,  however,  is  a  matter 
which   concerns  themselves  only  :   for  me,  it  is 
sufficient  to  take  measures  for  the  due  main- 
tenance of  my  rights ;  and  to  counteract  the 
intrigues  of  my  adversaries,  which  is  their  only 
formidable  weapon  for  preventing  the  circulation 
and  retarding  the  adoption  of  my  discoveries. 
The  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
by  the  schools,  are,  for  baseness,  extent,  and 
perseverance,  almost  incredible. 
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Between  the  years  1788  and  1792,  I  made,  as 
is  very  well  known,  a  great  many  expermients 
to  ascertain  inductively  the  value  of  mercury 
as  a  remedy  in  various  diseases  in  which  it 
had  probably  never  before  been  employed.  At 
page  22  of  my  Treatise  of  1796  on  that  sub- 
ject, after  stating  the  results  of  my  experiments 
on  fevers,  &c.  are  the  following  observations : 
"  From  that  period  (1792)  my  confidence  in  the 
power  of  mercury,  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  of 
indirect  debility,  became  so  decided,  that  I 
determined  to  apply  it  in  every  case  in  which 
the  ideas  of  my  patients  would  admit  of  the 
practice,  even  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  the 
diseases  in  which  the  theory  seemed  the  most 
difficult  of  reconciliation. ''  The  correctness  of 
the  principle  was  verified  by  its  subsequent  suc- 
cessful application.  In  1793  and  1794,  this 
remedy  w^as  employed  in  dysentery  at  Batavia, 
Bencoolen,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
seas  ;  and,  in  I7965  in  the  general  hospital  at 
Calcutta.  Some  cases,  exhibiting  the  manner 
and  the  results  of  its  application,  were  published 
along  with  the  treatise  above  mentioned.  These 
cases,  together  with  portions  of  the  substance 
of  the  original  treatise,  were  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don, in  1818,  in  my  "  Practical  Illustrations  of 
the  Progress  of  medical  Improvement  for  the 
last  thirty  Years,"  &c.  to  which  I  beg  to  refer 
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the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  At  pages  60,  73, 
77,  84,  and  177  of  that  work,  he  will  find  cases 
of  dysentery ;  and  at  page  188,  a  very  aggra- 
vated case  of  scurvy,  promptly  cured  by  mer- 
cury :  in  diarrhoea,  the  practice  had  become  so 
common,  that  the  instances  were  no  longer 
thought  worthy  of  being  noted.  The  Committee 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  unnecessarily  went, 
therefore,  beyond  the  line  of  strict  correctness, 
in  assigning  to  the  Mill  bank  epidemic  a  cha- 
racter so  exclusively  dysenteric,  as  if  that  alone 
could  have  justified  or  demanded  the  use  of 
mercury ;  the  disease  notoriously  partaking 
ihrouo-hout  "much  more  of  the  character  of 
diarrhoea,  and  especially  of  scurvy,  than  of 
dysentery.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, indeed,  assumes  that  mercury  is  preju- 
dicial in  scurvy  ;  and  he  would  dismiss  a 
medical  officer  from  the  navy  who  should 
employ  it.  So  would  Doctor  Baird,  another  of 
the  witnesses.  He  had  never  heard  or  read  of 
the  practice.      Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  201. 

Were  authority  of  any  value  in  science,  the 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen  would  undoubtedly 
be  entitled  to  be  regarded  in  scurvy.  But,  if 
they  had  never  known  the  scientific  application 
of  mercury  in  that  disease  to  be  followed  by 
failure,  or  to    be  absolutely   productive  of  mis- 
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chief,  upon  what  grounds  could  their  a  priori 
objections  to  the  practice  be  maintained  ?  Not 
only  is  mercury  in  fact  a  decidedly  efficient 
remedy  in  scurvy ;  but  its  use,  upon  principle, 
was  indicated  precisely  by  the  symptom  which 
would  have  deterred  the  schools  from  its  em- 
ployment— the  ulceration  of  the  gums.  Upon 
similar  inferences,  in  a  large  fleet  of  East  India- 
men,  after  a  long  passage,  whilst  His  Majestj^'s 
36th  regiment,  on  board  the  Busbridge,  was 
suflfering  dreadfully  from  scurvy,  losing  at  one 
time  at  the  rate  of  one  man  daily,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  usual 
citric  specifics  failing,  nitric  acid  was,  at  my 
suggestion,  employed  with  the  happiest  effect. 
In  the  ships  Dover  Castle  and  Varuna^  it  was, 
upon  the  same  occasion,  used  by  my  pupil,  Mr. 
Crout,  with  the  most  decided  and  uniform 
success  ;  as  evinced  by  the  twenty  cases,  from 
40  to  59  inclusively,  from  page  180  to  188  of 
my  work  last  mentioned.  Thus,  both  mercury 
and  nitric  acid  supersede  all  the  hitherto  vaunted 
specifics  (to  which,  although  not  as  specifics,  I 
do  not  deny  merit  in  their  degree)  in  the  epide- 
mic of  the  sea. 

The  excellence  of  principles — the  superiority 
of  inductive  over  assumptive  medicine,  consists 
in  this,  that,  from  determinate  processes,  we  may 
analogically  anticipate  determinate  results,  even 
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in  cases  in  which  no  previous  experience  of  pre- 
cisely similar  processes  had  existed.  Thus,  in 
those  forms  of  disease  to  which  I  successively 
extended  the  use  of  mercury,  after  having 
experienced  its  decided  efficacy  in  intermit- 
tents,  yellow  fever,  &c.  from  1788  to  1792,  the 
results  surprisingly  corresponded  with  my  ex- 
pectations. What  was  theoretically  anticipated 
in  1792,  respecting  the  cure  of  dysentery,  was 
verified  practically  in  1793, 1794,  and  still  more 
extensively  in  1796:  what  was  inferred  or  pre- 
dicted theoretically  of  plague,  at  pp.  46  and  47  of 
my  "Dissertation  on  the  Source  of  epidemic  Dis- 
eases," &c.  in  1796,  in  India,  was  nineteen  years 
afterwards,  verified  practically  in  the  Levant. 

In  my  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  hot  climates, 
since  the  year  1808,  the  use,  both  internal  and 
external,  of  mercury,  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  that  form  of  cholera  morbus  which 
sporadically  is  so  common  a  disease  in  India ; 
regarding  it  as  a  modification  and  extension  of 
that  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which, 
under  certain  states  of  limitation  and  degree, 
are  called  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  ;  and  had  the 
disease,  in  its  epidemic  form,  become  a  subject 
of  consideration,  I  should,  upon  the  same  ascer- 
tained principles,  and  with  a  similar  confidence 
of  success,  have  recommended,  a  pr'iori^  pre- 
cisely the  same  plan  of  treatment.  The  surprise, 
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then,  is  not,  that,  in  the  pestilential  cholera  of 
Hindostan,  this  remedy,  even  when  applied  in 
the  old  irregular  mode,  should  have  been  found 
of  superior  efficacy  to  any  other  agent ;  but  that 
it  should  not  have  been  scientifically  admini- 
stered, by  which  a  much  higher  degree  of 
success  would  have  been  ensured.  Many  are 
prone  to  regard  a  treatment  as  meritorious, 
rather  in  proportion  to  its  boldness,  than  to  the 
correctness  of  its  principles.  But  where  both 
features  are  united,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  in- 
felicitous taste,  which  leads  to  the  adoption  of 
the  bold,  and  the  rejection  of  the  scientific. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  or  causes,  it  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  in  nominally  adopting  the 
treatment  here  in  question,  practitioners  have 
very  generally  fallen  into  the  double  error  of 
administering  unnecessarily  large  doses  at  un- 
questionably too  distant  intervals.  Had  medical 
bodies,  and  individuals,  to  whom  authority  has 
been  attributed,  fortunately  taken  as  much 
pains  to  investigate  the  merits  of  my  principles, 
and  of  the  practice  founded  upon  them,  as  they 
unhappily  appear  to  have,  conscientiously  no 
doubt,  shown  an  anxiety  to  prevent  all  know- 
ledge of  them  from  transpiring,  or  to  obstruct 
their  progress,  much  of  the  mischief,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  omission  to  apply  mercury,  as 
well  as  from   its    misapplication,  for   the   last 
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thirty  years,  might  have  been  averted.  Had 
no  influence  against  experiment  been  employed, 
truth  and  error  in  this  case  would  have  long 
ago  found  their  proper  level.  For  having, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  ventured  to  apply 
heterodox  principles,  in  a  manner  so  closely 
approaching  to  scientific  accuracy,  Doctors 
Roget  and  Latham,  shackled  as  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  by  certain  delicate  con- 
siderations, merit  no  common  applause. 

JWith  respect  to  thoseof  my  principles,  which 
relate  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  disease, 
they  are  still  less  extensively  received,  and 
perhaps  less  generally  understood,  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  nature  and  cure.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  whole,  even  of  this  subject,  but 
only  a  branch  of  a  branch  of  it,  that  I  have  un- 
dertaken, upon  this  occasion,  to  investigate.  The 
observation  of  the  celebrated  French  physician 
Lieuteaud,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  disease 
in  general  is  involved  in  utter  darkness  (atra 
caligine  mersas)  applies  even  with  greater  force, 
if  possible,  to  the  cause  of  that  extensive  class 
of  maladies,  called  epidemic  and  pestilential ; 
since  the  superaddition  of  a  stupendous  delusion, 
and  of  a  system  of  laws  founded  upon  it,  op- 
poses, with  respect  to  them,an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  elucidation.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  I  can  here  only  allude  to  the  doctrine  of 
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pestilential  contagion,  and  the  system  of  sani- 
tary laws.  The  invalidity  of  that  doctrine,  and 
the  perniciousness  of  the  system  founded  upon 
it,  I  had  in  different  publications  repeatedly 
shown  ;  but  more  especially  in  my  "  Results  of 
an  Investigation  respecting  epidemic  and  pesti- 
lential Diseases,  includino;  Researches  in  the 
Levant  concerning  the  Plague,'*  in  1817  and 
1818.  Since  the  date  of  that  publication,  an 
important  member  has  re-appeared  among  the 
family  of  pestilences,  which,  in  its  epidemic 
capacity,  had  not  previously  excited  much  ob- 
servation. Cholera,  or  cholera  morbus,  after 
ravaging  Hindostan  and  other  countries  of  the 
East,  is  now,  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  progress, 
approaching  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  The  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company 
having  been  pleased  to  grant  me  the  perusal  of 
the  official  Reports  of  the  Medical  Boards  of  the 
Bengal  and  Bombay  presidencies,  containing 
statements  of  the  opinions  and  the  practice,  in 
that  highly  interesting  malady,  of  several  hun- 
dred medical  officers  of  the  first  education  and 
the  best  experience  any  where  existing  ;  and  the 
Worshipful  the  Levant  Company,  the  perusal  of 
the  official  correspondence,  on  the  same  subject, 
of  the  British  Consul  in  Syria ;  from  these  re- 
spectable sources,  I  am  enabled  to  confirm,  by 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  all  the  prin- 
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ciples  which  I  formerly  advanced,  whether  re- 
specting the  nature  and  cure  or  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  epidemic  maladies ;  but  more 
especially  respecting  what  is  not  the  cause  of 
these  diseases,  and  which  non-entity  absolutely 
forms  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  present 
volume.  The  demonstration  will,  I  think,  now  be 
found  complete.  The  politico-medical  avalanches 
of  pestilential  contagion  and  sanitary  laws, 
which  were  wont  to  hang  over  their  devoted 
heads,  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  empested 
communities  may  henceforward  look  up  to 
heaven,  without  the  constant  apprehension  of 
being  utterly  destroyed.  Disincumbered  from 
those  mortal  enemies  of  health  and  life,  and 
almost  insurmountable  impediments  to  know- 
ledge, the  subject  will  revert  of  right  to  the 
province  of  the  physician  ;  from  which,  by  an 
extraordinary  effect  of  superstition,  it  had  been 
so  long  disjoined.  The  statesman,  the  legislator, 
the  police,  and  even  the  municipal  officer,  will, 
in  propriety,  have  no  more  to  do  with  epidemic, 
than  they  have  heretofore  had  with  sporadic 
diseases.  To  the  physician  alone,  untrammelled 
by  Juntas  or  Boards  of  Health  ;  unapprehensive 
for  his  personal  security,  and  freed  from  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  by  sanitary  laws,  will 
devolve  the  duties  of  directing,  in  the  ordinary 
,course  of  his  profession,  the  means  of  prevention 
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and  of  cure;  —duties,  which,  under  the  sway  of 
these  laws,  he  could  not  have  hoped  to  perform, 
either  with  safety  or  success. 

On  this  subject,  pubHc   prejudice  in  favour 
of  estabUshed   error,   although    paralysed,  has 
not  yet  wholly  expired.     The  partisans  of  pes- 
tilential  contagion,  having   now  no  other  de- 
pendence than  upon  what  remains  of  this  pre- 
judice,  have  endeavoured    to    produce  a  per- 
suasion, that,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
the  public  health,  the  abolition  of  sanitary  laws 
has  been  sought  merely  to  favour  the  interests 
of  commerce.     This  allegation,  at  least  in  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  is,  like  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  system,  not  only  wholly   unfounded,   but 
essentially    absurd.     Unless   my   conviction  of 
the  perniciousness,  or  at  any  rate  the  inutility, 
of  the  sanitary  code   had  been  complete,  upon 
what  ground  could  I  rationally  have  expected, 
in  a  matter  of  such  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
importance,  to  have  ever  carried  the  opinion  of 
the  public  along  with  me?     And  unless  there 
was  a  high  probability  of  my  being  able  ulti- 
mately to  carry  the  opinion  of  the  public  along 
with  me,  upon  what  ground  could  I  rationally 
have  expected   any  support  from  commerce? 
On  the  other  hand,   that  conviction  and  that 
high  probability  existing,  I  am  rather  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  how  their  being  injurious  to  com- 
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merce,  could,  in  a  commercial  country,  be  re- 
garded as  an  argument  against  seeking  the 
abolition  of  otherwise  pernicious  establishments, 
or  a  strict  inquiry  into  their  operation  and 
effects,  even  if  their  merits  were  only  deemed 
doubtful.  For  my  part,  far  from  thinking  it 
culpable  to  have  availed  myself  of  the  support 
of  commerce,  in  combating  the  ridiculous  but 
veiy  pernicious  dogmas  of  the  medical  schools, 
as  applied  to  comnmnities  en  masse,  I  am  very 
free  to  confess  that  I  have,  upon  this  occasion, 
diligently  sought  to  range  every  interest,  over 
which  I  could  exercise  the  smallest  influence,  on 
the  side  of  truth  ;  persuaded  that  it  is  by  the 
union  of  public  interest  with  public  principle, 
the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  private  interest, 
prejudice,  ignorance,  or  self-love,  in  any  depart- 
ment, can  be  most  effectually  obviated  or 
removed. 

PVom  the  fact,  that,  during  the  year  which 
has  just  terminated  (1823),  independently  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  about  seven  hundred 
ships  have  been  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of 
quarantine  in  the  ports  of  England  only ;  as 
well  as  from  the  following  alphabetical  list  of 
places,  from  whence  shipping  are  now,  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  subjected  to  that 
ordeal,  in  the  quarantine  stations  of  this  coun- 
try ;  some  slight  general  idea  may  be  formed. 
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by  persons  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
investigate  this  subject  with  any  particular  view, 
of  the  extraordinary  impediments  and  injuries 
to  which  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world  is 
exposed,  in  consequence  of  those  fanatical  re- 
gulations. Adra,  Aquilas,  Alexandria,  Algiers, 
Alicante,  Alicata,  Almeria,  Almazarona,  Altea, 
Ancona,  Baltimore,  Barbadoes,  Barcelona,  Ba- 
thurst,  Bayonne*,Bayof  Rosas,  Bencoolen, Benin 
River,  Bombay,  Boney  River,  Brazils,  Brooklyn, 
Buccari,  Cadiz,  Cagliari,  Calabar,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Carthagena,  Catania,  Cephalonia, 
Cette,  Chesme,  Chioggre,  Chozzie,  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  Constantinople,  Corfu,  Denia,  Egoness, 
Faro,  Fiume,  Fogia,  Gallipoli,  Genoa,  Gergente, 
Gibraltar,  Havannah,  Heyeres,  Jamaica,  Lecata, 
Leghorn,  Malaga,  Marsala,  Marseilles,  Malta, 
Messina,  Mogadore,  Naples,  New  York,  Odessa, 
Palermo,  Partendick,  Patras,  Petersburg,  Port 
Mahon,  Portoquieto,  Salou,  Seville,  Siculania, 
Sierra  Leone,  Smyrna,  St.  John's,  St.  Mary's, 
Susa,  Syracuse,  Taganrog,  Tangiers,  Tarragona, 
Teirun,  Termina,  Terranova,  Terravieja,  Tra- 
pania,  Trieste,  Trincomale,  Valencia,  Venice, 
Villanova,  West  Indies,  Zabia,  Zante. 


*  The  quarantine  against  Bayonne  probably  was  imposed  at  the 
time  when  the  French  afterpiece  to  the  Barcelona  tragedy  was  at- 
tempted to  be  got  up  at  Passages,  and  so  ludicrously  failed. 
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In  this  list,  we  find,  on  the  side  of  Asia,  ships 
from  Bombay,  Bencoolen,  and  Trincomale ;  on 
the  side  of  Africa,  ships  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Bathurst,  and  the  Benin  and  Boney 
Rivers ;  on  the  side  of  America,  ships  from 
New  York  and  Baltimore  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  Brazils  in  South  America,  and  from  the 
Havannah,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica,  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  not  to  speak  of  innumerable  ports 
in  Europe,  from  Petersburg  to  Constantinople. 

The  words  "  sanitary''  and  "  contagioned," 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  I  have  found 
it  necessary,  although  with  reluctance,  to  adopt. 

From  the  close  affinity,  in  many  respects,  of 
the  various  elementary  parts,  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  this  volume,  repetitions  of 
similar  or  analogical  ideas,  phrases,  and  even 
modes  of  reasoning,  will  be  found  not  unfre- 
quently  to  recur ;  a  seeming  redundancy,  which, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  leaving  any 
material  points  insufficiently  elucidated,  I  have 
not  been  very  solicitous  to  avoid.  I  deem  it 
the  more  essential  that  a  faithful  record  should 
be  preserved  of  the  statements,  if  even  in  some 
measure  tautological,  by  the  reiteration  of  which 
so  much  conviction  had  been  produced  upon 
this  subject,  mfree  Spain,  on  account  of  the 
fate  in  which  the  records  of  all  useful  knowledge 
are  now  necessarily  involved,  in  consequence  of 
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the  restoration  of  despotism  in  that  unhappy 
country.  Had  a  transient  display,  rather  than 
lasting  effect,  been  my  object,  the  proceedings 
upon  that  occasion  would  have  been  published 
much  sooner:  for  the  delay,  I  trust,  ample 
compensation  is  made  by  the  addition  of 
materials  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained. 

In  treating  of  questions,  in  their  nature 
essentially  controversial,  T  have  not  committed 
the  inconsistency  of  seeking  wholly  to  avoid 
controversy.  But,  excepting  where  ridicule 
was  more  befitting  the  subject,  which  not  un- 
frequently  happened,  I  have  endeavoured 
strictly  to  adhere  to  induction  of  experiment, 
the  only  sure  method  of  investigation,  as  taught 
by  that  immortal  man, 

"  who  from  the  gloom 
Of  cloister'd  monks,  and  jargon-teaching  schools, 
Led  forth  the  true  philosophy." 

Without  conceiving  myself  at  all  bound  to 
notice  trivial  opposition,  I  have  held  it  as  a 
maxim,  in  consideration  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  that  I  ought  not  to  decline 
refuting  or  explaining  whatever  objections  to 
my  principles  might  appear  to  be  either  novel, 
or  pertinent,  or  calculated  to  impose.  But  it  is 
remarkable,    so   completely   had    my   previous 
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labours  embraced  and  exhausted  as  it  were 
every  point  of  the  controversy,  that,  numerous 
as  have  been  the  criticisms  on  my  doctrines, 
scarcely  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  this 
maxim  has  occurred,  unless  by  replying,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  to  old  propositions  brought 
forward  under  new  forms.  To  such  of  these  as 
might,  from  bearing  an  official  character,  have 
some  adventitious  weight  attached  to  them, 
as  those  which  are  noticed  in  section  31,1  have 
not  refused  to  reply.  From  those  of  my  scho- 
lastic commentators,  who,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  disprove  my  facts  or  to  refute  my  argu- 
ments, in  the  fullness  of  their  humility,  have 
accused  me  of  arrogance  ;  in  the  correctness 
of  their  reasoning,  of  sophistry ;  or,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  learning,  of  ignorance  ;  1 
'  accept  the  homage  which  they  have  thus  in- 
voluntarily rendered  to  the  correctness  of  my 
premises,  and  the  legitimacy  of  my  conclusions. 
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"  Conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them  :  sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard. 
And  make  th'  impossibility  they  fear." — Rowe, 

IN  this  volume  I  am  again  to  demonstrate,  by  new 
proofs  and  illustrations,  principally  from  Spain,  the 
non-existence  of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the  per- 
niciousness  of  sanitary  laws.  I  am  to  endeavour  faith- 
fully to  delineate,  to  the  statesman  and  the  legisla- 
tor, the  foundations,  ends,  means,  objects  and  effects 
of  that  stupendous  system  of  municipal,  police,  and 
international  regulations,  purporting  to  be  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health,  common  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  under  the  im- 
posing title  of  •'  The  Sanitary  Code."  That  of  the 
Enghsh  East  India  Company  is,  I  believe^  the  only 
Christian  Government,  that  has  never  adopted  these 
regulations  in  any  shape  ;  and  the  Greeks,  perhaps 
the  only  Christian  people.  The  explanation  of  these 
facts  is  obvious.  The  subjects  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos,  and  the 
Government,  to  which  the  Greeks,  previous  to  their 
emancipation,  were  subjects,  is  Mahommedan.  These 
establishments  were  not  in  accord  with  the  opinions 
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or  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  India,  or  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte ;  and  the  East  India  Company  had  not 
the  incHnation,  nor  the  people  of  Greece  the  power, 
to  adopt  them.  But,  in  Greece,  now  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Government  and  people  are  identified,  it  is  to 
be  apprehended,  that,  unless  strongly  and  seasonably 
warned,  they  may,  on  this  subject,  fall  into  the  delu- 
sion, which  has  for  centuries  been  common  and  pecu- 
liar to  communities  wholly  Christian.  Such  warning, 
if  I  be  not  egregiously  mistaken,  will  be  found  in 
these  pages.  Seeing  how  much  easier  it  is  not  to 
embrace,  than  to  relinquish  error,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  in  the  infancy  of  their  independence,  being  at 
full  liberty  to  choose  their  institutions,  the  Greek  na- 
tion will  not  hastily  adopt  a  code  of  sanitary  laws, 
as  one  of  them,  in  mere  imitation  of  other  free  and 
independent  states  ;  but  that  they  will  examine  and 
well  weigh  the  merits  of  the  existing  controversy  on 
this  interesting  subject,  before  they  come  to  any  final 
determination. 

All  these  observations,  although  upon  different 
grounds,  are  alike  applicable  to  the  New  Independent 
States  of  South  America,  where  probably  the  institu- 
tions in  question  have  even  more  potent  prejudices  in 
their  favour. 

Sanitary  laws  are  founded  upon  the  assumption, 
that  epidemic  diseases  depend  upon  a  specific  conta- 
gion. This  doctrine,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  relates  to  simple  contagion,  or  to  the 
tnrus  of  known  contagions,  with  which  it  has  been 
frequently  and  sometimes  perhaps  purposely  con- 
founded, I  shall  invariably  speak  of  as  "  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion." 
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According  to  this  system,  the  specific  virus  of  each 
epidemic  differs  of  course  from  that  of  every  other  : 
and  thus,  as  many  invisible  and  unknown  contagions, 
as  there  are  epidemics,  are  to  be  restrained  by  posi- 
tive laws  ;  whilst  we  are  confessedly  unable,  by  the 
same  means,  to  restrain  the  contagions  that  are  knoiun 
and  palpable. 

The  professed  ends  of  sanitary  laws  then  are,  to 
prevent  the  exportation,  importation  and  spreading  of 
pestilential  contagion.  Their  means  are  accordingly, 
for  the  first,  airing  or  purification  of  goods,  and  patents 
or  bills  of  health  ;  for  the  second,  quarantine  and  laza- 
rettos ;  and,  for  the  third,  lines  of  circumvallation ; 
ditches  ;  single,  double,  and  treble  cordons  of  troops  ; 
single,  double,  and  treble  walls  ;  and  in  general,  all 
modes  of  separation,  seclusion  and  restriction.  Some 
description,  as  far  as  has  appeared  necessary  for  my  pur- 
pose, of  the  machinery  employed  under  these  laws,  will 
be  found  in  various  sections  of  this  work.  In  the  whole 
history  of  legislation,  a  superstructure  at  once  so  vast 
and  so  pernicious,  raised  upon  a  purely  imaginary 
foundation,  and  supported  by  a  barbarous  superstition, 
is  without  a  precedent  or  a  parallel. 

The  objects  of  the  sanitary  code  are  epidemic  and 
pestilential  diseases  generally  ;  of  which  cholera, 
plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  and  dysentery,  are  the 
principal  :  but  its  operations  have  chiefly  been  direct- 
ed against  the  supposed  contagions  of  plague  and  yel- 
low fever. 

In  some  countries,  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  epi- 
demic diseases,  as  the  British  dependencies  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  entire  system  prevails  in  all  its 
purity :  in  other  countries,  not  so  liable  to  the  fre- 
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quent  recurrence  of  pestilence,  as  England  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  the  means  for  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  pestilential  contagion^  as  quarantine  and 
lazarettos,  are  alone  permanently  in  use :  and  in 
others,  equally  subject  to  epidemic  diseases  with  the 
first,  as  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  consistency 
altogether  worthy  of  itself,  no  part  of  the  system  pre- 
vails. 

Under  so  partial  an  application  of  the  sanitary 
laws,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that,  whichever  of  the  con- 
flicting opinions  be  correct,  cruelty  and  injustice  are 
inflicted  either  upon  those  portions  of  mankind  which 
do,  or  upon  those  which  do  not,  possess  them.  The 
medical  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion could  not,  I  should  think,  have  sufficiently  re- 
flected on  the  terrible  responsibility  which  they  were 
incurring,  by  not  renouncing  their  error,  and  acquies- 
cing in  the  universal  abolition  of  the  institutions  found- 
ed upon  it,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  by  not  duly  follow- 
ing up  their  own  principles,  and  recommending  their 
universal  extension,  on  the  other  hand. 

Upon  every  principle,  then,  whether  of  the  utility 
or  perniciousness  of  sanitary  laws,  the  subject  re- 
mains in  the  most  unsatisfactory  state.  If  these  laws 
be  efficient  for  their  proposed  ends,  it  is  cruel  and 
unjust  towards  those,  who  are  suffering  from  the  want 
of  them,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  should 
not  be  universally  extended  :  if  pernicious,  it  is  un- 
just and  cruel  towards  those,  who  are  suffering  from 
their  operation,  that  they  should  not  be  universally 
abolished.  The  deaths,  which  happen  from  epidemic 
diseases,  owing  to  the  non-extension  of  these  laws,  if 
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they  be  salutary,  or  to  their  operation,  if  they  be 
noxious,  are  alike  attributable,  as  their  remote  cause, 
to  the  conduct  of  those  medical  bodies  or  individuals, 
who,  by  influence  or  authority,  have  contrived  to  ob- 
struct free  and  efficient  inquiry. 

Cholera,  or  cholera  Jtiorbus,  although  not  a  new, 
forms,  from  the  events  of  late  years,  a  much  more 
prominent  feature  than  formerly,  in  discussions  re- 
lating to  epidemic  diseases.  The  ravages  of  this  for- 
midable malady,  throughout  British  India,  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  as  well  as  its  subsequent  prevalence 
in  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  its  present  alarm- 
ing progress  Northwards,  even  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Europe,  confer  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  interest  and  importance. 
It  has  been  computed,  that,  during  the  three  years  of 
its  continuance,  there  perished,  from  this  pestilence, 
several  millions  of  native  inhabitants  in  the  East  India 
Company's  territories.  The  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Barker,  British  Consul  in  Syria,  with  the  Levant  Com- 
pany, which  I  have  inserted  as  an  appendix  to  this 
volume,  describes  its  subsequent  progress  and  devas- 
tation in  other  parts  of  the  East. 

Cholera  is  subject  to  similar  laws  with  other  epide- 
mics. It  must,  like  them,  either  depend,  or  not  de- 
pend, upon  a  specific  contagion  ;  and  be  a  fit,  or  an 
unfit,  object  of  sanitary  laws.  It  is  the  nature  of  error, 
as  well  as  of  truth,  to  spread.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  assuming  too  much  to  believe,  that,  but 
for  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  my  works  since  1796, 
and  taught  in  my  lectures  since  1808,  cholera  would, 
ere  now,  have  been  added,  by  medical  authority,  to 
the  list  of  contagions  epidemics,  and  the  East  India 
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Company's  territories  covered  with  sanitary  institu- 
tions, to  prevent  the  spreading  of  that  disease,  upon 
the  same  grounds,  as  those  upon  which  they  have  been 
estabUshed  in  other  countries  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  plague,  or  yellow  fever. 

The  establishment  of  such  institutions,  or  calling 
the  existing  ones  into  activity,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  result,  if,  instead  of  appearing  in  a  country, 
of  which  the  public  functionaries  are  generally  com- 
posed of  individuals  more  highly  and  equally  enlight- 
ened than  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions, and  the  medical   departments  distinguished  for 
superior  intelligence,   and  peculiar  exemption   from 
the  prejudices  of  the  schools,  this  appalling  malady 
had  first  broken   out  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  even  in 
France,   under   the  reigning  fanaticism  ;  and,    with 
sorrow  and  with  shame,  I  feel  myself  compelled,  by  a 
regard  to  truth,  to  add  in  England,  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  being  the  guiding  authority,  and 
remaining  faithful  to  their  own  principles.     The  es- 
tablishment of  a  complete  sanitary  system  in  Ireland, 
with  Boards  of  Health,  Pest  Houses,  &c.,  in  imita- 
tion of  foreign  nations,  as  late  as  1818,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  disease  notoriously  oc- 
casioned by  want  of  food,  want  of  employment,  and 
want  of  hope,  together  with  a  slight  degree  of  atmo- 
spheric influence,  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  in  the 
annals  of  science ;  and  the  public  advertisements  in 
the  journals,  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  support  of 
contagious  fever  hospitals,  in  this  metropolis,  would 
almost  persuade  us   that  we  live  in   the  days  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.     The  whole  of  these  mischiefs  and 
al^surdities,  as  is  shown  in  diflferent  parts  of  this  vo- 
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lume,  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  culpable  neg- 
lect of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  themselves,  or  to  report  fairly  upon 
the  investigation  of  others. 

In  "  Reports   upon   the  epidemic  Cholera,  which 
has  raged  throughout  Hindostan   and  the  Peninsula 
of  India,  since  August  1817,"  written  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bombay,  dated 
the  24th  March  1819,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  that  presidency,  we  find  the  following 
observations  upon  the  cause  of  this   malady.      "  The 
exciting  and  proximate  causes  of  this  interesting  epi- 
demic, although  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  un- 
derstood, are,  like  those  of  most  other  epidemical  dis- 
eases, concealed  under  complete  obscurity, — '  atra  ca- 
ligine  merscB?     Great   difference    of   opinion   exists 
among  practitioners,  as  to  its  contagious  or  non-con- 
tagious influence,  and  this  difference  very  naturally 
arises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ;    and  when 
we  consider  the  various  and  opposite  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  most  experienced  practitioners  of  Europe 
on  the  same  question  respecting  the  influenza  of  1803, 
and  the  divided  sentiments  which  have  so  long  agitated 
the  medical  world  on  the  subject  of  the  yellow  fever, 
and  even  typhus  itself,  we  do  not  venture  at  present  to 
decide  upon  so  important  a  point.    Several  irresistible 
facts,  already  noticed  or  related  in  the  following  Reports, 
and  its  marked  anomaly  from  all  hitherto  known  sim- 
ple epidemics,  would  seem  to  favour  the  doctrine  of 
(pestilential)  contagion,  luhile  the  contrary  supposi- 
tionis  only  supported  by  a  species  of  negative  evidence. 
This  is  a  question  however  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  entertained  as  proved. 
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nor  rejected  as  unfounded ;  but  prosecuted  with  that 
diligent  inquiry  and  cautious  induction,  which,  on 
every  subject  of  science,  are  so  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  truth."     Preface,  p.  xxviii.  xxx. 

The  leaning  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Board  being  in 
favour  of  pestilential  contagion,  as  the  cause  of  cho- 
lera, it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  in 
consistency  have  recommended  sanitary  regulations. 
The  great  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  on  this 
point  among  medical  men,  they  have  erroneously  im- 
puted to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject;  whereas 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  false  knowledge  by  which  it 
is  obscured. 

"  The  slaves  of  custom  and  establish'd  mode. 
With  pack-horse  constancy  we  keep  the  road, 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells. 
True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells." 

They  labour  under  the  usual  misapprehension  of  there 
being  ^^  irresistible  facts''''  in  favour  of  pestilential 
contagion,  and  of  the  contrary  supposition  being  only 
supported  by  a  species  of  negative  evidence ;  the  truth 
being,  that  the  existence  of  such  an  agency  is  merely 
an  unsupported  affirmation,  and  the  opposition  to  it  a 
negation  philosophically  correct.  In  science,  we  are 
bound  to  disbelieve  assertions,  merely  because  they  are 
not  proved,  and  by  no  means  bound  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive. But  the  Reports  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Depart- 
ment, notwithstanding  this  indecision,  which  appears  to 
belong  personally  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  meritorious  and  useful ;  and  I  shall 
apply  them  in  their  proper  place. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  injurious  consequences, 
in  a  political  view,  of  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  of 
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pestilence,  or  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  imaginary 
cause,  or  an  indecision  between  opposite  opinions, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fate  of  the  centre  division  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  in  1817,  which  I  extract  from  the 
Report  drawn  up  by  order  of  Government,  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Board,  by  their 
secretary,  assistant  surgeon  Jameson. 

From  the  6th  to  the  8th  of  November  1817,  cholera 
attacked  the  "  centre  division  of  the  grand  army,  then 
encamped  under  the  personal  command  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  near  the  banks  of  the  Sinde  in  Bun- 
dlekund." 

*'  It  was  here  that  the  disease  put  forth  all  its 
strength,  and  assumed  its  most  deadly  and  appalling 
form.  It  is  uncertain  wliether  it  made  its  first  ap- 
proaches on  the  ()th,  the  7th,  or  the  8th  of  the  month. 
After  creeping  about,  however,  in  its  wonted  insidious 
manner,  for  several  days,  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  camp  followers,  it,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  gained 
fresh  vigour,  and  at  once  burst  forth  with  irresistible 
violence  in  every  direction.  Unsubjected  to  the  laws 
of  contact  and  proximity  of  situation,  which  had  been 
observed  to  mark  and  retard  the  course  of  other  pesti- 
lences, it  surpassed  the  plague  in  the  width  of  its 
range,  and  outstripped  the  most  fatal  diseases  hitherto 
known,  in  the  destructive  rapidity  of  its  progress.  Pre- 
viously to  the  14  th  it  had  overspread  every  part  of  the 
camp ;  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age  in  the  undistin- 
guishing  virulence  of  its  attack.  The  old  and  the  young, 
the  European  and  the  native,  fighting  men  and  camp- 
followers,  were  alike  subject  to  its  visits ;  and  all 
equally  sunk  in  a  few  hours  under  its  most  powerful 
grasp.     From  the  14th  to  the  20th  or  2 2d  the  mor- 
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tality  had  become  so  general,  as  to  depress  the  stoutest 
spirits.     The  sick  were  already  so  numerous,  and  still 
pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  that  the  medical  men, 
although  night  and  day  at  their  posts,  were  no  longer 
able  to  administer  to  their  necessities.  The  whole  camp 
then  put  on  the  appearance  of  an  hospital.    The  noise 
and  bustle,  almost  inseparable  from  the  intercourse  of 
a  large  body  of  people,  had  nearly  subsided.    Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  individuals  anxiously  hurrying  from 
one  division  of  the  camp  to  another,  to  inquire  after 
the  fate  of  their  dead  or  dying  companions  ;  and  melan- 
choly groups  of  natives  bearing  the  biers  of  their  de- 
parted relatives  to  the  river.    At  length  even  this  con- 
solation was  denied  to  them  ;  for  the  mortality  latterly 
became  so  great  that  there  was  neither  time  nor  hands 
to  carry  off  the  bodies,  which  were  then  thrown  into 
the  neighbouring  ravine,  or  hastily  committed  to  the 
earth,  on  the  spot  on  which  they  had  expired,  and  even 
round  the  walls  of  the  officers'  tents.  All  business  had 
given  way  to  solicitude  for  the  suffering.     Not  a  smile 
could  be  discerned  nor  a  sound  heard,  except  the  groans 
of  the  dying  and  the  wailing  over  the  dead.  Through- 
out the  night  especially,  a  gloomy  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  the  well-known  dreadful  sounds  of  poor  wretches 
labouring  under  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  universally  prevailed.     Many  of  the  sick  died 
before  reaching  the  hospital ;  and  even  their  comrades, 
whilst  bearing  them  from  the  out-posts  to  medical  aid, 
sunk  themselves,  suddenly  seized  by  the  disorder.  The 
natives,  thinking  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight,  had 
now  begun  to  desert  in  great  numbers  ;  and  the  high- 
ways and  fields,  for  many  miles  round,  were  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  left  the  camp  with  the 
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disease  upon  them,  and  speedily  sunkunder  its  exhaust- 
ing effects.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  frightful  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long ;  and  that,  unless  an  im- 
mediate check  was  given  to  the  disorder,  it  must  soon 
depopulate  the  camp.  It  was  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mined by  the  commander  in  chief,  to  move  in  search  of 
a  healthier  soil  and  purer  air.  The  divison  accordingly, 
oil  the  13th,  marched  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
towards  Talgong  and  Sileia  ;  and  after  several  inter- 
mediate halts,  on  the  19th  crossed  the  clear  stream 
of  the  Betwah,  and  upon  its  high  and  dry  banks  at 
Erich,  soon  got  rid  of  the  pestilence,  and  met  with  re- 
turning health."     Report,  p.  12.  16. 

How  fortunate  for  the  safety  of  the  British  power 
in  India,   that  we  were  not  opposed  by  an  European 
artny,  having  an  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent 
leader,  instead  of  ill-disciplined  and  ill-commanded 
Asiatics,  will  appear  from  the  intentions  of  Scindia  to 
avail  himself  of  the  distressed  state  of  our  army  to 
break  his  engagements,  and  his  inability  to  carry  these 
intentions  into  effect,  as  afterwards  stated  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings  on  his  return  to  the  presidency,  in 
these  words: — "The  dreadful  pestilence  which  made 
such  havoc  in  the  division  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand, forced  me  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Sinde,  and 
to  seek  a  favourable  country  for  the  recovery  of  my 
sick.     I  did  not  find  this  until  I  was  fifty  miles  from 
tlie  river  which  I  had  quitted.    Fortunately  the  change 
of  air  was  rapidly  beneficial ;  for  a  very  short  time  had 
passed  when  I   received  intelligence  of  an   invitation 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Scindia  to  the  Pindarees. 
He  was  reported  to  have  promised  them,  that,  if  they 
would  come  so  near  to  Gwalior,  as  to  make  his  getting 
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to  them  easy,  he  would  break  his  treaty,  and  johi  them 
with  the  force  which  he  had  at  his  capital. — The  Pin- 
darees  were  in  full  march  for  Gwalior,  without  meeting 
even  a  show  of  impediment  from  the  troops  of  Scindia 
stationed  in  their  route;  though  the  co-operation  of  his 
army  for  the  extinction  of  the  Pindarees  was  an  article 
of  the  treaty." 

This  event  singly  would  be  enough  to  establish  the 
immense  importance  to  nations,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  that  an  accurate  knowledge  should  prevail  re- 
specting the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases.  But,  if  not, 
the  disasters  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809, 
and  of  many  others,  which  will  fall  properly  to  be 
noticed  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  in  treating  of 
the  real  causes  of  these  maladies,  will  amply  supply  the 
deficiency.  But  for  the  ignorance,  and  culpable  ig- 
norance, of  medical  men  respecting  laws  of  nature  the 
most  obvious,  however  distant  from  the  rules  of  the 
schools,  these  disasters  would  not  have  happened. 
"Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic,"  says 
Locke,  "  would  not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature 
herself,  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cnres,  than 
to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  Dogmatists,  Me- 
thodists, or  Chymists  ?"" 

The  Bengal  Medical  Department  have  declared  una- 
nimously in  favour  of  the  non-contagious  properties  of 
this  malady.  But  we  have  had,  in  respect  to  this  very 
matter,  so  many  proofs  of  the  danger  and  the  folly  of  re- 
lying upon  mere  opinion,  in  any  degree,  in  deductions 
of  science,  that,  although  from  my  previous  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  epidemic  and  those  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  of  the  phenomena  of  cholera,  I  can  have 
no  doubt  to  which  class  of  maladies  it  must  belong. 
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I  feel  that  it  would  be  improper,  in  the  absence  of  proof, 
to  give  more  weight  to  this  than  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. The  proofs,  from  which  is  deduced  the  in- 
ference in  favour  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion  in 
cholera,  in  order  not  unnecessarily  to  retard  the  pub- 
lication of  this  volume,  I  am  obliged,  the  Reports  from 
India  having  but  very  recently  come  to  my  hands,  to 
throw  into  one  of  the  concluding  sections.  That  from 
Madras,  if  there  be  one,  I  have  not  yet  received. 

In  England,  whilst  cholera  was  raging  in  Hindo- 
stan,  an  East  Indiaman,  I  have  been  informed,  was 
consistently  enough  ordered  into  quarantine,  under 
the  apprehension  that  she  might  have  imported  some 
of  tlie  vi?'us  of  this  renovated  pestilence :  and  but  a 
very  few  days  have  elapsed,  since  I  learned  that  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  in  imitation  of  the  Governments  of 
Europe,  seriously  meditates  the  introduction  of  sani- 
tary laws  into  the  countries  over  which  he  rules,  not 
with  any  view  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion,  in  which  he  can  have  no  belief,  but  in 
order  to  satisfy  those  Christian  countries,  with  which 
he  has  commercial  dealings,  that  they  may  buy  his 
cottons  &c.  without  the  danger  or  apprehension  of 
being  empested.  It  may  be  expected,  that,  in  order 
to  remove  any  fear  respecting  cholera,  quarantine  will, 
on  the  same  principle,  be  imposed  on  merchandize 
from  Hindostan,  and  other  parts  of  India,  coming  to 
Egypt.  In  this  manner,  a  general  extension  of  sanitary 
laws,  even  upon  grounds  of  commercial  policy,  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
doctrines  upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded, 
and  of  their  continuance  in  nations  of  preponderant  in- 
fluence and  authority.     The  present  objections  of  the 
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Chinese,  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  to  these  esta- 
blishments, might,  by  degrees^  yield  to  the  belief  in 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  enlightened  Governments 
of  Christendom,  or  to  commercial  hopes  or  fears ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  witnessing  only  a  few  sanitary  na- 
tions, it  might  be  our  fate  to  live  in  a  sanitary  world. 
If  cholera  depended  upon  contagion,  what  ought, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  pestilential  conta- 
gionists,  to  be  the  consequences  ?  The  consequences 
ought  to  be,  that,  not  a  bale  of  muslins,  bag  of  cot- 
ton, or  box  of  indigo,  (I  do  not  recollect  whether  rum 
and  sugar,  cum  multis  aiiis,  be  deemed  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  pestilential  contagion  in  the  first  degree,) 
should  be  allowed  to  be  exported  from  India,  or  a 
chest  of  tea  from  China,  without  having  been  previ- 
ously expurgated,  and  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  health ; 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  landed  in  En- 
gland, or  elsewhere,  without  having  performed  qua- 
rantine, and  undergoing  a  new  purification ;  and 
that,  whenever  or  wherever  the  disease  did  actually 
appear,  the  whole  sanitary  apparatus,  which  I  have 
already  described,  should  be  put  into  full  and  imme- 
diate application.  Under  such  a  system,  the  whole  In- 
dian army  would  not,  even  in  a  middling  epidemic,  be 
half  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  cordons  !  But,  all 
these  matters  being  arranged,  a  trifling  difficulty  re- 
specting the  prevention  of  importation  would  still  oc- 
cur, which,  however,  those,  who  are  fully  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  pestilential  contagion,  will  doubtless  be 
able  easily  to  solve.  Cottons  and  mushns,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  earliest  authorities,  are  not  only  extreme- 
ly susceptible  of  pestilential  contagion,  but  tenacious  of 
it  in  the  highest  degree  ;    so  that,  after  having  lain  for 
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years,  or  perhaps  for  centuries,  in  an  old  wall,  these 
substances,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  have  been 
believed  to  propagate  pestilences  !  Now,  the  difficulty 
which  I  feel  is,  how,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
could  be  assured,  that  a  quarantine  of  forty  days,  or 
even  forty  years,  could  ensure  alsolute  safety  ;  or  that 
muslins  from  India  and  tea  from  China,  which  had 
been  manufactured  or  packed  by  persons  labouring 
under  that  pestilence,  might  not  contain  enough  of 
the  virus  of  cholera  to  enable  it  to  propagate  the  dis- 
ease, at  any  period  less  or  more  remote,  from  our 
shops  or  our  warehouses  !  Of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  if,  in  the  progress  of  events,  cholera  should  at 
any  time  appear  in  England,  and  more  especially  in 
London,  such  would  be  the  source  to  which  it  would 
unhesitatingly  be  attributed  by  the  advocates  of  pes- 
tilential contagion ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
what  an  instantaneous  depreciation  even  a  rumour  of 
this  kind  would  effect  in  the  value  of  merchandize 
from  all  the  countries,  which  might  be  implicated  in 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  the  source  of  this  pre- 
sumed importation. 

Nor  ought  such  an  event  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
improbable,  when  we  consider  the  course  and  progress 
of  epidemics  in  general,  as  well  as  those  of  this  par- 
ticular malady ;  or  the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  their 
extent  and  duration.  They  may  travel  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  south  to  north,  or  from  any  one  point  of 
the  compass  to  its  opposite ;  but  the  course  from  Asia 
to  Europe,  has,  I  think,  been  the  most  usual.  Of  the 
rate  of  travelling  I  shall  speak  in  another  place.  In 
reference  to  their  diffusion,  they,  at  one  time,  attack 
a  single  city  or  province  ;  at  another,  one  or  more  na- 
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tions;  now  one,  and  now  several  quarters  of  the 
globe.  As  to  their  permanence,  they  may  endure 
for  one  or  more  seasons,  or  even  for  half  a  century. 
One  epidemic  is  recorded  to  have  lasted,  with  inter- 
missions, for  fifty-two  years.  The  existing  cholera  has 
already  prevailed  for  eight  years ;  and  when  or  where 
it  will  cease  in  its  progress  northwards,  no  man  can 
say,  unless,  as  our  Consul  in  Syria  seems  to  expect, 
the  German  pestilential  contagionists  of  the  frontiers 
should  be  able  to  snare  it  at  the  Contumatz*.  That 
this  form  of  pestilence  is  not  unknown  in  England  is 
certain.  Sydenham  describes  it  as  having  prevailed 
epidemically  in  1669,  and  in  1674,  5  and  6.  Of  the 
disease  of  the  latter  period,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Brady,  "  Exeunte  (Estate  Cholera  Morbus  epidemice 
jam  scBviebat,  et  insueto  tempestatis  colore  evectuSy 
atrociora  convulsionum  symptomata^  eaqiie  diuturni- 
ora  secum  trahebat,  quam  jiiihi  pr'ius  iinquam  conti- 
gerat"  8fc. 

Again,  the  cottons  of  Egypt  might  be  imbued  at 
once  with  the  contagions  of  cholera,  brought  from 
India  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  native  plague ;  and,  if 
the  vessel  touched  in  any  port  of  Spain,  with  that  of 
yellow  fever  besides.  This  would  constitute  an  entire 
new  case,  for  which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
regulations  of  the  sanitary  code  have  yet  provided.  I 
suggest  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  sanitary  le- 
gislators. And,  in  order  that  they  may  perceive  how 
very  probable  is  its  occurrence,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
the  alleged  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  virus 


*  Where  quarantine  is  performed  on  the  frontier  of  Transylva- 
nia^  bordering  on  Wallachia, 
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of  cholera  from  India  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
which,  if  that  allegation  were  true,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  easily  transported  to  Egypt,  and  all  the  adjacent 
countries.  In  a  letter  to  the  Levant  Company,  dated 
Aleppo,  July  16th,  1823,  Mr.  Barker,  the  British 
Consul  in  Syria,  says,  "  In  the  sununer  and  autumn 
of  1821,  the  cholera  morbus  broke  out  nearly  at  the 
same  time  at  Muscat,  Bushire,  and  Bassora.  Having 
for  five  years  previously  ravaged  India,  (whence  it  is 
said  to  have  spread  to  China,  Slam,  and  the  island  of 
Java,)  it  luas  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  merchandize 
of  Hindostan."  After  describing  its  progress  through 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria  in  1821,  2,  and  3,  he  thus 
states  its  actual  position,  and  anticipates  its  arrest. 
*'It  continues  to  advance  by  similar  stages  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  from  thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, where  a  happy  experience  has  taught  the  mean^ 
of  arresting  its  further  progress,  and  preventing  its 
introduction  into  civilized  Europe'' !  By  a  recent  ap- 
plication to  myself  from  the  Russian  Consulate  here 
for  advice  respecting  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
this  malady,  I  find  its  approach  towards  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  confirmed.  And  the  intense  in- 
terest and  anxiety  which  the  progress  of  this  malady 
excites  has  been  further  evinced,  by  an  application 
from  French  and  Russian  authorities  to  the  East  India 
Company  for  information  concerning  it,  for  the  use  of 
the  Boards  of  Health  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburgh. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  of  the  great- 
est and.  most  pressing  importance  to  the  world  at 
large,  that  the  questions  respecting  the  existence  of 
pestilential  contagion,  and  the  effects  of  sanitary  laws, 

c 
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should  be  decided  upon  clear  and  satisfactory  grounds. 
If  these  laws  be  efficient  for  their  proposed  ends,  how 
cruel  and  unjust  that  the  many  millions,  who  must 
have  perished  from  cholera,  for  want  of  them,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  in  India,  China,  Siam,  Java, 
Arabia,  and  in  all  the  countries  on  the  borders  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  even  as  far  as  Ispahan  ;  in  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Syria ;  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  should  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  protection 
of  these  laws  !  How  unjustifiable,  that  those  infallible 
means  of  preservation  should  not  have  been  extended 
to  those  persons  that  are  constantly  liable  to  suffer 
from  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  or  from  other 
modifications  of  typhus  on  the  coast  of  Africa  !  How 
negligent  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  pestilential 
contagion,  not  to  have  recommended  the  extension 
of  the  life-preservers  of  sanitary  laws,  even  to  the  Ot- 
toman dominions,  not  alone  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mahommedan,  but  indirectlyforthesafetyoftheChris- 
tian  world !  The  neglect  then  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  their  efficacy,  to  recommend  the  extension 
of  these  institutions,  not  only  to  all  the  higher  pesti- 
lences, but  even  to  every  epidemic,  and  to  every  na- 
tion, cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  shameful  dereliction 
of  public  duty,  upon  their  own  principles. 

Nay,  as,  according  to  the  most  genuine  versions  of 
the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  those  nations, 
that  do  possess  sanitary  laws,  cannot  be  entirely  safe 
against  the  importation  of  an  exotic  virus ^  unless 
means  be  at  the  same  time  employed  to  prevent  its 
exportation^  by  all  other  nations,  being  liable  to  those 
maladies,  and  having  intercourse  with  the  former, 
(even  then,  indeed,  security  could  not  be  regarded  as 
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always  certain,  seeing  that  these  invisible  commodi- 
ties, like  more  material  ones,  are  considered  capable 
of  being  made  objects  of  contraband,)  would  it  not 
have  been  further  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  medi- 
cal partisans  of  this  system  to  have  recommended  to 
the  Governments,  which  they  were  called  to  advise,  to 
use  their  influence,  authority, — or,  if  necessary,  force, 
— to  cause  their  universal  adoption  ?  My  philanthropic 
friend.  Count  Harroch,  of  Vienna,  who  petitioned  the 
representatives  of  the  combined  cabinets  in  1815,  that 
they  would  invite  or  compel  the  Grand  Seignor  to  intro- 
duce sanitary  laws  into  his  dominions,  was  at  least  so 
far  a  consistent  pestilential  contagionist.  But  complete 
consistency  would  require,  that  all  the  believers  in  the 
truth  of  this  system  should  unite  in  exhorting  the  Go- 
vernments of  Christendom,  that  they  would  invite,  or, 
if  necessary,  compel  not  only  the  Grand  Seignor,  but 
the  English  East  India  Company,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  the  King  of  Persia,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  to  adopt  it. 
There  is  no  middle  course.  If  the  sanitary  code  be  in- 
dispensable to  self-preservation  in  any  country,  as  the 
principles  of  the  pestilential  contagionists  infer,  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  hesitation  or  doubt.  Not  only 
would  statesmen  and  legislators  be  justifiable  for  in- 
sisting upon  the  adoption,  by  all  other  states  without 
exception,  (for  there  can  be  no  state,  into  which  a 
specific  contagion  may  not  be  imported,  or  from  which 
it  may  not  be  exported,)  of  those  indispensable  regu- 
lations ;  but  they  are  even  imperiously  called  upon, 
by  the  duties  of  self-preservation,  so  to  do. 

But  if,  at  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  statesmen  and 
legislators  would  consider  it  a  duty  to  hesitate,  ought 
they  not  also  to  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to  have 

c  2 
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recourse  to  every  practicable  measure  of  investigation, 
before  resolving  to  maintain  those  sanitary  establish- 
ments, which  already  exist,  seeing  that  the  burdens 
and  mischiefs,  which  they  occasion,  are  certain  and 
palpable,  and  their  utility  strongly  called  in  question  ? 
And  if  it  should  be  further  made  to  appear,  that  the 
doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  is  an  unqualified 
fiction,  and  that  sanitary  laws  are  not  only  inefficient 
for  their  proposed  ends,  but  otherwise  highly  perni- 
cious— that,  independently  of  their  deleterious  opera- 
tion, physical  and  moral,  upon  health  and  life,  they 
are  greatly  and  unequivocally  injurious  to  liberty, 
morals,  science,  justice,  revenue,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, manufactures,  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  indi- 
vidual intercourse,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  ;  would  it  not  be  unjust  and  cruel,  more  es- 
pecially towards  the  multitudes,  who,  in  an  empested 
state,  are  liable  to  suffer  from  their  operation  ;  to  all 
the  individual  interests  that  are  injured  by  their  exis- 
tence;  and  to  the  public  at  large,  of  every  commu- 
nity, who  are  made  gratuitously  to  incur  an  enormous 
expenditure  and  loss,  that  they  should  not  be  univer- 
sally abolished  ? 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  examine  one  of  the  delu- 
sions, which  I  perceive  forms  a  principal  obstacle  to 
a  just  decision.  The  received  doctrines  upon  this 
subject  are  but  articles  of  medical  faith,  of  the  merits 
of  which  physicians  have  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  exclusive  judges.  The  questions  at  issue 
are,  in  reality,  questions  of  fact,  not  of  physic  ;  they 
belong  to  legislation,  not  to  medicine ;  and  of  their 
merits  physicians  are,  from  prejudices  of  education, 
of  all  men  the  le?.st  competent  to  judge.     Statesmen 
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and  legislators,  then,  cannot  be  bound  to  be  guided  by 
the  opmion  of  a  majority,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  me- 
dical faculty,  in  a  matter  of  which  everyone  of  them- 
selves is  even  more  competent  to  judge  than  any  phy- 
sician, in  so  far  as  he  is  unbiassed  by  the  prejudices 
on  this  subject  entertained  in  the  medical  schools  : 
nay,  they  cannot  be  justifiable  in  maintaining  laws  or 
institutions,  which  occasion  great  expenditure ;  im- 
mense injury  to  commerce,  navigation  and  manufac- 
tures ;  together  with  numerous  other  evils  ;  besides 
a  prodigious  increase  of  the  very  sickness  and  morta- 
lity, which  it  is  their  proposed  end  to  avert  or  to  re- 
medy, merely  because  medical  bodies  are,  from  false 
pride,  unwilling  to  confess,  that,  upon  a  controverted 
subject,  they  have  all  their  lives  been  in  error.  On 
the  plain  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  very  remarkable  agency,  the  determination  of 
which  carries  with  it  such  important  legislative  con- 
sequences, it  is  incumbent  on  statesmen  and  legisla- 
tors to  make  use  of  their  proper  senses.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  them  not  to  confide  too  implicitly  in  the  re- 
presentations of  the  followers  of  the  craft  and  mystery 
of  conjectural  medicine.  By  what  process,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  to 
form  a  judgement  on  this  matter  ?  I  will  admit  them 
to  be,  collectively  or  severally,  possessed  of  very  great, 
indeed  of  very  wonderful  sagacity  :  but  I  am  not- 
withstanding somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  a 
body,  whose  members,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
never  explored  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Thames, 
the  Cam,  or  the  Isis,  can  intuitively  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  maladies,  which  desolate  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  or  the  Bosphorus,  equal  to  that 
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acquired  in  the  usual  way  by  persons  who  have  visited 
those  regions.  I  have  seen  cattle  on  board  of  an 
East  Indiaman  appearing  to  inhale  with  satisfaction 
the  fragrance  of  the  cinnamon,  at  a  computed  di- 
stance of  twenty  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  ; 
but  that  the  senses  of  a  collegian  in  Warwick-lane 
should  be  capable  of  discerning  the  properties  of  pes- 
tilences in  the  most  distant  regions,  is  a  phenomenon 
infinitely  mose  surprising,  if  not  absolutely  miracu- 
lous. Oh  !  but  from  their  knowledge  of  general 
principles,  vve  shall  perhaps  be  told,  the  College  are 
doubtless  able  to  judge  concerning  particular  facts  ! 

If  the  College  indeed  did  possess  general  principles 
in  medicine,  this  might  be  true.  But  where  are 
their  general  principles  to  be  found  "^  To  me  at 
least  they  are  as  undiscernible  as  pestilential  conta- 
gion :  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  a  Report, 
made  by  this  body  to  the  Privy  Council,  upon  a 
branch  of  the  same  subject,  dated  the  loth  Nov.  181  €5, 
they  are  not  themselves  by  any  means  insensible  of 
their  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  "  It  is  unnecessary 
for  the  College  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  the  un- 
certain  nature  of  «// medical  evidence  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
per that  their  Lordships  should  be  informed,  that  the 
history  of  physic  presents  numerous  instances  of  re- 
corded facts,  ivhich,  after  having  obtained  credit  at 
certain  periods  of  time,  have  by  subsequent  ijivestiga- 
tion  and  inquiry  fallen  into  disrepute,  or  have  been 
disproved.""  This,  as  to  the  present  case,  was  pro- 
phetic ;  and  appears  to  partake  of  inspiration.  But, 
if  the  College  have  neither  condescended  to  discover 
general  principles  themselves,  nor  to  adopt  them 
when  discovered  by  others  ;  and  if  the  species  of  evi- 
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dence,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  had  recourse,  has 
been  found  invariably  uncertain  ;  does  it  therefore 
follow,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  always  with  deference 
to  the  by-laws  of  this  learned  body,  do  not  include 
general  principles,  or  supply  certain  evidence,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  aflfairs  of  physic  ? 

For  my  part,  I  am  ignorant  upon  what  ground  the 
dogmas  or  opinions  of  this  College  should  be  consi- 
dered entitled  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  proojs 
and  demonst rations  of  individual  physicians  uncon- 
nected with  them,  unless  it  be  that  its  members  de- 
rive their  title  to  the  fellowship  from  an  education  at 
Universities,  notoriously  deficient  in  the  means  of 
medical  instruction  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  such 
education^  their  by-laws  are  deemed  entitled  to  super- 
sede the  lav/s  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  themselves  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  care  of 
the  health  and  lives  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis  : 

"  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  formed  strange  Fellows  in  her  time." 

Merchant  of  Vknice. 

Whether,  in  this  manufacture,  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  have  successfully  emulated  na- 
ture, the  reader  will,  after  having  perused  the  second 
section  of  this  work,  be  probably  able  to  judge. 

That  a  small  number  of  individuals,  however  qua- 
lified, should,  by  virtue  of  a  charter  originating  in  the 
darkness  of  the  very  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  by  reason  of  particular  places  of  education, 
be  suffered,  in  these  enlightened  times,  to  possess  a 
monopoly  in  the  care  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  great  city,  in  such  manner  that  they 
have  not  a  free  choice  of  their  own  physicians,  but 

"  Of  the  doctor  in  the  mode  must  die/' 

is  an  abuse  at  once  monstrous  and  singular  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  and  such  as,  whilst  it  occasions 
disaster  to  the  most  enlightened,  would  reflect  dis- 
grace even  upon  the  most  barbarous  age  and  nation. 
Of  its  unhappy  consequences,  independently  of  the 
obituary,  and  the  state  of  medicine  in  London,  we 
have  a  most  striking  instance  before  us,  in  the  adop- 
tion, without  examination,  and  the  maintenance,  con- 
trary to  evidence,  of  those  institutions,  purporting  to 
be  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  which  I 
had  shown,  and  now  again  show,  to  be  most  powerful 
causes  of  sickness  and  mortality.  But  whilst  I  thus 
condemn,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  a  mono- 
poly of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples the  most  unjust,  and  productive  of  consequences 
the  most  injurious,  I  must  here  protest  against  all 
iujputations  of  disrespect  towards  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  may  be  no  fault  of  the 
two  Universities  that  they  do  not  possess  more  ample 
means  of  medical  instruction,  because  that  may  de- 
pend upon  situation  and  other  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  controul ;  and  it  cannot  be  their 
fault,  that  the  London  College  of  Physicians, — I  of 
course  speak  notof  its  members  individually, — have  not 
observed  a  conduct,  and  enacted  by-laws,  which  should 
be  less  exceptionable.  Li  respect  to  the  relative  po- 
sition of  these  bodies,  I  wholly  concur  in  the  opinion 
so  well  expressed  by  my  Lord  Coke,   in   the  case  of 
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Dr.  Bonham  :  "  AcademicE,  Cantahr'igi(E  ct  O.vojiicB 
sunt  AtheiKE  nostrce,  nobilifisimcE,  regni  soles,  unde 
religio,  liumamtas,  et  doctrina,  in  omnes  regni  partes, 
uherrime,  diffundimtur ;  but  it  is  true,  '  nimquam 
siifflcit  copia  laudatoris,  quia  nunquani  dejiciet  ma- 
teria laudts ;''  and,  therefore,  those  Universities  ex- 
ceed and  excel  all  private  colleges,  quantum  inter  vi- 
hurna  cupi'essus ^ — Loud  Coke's  Reports. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Bonham  was  this:  Asserting  his  right 
as  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine  of  Cambridge, 
of  practising  physic  in  London  "  nulla  a  collegio  petita 
venia,"  and  affirming  that  the  president  andcensorshad 
no  jurisdiction  over  doctors  of  the  Universities;  the  Col- 
lege, for  this,  proceeded,  of  their  own  authority,  to  fine 
and  imprison  him.  He  brought  an  action  of  false  impri- 
sonment, and  recovered.  Chief  Justice  Coke  and  Mr. 
Justice  Daniel,  upon  this  occasion,  delivered  distinct 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  the  exemption  of  their  graduates  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  College.  Yet  that  body  has  con- 
tinued, although  they  can  confer  no  degree  of  doctor 
themselves,  to  claim  the  right  of  undoctoring,  as  far 
as  regards  the  practice  of  London  and  seven  miles 
round,  even  the  graduates  of  the  two  Universities, 
unless  they  submit  to  a  previous  examination,  and 
are  found  qualified  by  them  ;  refusing  even  to  admit 
to  examination  but  as  a  matter  of  favour  and  at  plea- 
sure. An  usurpation  which  Lord  Coke  reprehended 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  University  is  *  Alma 
Mater,'  from  whose  breasts  those  of  that  private  col- 
lege have  sucked  all  their  science  and  knowledge  (which 
I  acknowledge  to  be  great  and  profound)  ;  but  the 
law  saith,   '  Erubcscit  lex  filios  castignrc  parcntcsy 
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The  University  is  the  fountain  ;  and  that  and  the  like 
vrivate  colleges  are  tanquam  rivuli,  which  flow  from 
the  fountain,  "  et  melius  est  petere  fontes  quam  sec- 
tain  r'lvulosy  I  wish  not  to  go  a  single  step  beyond 
the  doctrine  of  my  Lord  Coke  in  respect  to  the  limi- 
tation of  the  power  of  the  College  ;  but  justice  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  the  other  universities  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  with 
respect  to  rights,  as  these  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  constitutions  of  Universities  and  Colleges  claim  a 
prominent  place  in  all  projects  of  law  reforms  :  and 
it  can  be  no  injustice  to  those  original  fountains  of 
knowledge,  that  sister  Universities,  having  equal 
claims,  should  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  them. 

Why  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  seven 
miles  round,  should  remain  satisfied  with  this  medical 
wardship,  if  it  be  injurious  ;  why  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  at  large  should  not  desire  to  participate 
in  its  benefits,  if  it  be  useful ;  and  why  the  medical 
graduates  of  other  Universities  should  be  content  to 
hold  the  power  of  applying  their  noxious  or  salutary 
agents  in  London,  by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  a  College, 
which  is  in  fact,  and  is  declared  by  the  highest  au- 
thority to  be,  to  Universities,  only  as  the  willow  to  the 
cypress,  or  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  honest  publican  enjoys  the  power  of 
distributing  his  drugs  by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  the 
police  magistrate,  are  some  of  the  mysteries  of  physic, 
which  are  to  me  as  inexplicable  as  the  belief,  by  men 
of  otherwise  sound  intellects,  in  the  doctrine  of  pesti- 
lential contagion,  and  the  utility  of  sanitary  laws,  and 
into  which  1  shall  not  at  present  attempt  further  to 
penetrate.     The  eflfect  of  an  organization  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  branches  of  the  medical  profession,  altogether 
peculiar  to  this  country,  as  powerfully  depressive  of 
that  exuberance  of  health  in  the  metropolis,  which 
could  not  fail  to  exist  under  that  unrestrained  exertion 
of  talent,  always  attendant  upon  perfect  freedom  of 
professional  competition,  ought,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
allay  the  fears  of  those  who  may  entertain  any  appre- 
hension, that,  by  over  population,  this  island  might 
possibly  run  a  risk  of  being  pushed  off  its  centre  of 
gravity.  If,  to  this  collegiate  guardianship  of  the 
public  health,  were  added  the  universal  extension  of 
sanitary  laws,  the  happy  union,  whilst  it  lasted,  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  affirm,  would  infallibly  exempt  even 
the  most  populous  districts  of  the  world  from  all  the 
dangers  of  excessive  multiplication. 

To  decide  upon  a  piece  of  mechanism,  it  is  true, 
we  would  select  a  jury  of  mechanics  ;  upon  the  qua- 
lities of  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  jury  of  woollen  drapers  or 
of  tailors.  These  are  palpable  and  tangible  objects, 
respecting  which  such  persons  are  daily  accustomed 
to  exercise  their  judgement:  but,  towards  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  Islamism  or  Hindoism,  we  would  choose 
all  other  sorts  of  persons,  in  preference  to  the  profes- 
sional expounder  of  these  religions;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, towards  forming  a  correct  judgement  concerninga 
mere  tenet  of  conjectural  medicine, — a  matter  of  pure 
faith, — an  offspring  of  the  imagination, — a  creature  of 
the  fancy, — unless  we  wished  to  be  misled,  we  should 
prefer  a  jury  of  clergymen  to  a  jury  of  physicians.  In 
this  case,  I  would,  with  that  distinguished  medical 
logician.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  prefer  a  jury  of  lawyers  to 
either :  he  thinks  it  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,   morp  safe  and  advisable  to  ask 
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for  the  assistance  of  some  7neinhers  of  the  bench  o/'  the 
bar,  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  and  investigate 
facts,  or  even  of  such  plain  men  as  compose  juries, 
than  medical  men^  Elements  of  Med.  Logic, 
p.  183. 

Yet,  with  a  surprising  disregard  of  the  most  fami- 
liar principles  of  human  nature,  it  is  the  literary  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  the 
collegiate  successors  of  the  very  framers  of  the  existing 
sanitary  laws  ;  the   confidential   advisers  of  Govern- 
ments in  matters  of  quarantine,  and  the  actual  snper- 
intendants  of  sanitary  establishments,   who  may  be 
considered  as  the  very  high  priests  of  the  system,  that 
have  been  usually  consulted  respecting  the  efficiency 
of  establishments,  in  favour  of  which,  from  habit,  in- 
terest, or  consistency,  they  have  naturally  so  strong  a 
bias  !     When  the  benevolent  Howard  applied  for  in- 
formation, respecting  the  cause  of  plague,  to  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  lazarettos  in  the  Levant,  he  was  uncon- 
sciously laying  the  foundation  of  prolonged  delusion. 
It  has  been  observed  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  that  but  few  physicians  embraced  it,  at 
the  period  of  its  promulgation,  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  forty  years.    But,  if  great  political  and  legisla- 
tive measures,  purporting  to  be  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public   health,   had   hinged   upon   the   question, 
whether  the  blood  circulates   or  does  not  circulate, 
would  not  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  the  days  of 
Harvey  have  considered  it  their  duty  personally  to 
examine  it,  as  a  question  of  fact  or  science,  without 
attending  to  the  pre-conceptions  of  medical  men  "^  By 
such  a  proceeding,  cotemporary  physicians  would  have 
been  obliged,   by  a  due  regard  to  their  own  interests 
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and  reputation,  Immediately  to  adopt  and  to  proclaim 
the  truth. 

But  instead  of  proceeding  with  my  own  reasoning, 
let  me  state  an  example  or  precedent,  of  total  disre- 
gard to  medical  opinion  on  this  suhject,  in  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  being  the  first  decision  upon  record  pre- 
cisely in  point.  The  principle  that,  on  a  question  of 
science,  facts  alone  should  be  attended  to,  has  been 
virtually  recognised  and  consecrated  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  by  a  memorable  decision  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  in  October,  1822.  Regardless  of  the  imani- 
mous  dictum  even  of  the  medical  members  of  their 
own  body,  being  nhie  in  number,  as  well  as  the  known 
opinion  of  an  immense  majority  of  all  the  physicians 
of  Spain,  they  rejected  in  toto,  after  a  solemn  debate, 
and  by  a  majority  of  sixty  five  to  forty-eight  votes,  the 
project  of  a  code  of  sanitary  laws,  which  had  been  for 
years  in  careful  preparation,  successively  by  a  com- 
mission of  the  Government  and  two  committees  of 
public  health  of  the  Cortes.  Their  proceedings  upon 
that  occasion  will  be  found  in  Section  XXIX  of  this 
volume. 

Would  not  the  partisans  of  pestilential  contagion 
in  Britain,  if  they  had  not  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cussions been  made  to  feel  that  their  doctrine  rested 
upon  no  firmer  a  foundation  than  mere  faith,  have 
eagerly  proposed  the  further  extension  and  invigoration 
of  sanitary  laws,  instead  of  talking  of  the  propriety 
of  modifying  their  provisions  where  they  already  exist  ? 
And  are  our  statesmen  and  legislators  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  being  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  support 
of  establishments  demonstrated  to  be  inefficient  for 
their  proposed  ends,  and  otherwise  highly  injurious  to 
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mankind,  lest  they  should,  by  a  just  decision,  virtually- 
convict  medical  bodies  and  individuals,  to  whom  au- 
thority has  been  attributed,  of  having,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring experimentally  to  investigate  the  truth, 
obstinately  persisted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
replete  with  error,  contradiction,  inconsistency,  ab- 
surdity, and  misrepresentation  ? 

Such  is  the  system  for  the  support  of  which  Britain, 
like  other  nations,  is  exposed  to  a  certain  enormous 
annual  detriment,  of  which  some,  although  but  a  very 
inadequate,  estimate  maybe  formed  from  the  following 
statements. 

From  the  5th  of  January  1800,  when  the  existing 
system  of  sanitary  laws  commenced  in  England,  to 
the  5th  of  July  1822,  the  expenditure  for  the  ser- 
vice of  quarantine  at  home  only  has  amounted  to 
595,646/. ;  of  which  some  330,675/.  have  been  de- 
frayed from  tonnage  duties,  and  264,971/.  from  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state.  This  I  understand  to 
be  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  Chetney  Hill,  the  build- 
ing of  lazarettos,  and  other  incidental  charges.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  of  these  regular 
charges,  nearly  three-fourths  have  been  incurred  at 
the  out-ports,  where  there  is  but  little  commerce  with 
the  Levant,  whilst  little  more  than  one-fourth  has 
been  incurred  at  the  port  of  London,  where  the  chief 
part  of  that  trade  is  concentred. 

It  is  also  a  curious  phaenomenon  in  the  practical 
application  of  these  laws,  that  during  the  years  1811, 
1812,  and  1813, — the  quarantine  charges  at  the  port 
of  Scilly  exceeding  seven  thousand  pounds, — only 
one  vessel  performed  quarantine  at  that  station  !  In 
1788,  1789,  and  1790,  there  was  also  only  07ie  vessel. 
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a  transient  one.  I  have  not  seen  returns  for  other 
years;  but,  at  the  same  rate,  during  the  ten  years,  from 
1803  to  1812  inclusive,  that  the  quarantine  charges 
at  Scilly  amounted  to  20,52*2/.  136".  \d.,  no  more  than 
three  vessels  would  have  performed  quarantine  there, 
being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seven  thousand  pounds  for 
each  vessel !  This  was  the  port  destined  for  vessels 
having  empested  persons  on  board.  But  even  these 
two  vessels  had  no  such  commodities,  but  were  proba- 
bly driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  or  some  other  ac- 
cident, which  does  not  appear. 

From  official  evidence  presented  to  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the 
plague  in  1819,  we  find,  that  no  person  has,  since  the 
establishment  of  quarantine,  at  any  time  arrived  in  any 
English  port,  being  ill  of  the  plague  ;  and  that  no 
person  has  been  seized  with  it  in  any  of  the  lazarettos 
of  this  country.  And  from  a  petition  of  the  Levant 
Company  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  against  the  pass- 
ing of  the  quarantine  laws,  dated  the  3 1st  of  January, 
1720,  it  appears,  that  for  140  years  preceding  that 
period,  the  trade  with  Turkey  had  been  carried  on 
"  without  any  ill  consequences."  Thus,  in  a  period 
of  244  years,  140  without  and  104  with  quarantine, 
plague  has  not  appeared  in  England  in  consequence  of 
intercourse  with  the  Levant.  (The  pestilences  which 
did  appear  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  of  course  produced  by  their  pro- 
per causes,  widely  different  from,  or  diametrically  op- 
posite in  their  natiu'e  to,  a  specific  contagion.)  If, 
then,  244  years  be  not  sufficiently  long  to  authorize 
us  to  conclude  that  the  experiment  is  complete,  we 
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should  ask  In  vain  what  period  would  be  sufficient  : 
yet  with  such  irresistible  evidence  perfectly  accessible 
to  them,  evidence  calculated  to  convince  all  persons 
not  proof  against  conviction,  that  quarantine  and  la- 
zarettos could  have  neither  end  nor  object  in  England, 
even  if  plague  were  undoybfedli/  contagious  in  the 
Levant,  did  the  physicians,  who  had  been  appointed 
from  time  to  time  as  boards  of  health,  in  order  to  frame 
systems  of  sanitary  laws,  evince  the  determination  not 
to  indulge  a  single  doubt,  nor  to  hazard  a  single  in- 
quiry respecting  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  upon  which 
their  regulations  were  to  be  founded;  i.  e.  respecting 
the  existence  of  the  evils  which  they  were  to  frame 
laws  to  remedy  !  It  was  to  provide  for  a  case,  which 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  never  been  known  to 
happen  ;  viz.  the  arrival  of  an  empested  person  in 
England  from  the  Levant ;  that  the  station  of  Scilly, 
with  a  pest-house,  was  established  by  one  of  these  sa- 
gacious boards  ;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that  a  phy- 
sician who  had  been  at  one  time  almost  perpetual 
president  of  the  College,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Walcheren  inquiry  candidly  confessed,  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  ignorance  of  camp  and 
contagious  diseases,  should  have  proposed  that  the 
double  walls  of  the  lazaretto  of  Mahon,  thirty  feet 
high,  then  in  our  possession,  should  be  preferred  as 
a  defence  against  the  contagion  of  the  Levantine 
pestilence. 

"  Oh,  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  ! 

Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?" — Shakspeare. 

Even  more  than  a  proportional  direct  and  incidental 
expenditure,  on  account  of  sanitary  estabhshments. 
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we  tnay  reasonably  infer,  is  incurred  at  Malta,  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

In  England,  between  the  years  1815  and  1823  in- 
clusively, 6519  vessels  have  performed  quarantine,  be- 
ing on  an  average  about  724  vessels  annually,  Esti- 
mating the  burden  of  these  vessels  at  the  average  of 
only  150  tons  each,  and  the  loss  sustained,  in  conse- 
quence of  detention  in  quarantine,  by  tear  and  wear 
of  ships,  cordage,  and  rigging,  wages  and  maintenance 
of  crews,  damage,  deterioration  and  pilferage  of  car- 
goes, &c  ,  at  one  pound  per  ton,  the  total  amount  of 
loss  sustained  from  this  cause  would  be  108,600/.  an- 
nually. If  at  200  tons,  the  amount  would  be  144,800/. 

The  amount  of  positive  loss  annually  sustained  by 
the  public,  owing  to  this  cause,  by  vessels  doing  qua- 
rantine at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
must  be  proportionally  greater  than  in  England. 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  of  communities  in 
times  of  actual  pestilence,  although  it  may  not  be 
capable  of  being  ascertained  with  due  approximation 
towards  accuracy,  must  reasonably  be  deemed  to  be 
very  great,  when  we  consider  the  additional  disburse- 
ments to  which  they  are  liable,  during  the  three  or 
four  months  that  a  pestilence  usually  lasts,  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  provisions,  removal,  flight,  &c.  In 
1813,  when  La  Valetta,  the  capital  of  Malta,  Was  di- 
vided into  thirty-two  plague  divisions  or  sections,  it  is 
believed  that  the  extra  expenditure  in  provisioning 
the  inhabitants  whom  it  had  been  thought  proper  to 
shut  up,  and  in  building  thick  and  high  walls  to  repel 
contagion,  &c.,  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  a  million 
sterling. 

But  the  detriment   occasioned  by  sanitary  restric- 
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tions,  in  preventing  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation, 
and  manufactures,  &c.,  from  extending  to  those  limits 
which  they  would  otherwise  attain,  is  above  all  calcu- 
lation. They  may  be  regarded  as  being  more  instru- 
mental than  any  other  cause,  or  perhaps  than  all 
other  causes  combined,  in  checking  the  progress  of 
population,  wealth,  and  prosperity  in  the  British  de- 
pendencies in  the  Mediterranean  :  and,  if  any  nation 
possessing  or  acquiring  territory  in  that  quarter  were 
to  abolish,  or  not  to  establish  sanitary  laws,  the  value 
of  these  dependencies  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
even  from  their  actual  standard,  unless  the  regulations 
in  question  were,  with  respect  to  them,  also  wholly 
removed. 

Were  these  laws  repealed  in  Britain,  their  discon- 
tinuance in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Islands 
would  follow  of  course:  and  Genoa,  Venice,  Leghorn, 
Ancona,  Trieste,  Marseilles,  the  Spanish  ports,  and 
even  Odessa,  if  they  did  not  abolish  them  from  con- 
viction or  imitation,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don them  in  self-defence.  Nay,  the  civilization  and 
prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  all  those  countries  which  do 
not  possess  sanitary  establishments,  would  be  mate- 
rially advanced  by  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  by 
other  nations.  Thus,  all  nations  and  all  colonies 
would  be  reciprocally  benefited;  as  well  those  which 
are,  as  those  which  are  not,  burdened  with  these  per- 
nicious establishments. 

It  is,  for  many  reasons,  incumbent  on  Britain  to  set 
an  example  in  this  matter  ;  but  particularly,  because 
the  sanitary  system  is  far  more  injurious  to  her  than 
to  other  commercial  nations.  France  does  not  suffer 
proportionally  near  so  much,  since,   from  proximity, 
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the  commerce  of  Marseilles,  with  all  parts  of  the  Le- 
vant, may  more  readily  embrace  those  seasons,  which 
are  most  favomable  to  short  quarantmes ;  nor  the 
Netherlands,  since  there  quarantine  is  neither  so  rigid 
nor  of  such  long  duration.  The  sum  total  of  the  ad- 
vantages, which  would  arise  to  the  different  interests 
which  they  affect  in  this  country,  from  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions,  will  of  course  be  variously  estimated 
by  individuals,  according  to  their  particular  views. 
But,  without  attempting  a  calculation,  I  should  think 
that  no  person,  who  has  minutely  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  disposed  to  estimate  them  at  a  less 
amount  than  several  millions  sterling  annually. 

The  great  pecuniary  detriment  which  they  occasion 
to  nations,  would  certainly  be  a  strong  additional 
ground,  if  any  could  be  required,  why  sanitary  laws 
should  be  universally  abolished  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  of 
itself  sufficient,  that  they  are  disgraceful  to  science  and 
civilization,  and  destructive  of  health  and  life. — In  my 
"  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  epidemic  and 
pestilential  Diseases,  &c."  it  has  been  proved  that  pes- 
tilential contagion  does  not  exist;  that  sanitary  laws 
are  consequently  without  an  end  or  object  ;  that  they 
are  highly  injurious  to  many  of  the  best  interests  of 
communities  ;  that  they  increase  in  an  extraordinary 
ratio  the  sickness  and  mortality  which  it  is  their  pro- 
fessed end  to  avert  or  to  remedy  ;  that  they  are  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  despotism  for  the  op- 
pression and  degradation  of  nations  ;  and  that,  if  even 
pestilential  contagion  did  undoubtedly  exist,  the  sa- 
nitary code  would  still  be  both  unjustifiable  and  per- 
nicious. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  pubhcation  is  further  to 
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illustrate  these  propositions  ;  to  confirm  them  by  ad- 
ditional proofs,  derived  from  the  results  of  subsequent 
researches,  particularly  from  the  history  of  the  fever  of 
Barcelona  in  1821,  and  other  epidemics  in  Spain  ;  to 
elucidate  the  subject  still  further,  by  a  review  of  two 
Reports  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  1818,  respecting  my  former  work 
upon  epidemic  diseases ;  of  the  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed,  on 
an  application  from  me,  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of 
the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the  plague  in  1819  ;  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  upon  the  re- 
jection, according  to  the  principles  of  my  various  re- 
presentations to  that  body,  of  the  project  of  a  code  of 
sanitary  laws  of  their  Committee  of  Public  Health  in 
October  1822. 

In  order  further  to  remove  doubts  and  to  explain 
difficulties,  I  have  inserted  the  representations  made  to 
the  Spanish  legislature,  and  other  authorities,  during 
my  residence  in  Spain  ;  also  a  refutation  of  some  of- 
ficial and  demi-official  objections,  principally  founded 
upon  representations  from  the  quarantine  stations  in 
the  Mediterranean;  together  with  facts  and  observations 
derived  from  sources  of  unquestionable  authenticity, 
respecting  the  progress  and  recent  ravages  of  that  for- 
midable pestilence  called  cholera,  in  Hindostan  and 
other  countries  of  the  East ;  and  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  respecting  the  epidemic  of  the  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  dated  July  8th  1823.  If  that  epidemic 
had  happened  previous  to  my  agitation  of  the  question 
of  pestilential  contagion,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  ranked   among  contagious  maladies,  a  circum- 
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stance  that  might  have  given  rise  to  much  inconve- 
nience and  vexation,  and  even  to  great  mortality  in 
the  metropolis,  by  the  operation  of  terror  and  the  sa- 
nitary code.  And,  if  the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases 
had  been  generally  understood,  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened at  all,  since  then  such  an  establishment  would 
never  have  been  placed  in  such  a  situation  ;  and  thus, 
on  a  single  object,  half  a  million  sterling  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  State. 

The  duration  of  my  researches  and  controversies 
upon  this  subject  has  now  extended  to  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  And,  if  I  had  neither  investigated 
nor  written,  I  leave  it  to  enlightened  and  unbiassed 
judges  to  decide  whether  the  doctrine  of  pestilential 
contagion,  as  a  whole,  might  not  have  remained,  if 
not  unquestioned,  at  least  unrefuted,  for  three  times 
thirty  years ;  and  to  estimate  from  thence,  what  is,  in 
a  view  of  common  interest  to  nations,  the  value  of  my 
labours,  should  I  have  been  at  length  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  laid  the  question  of  its  existence  finally  at 
rest. 

Feeling  as  much  pleasure  in  retracting  error,  as  in 
advancing  truth,  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  upon 
this  occasion  to  state,  that  when  some  years  ago  the 
official  inquiries,  which  I  had  solicited,  terminated 
without  being  productive  of  any  direct  satisfactory  re- 
sult, I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  Government  must  have  experienced  in 
deciding  between  the  force  of  novel  truths,  unsupported 
but  by  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weight  of 
custom,  authority,  and  numbers  on  the  other  hand,  in 
a  matter  so  deeply  affecting  the  health  and  lives  of 
communities  as  sanitary  laws;  and  that,  in  looking  for 
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the  immediate  repeal  of  these  laws,  as  an  effect  of  those 
investigations,  I  was  consequently  much  too  sanguine 
in  my  expectations.  My  cooler  judgement  has  since 
instructed  me,  that,  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  official 
discussion,  and  under  the  prevalence  of  the  delusion 
by  which  the  subject  was  yet  obscured,  such  a  measure 
would  probably  have  been  impracticable  in  1819,  even 
if  it  had  met  with  the  full  concurrence  of  His  Majesty's 
Ministers.  But  since  that  period  circumstances  have, 
in  respect  to  this  inquiry,  very  materially  altered. 
Elucidation  has  been  proceeding  towards  maturity,  un- 
til it  may  be  regarded  as  at  length  complete.  In  Spain 
the  result  far  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions. There,  sanitary  laws  were  rejected  by  a  majority 
equal  to  that  by  which  I  had  apprehended  that  they 
WGuld  be  confirmed.  And  if,  in  Britain,  it  should 
even  be  still  doubted,  that  enough  has  been  done  to 
warrant  the  immediate  repeal  of  this  most  noxious 
code,  it  cannot  at  any  rate  be  denied,  that  I  have  here 
adduced  new  and  invincible  reasons,  why  the  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  should  be  uninterruptedly  pro- 
secuted, until  a  determination  be  formed,  either  that 
the  system  of  sanitary  laws  is  pernicious,  and  ought 
to  be  universally  abolished,  or  that  it  is  beneficial,  and 
ought  to  be  universally  extended. 
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SECTION  I. 


SKETCH    OF   THE    AUTHORS   EARLY  PROCEEPINGS  RE- 
SPECTING   PESTILENTIAL    CONTAGION. 

Old  error  thus  with  shades  impure 

Throws  sacred  truth  behind. 
Yet  sometimes  through  the  deep  obscure 

She  bursts  upon  the  mind. Cunningham. 

L  HE  subject  of  epidemic  diseases  consists  of  three 
distinct  branches  :  1.  The  doctrine  of  pestilential 
contagion,  and  the  system  of  sanitary  laws.  2.  The 
real  causes,  and  proper  means  of  prevention  of  epi- 
demic maladies.      3,  Their  nature  and  cure. 

The  immense  influence  upon  health  and  life,  as  well 
as  upon  many  others  of  the  best  interests  of  commu- 
nities, of  a  doctrine  and  a  code  of  laws,  so.universally 
applicable  as  those  which  the  first  branch  of  this  in- 
quiry embraces,  renders  it  of  far  more  importance, 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  investigation  concerning 
epidemic  diseases,  than  both  the  other  branches  com- 
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billed.  To  search  for  any  other  causes  of  pestilence 
than  contagion,  were  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion valid,  or  for  any  other  means  of  prevention 
than  sanitary  laws,  were  sanitary  laws  efficient  for 
their  proposed  ends,  would  be  at  least  supereroga- 
tory ;  and  under  the  operation  of  a  code,  of  which  an 
inevitable  effect  is  to  induce  the  sick,  from  the  dread 
of  being  abandoned,  to  conceal  their  illness,  until 
concealment  becomes  impossible,  i.  e.  until  the  dis- 
ease is  beyond  remedy, — to  attempt  to  apply  even  such 
principles  of  cure  as  have  been  ascertained  to  be  under 
other  circumstances  efficient,  would  be  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless,  by  bringing  a  correct  mode  of 
treatment  into  disrepute.  Besides  that,  by  limiting 
the  discussion,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  three 
objects,  each  of  them  extensive  and  distinct,  the 
further  advantage  is  obtained  of  depriving  unfair  op- 
ponents of  the  opportunity,  which  would  be  afforded 
by  the  blending  together  of  so  many  and  such  dis- 
similar topics,  of  perplexing  and  mystifying  a  subject 
in  its  nature  sufficiently  intelligible. 

Such  are  explicitly  the  reasons  why,  in  this  investi- 
gation, the  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the  efficiency  of  sani- 
tary laws  for  their  proposed  ends,  is  kept  distinct 
from,  and  made  to  take  precedence  of,  the  other 
branches  of  the  subject ;  and  why,  in  the  course  of  my 
previous  elucidations  of  pestilential  diseases,  I  have 
thought  fit,  in  the  representations  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  make  to  the  Governments,  and  to  the 
municipal,  medical,  or  other  public  bodies,  of  various 
countries,  exclusively  to  adhere,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  as  if  nothing   had  been  done   in  respect  to  the 
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others,  to  this  particular  brancli  of  the  inquiry  ;  a 
branch  that  may  be  said  to  possess  even  greater  interest 
in  a  poUtical,  municipal,  legislative,  and  philanthro- 
pical,  than  it  does  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  previous 
state  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  put  him  in 
a  better  condition  to  appreciate  the  result  of  my  re- 
searches in  Spain,  as  u^ell  as  to  leave  an  authentic 
record  to  future  times  of  the  progress  made  towards 
establishing  correct  notions  on  a  subject  of  such  ex- 
traordinary importance,  I  think  it  right  to  prefix  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  my  proceedings  on  this  sub- 
ject, up  to  the  period  of  my  expedition  to  that 
country. 

In  1790,  early  in  my  professional  career,  having 
occasion  in  the  course  of  treating  cases  of  sporadic* 
yellow  fever,  in  Jamaica,  to  remark  that  the  disease 
was  not  propagated  by  contact ;  and  not  being  able  to 
perceive  any  real  difference  between  individual  cases 
of  sporadic  and  epidemic  yellow  fever  of  equal  in- 
tensity, I  began  to  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the 
correctness  of  the  dogmas  ves^ectmg  pesti/enlial  co?i- 
tagioUy  which  I  had  learnt  in  the  schools.  Pursuing 
this  train  of  reasoning,  my  doubts  were  gradually 
extended  to  other  epidemic  maladies,  and  these  doubts 
were  soon  converted  into  certainty  :  the  events  of  the 
fever  of  Philadelpliia,  in  1793,  served  to  complete  my 
conviction,  that  "  no  general  disease^  which  is  capable 
of  affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  is  ever  propa- 
gated by  contagioji"  The  illustration  of  this  general 
proposition,  deduced  from  undeniable  facts,  and 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  constituted  the 
*  Isolated — single — not  epidemic. 
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theme  of  my  earliest  publication  on  this  subject, 
printed  in  Calcutta,  in  1796,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Source  of  epidemic  and  pestilential 
Diseases,"  &c.  My  proofs  rested  principally  on  the 
following  leading  circumstances  :  1 .  The  absence  of 
all  proof  of  any  contagious  property  in  epidemic  dis- 
eases; 2.  The  incompatibility  of  other  causes  to  which 
they  are  distinctly  to  be  traced,  with  the  existence  of 
a  contagious  property  ;  3.  The  absence  of  phsenoraena 
in  epidemic  diseases,  which,  if  ihey  depended  upon 
a  specific  contagion,  would  necessarily  be  present:  to 
which  I  have  added,  as  results  of  subsequent  re- 
searches ;  4.  The  presence  of  phsenomena  in  these 
diseases  wholly  incompatible  with  a  contagious  pro- 
perty ;  and  5 .  The  exposition  of  the  original  source 
of  the  erroneous  hypothesis  of  pestilential  contagion. 
Although  many  persons  may  have  at  various  periods 
doubted  or  disbelieved  the  existence  of  such  a  property 
in  particular  epidemics,  mine  is  unquestionably  the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  only  refutation  yet  existing,  of 
the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  universally. 

In  1/98,  I  was  presented,  by  the  surgeon  of  an 
xA.merican  ship  in  the  port  of  Calcutta,  with  a  copy  of 
my  several  tracts,  including  the  dissertation  upon 
epidemic  diseases,  as  reprinted  at  Philadelphia  in 
1797  ;  and  some  years  afterwards  eminent  physicians 
of  that  country  openly  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
pestilential  contagion.*     About  the  same  period,  an 

*  In  1804,  Dr.  Rush,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Medical  Inquiries 
and  Observations^"  thus  expresses  himself :  "  In  the  fourth  volume, 
the  reader  will  find  a  retraction  of  the  author's  former  opinion  of 
the  yellow-fever  spreading  by  contagion.  He  begs  forgiveness  of 
the  friends  of  science  and  humanity,  if  the  publication  of  that 
opinion  has  had  any  influence   in  increasing  the  misery  and  mor- 
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iiiipojtation  of  these  tracts  took  place  from  America 
to  London ;  where  they  underwent  a  sort  of  regular 
medical  excommunication.  In  1800,  travelling  in 
Germany,  I  met  with  an  American  criticism  of  my 
Asiatic  doctrines,  of  considerable  length,  belonging 
to  Professor  Reich  of  Berlin.  That  year,  an  English 
edition  of  the  Dissertation  on  Epidemic  Diseases  ap- 
peared in  the  free  town  of  Hamburgh  ;  and,  in  1805, 
a  German  translation  of  it  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Coburg 
in  Saxony.  In  London,  ^ince  1800,  it  has  formed  an 
article  of  the  medical  circulating  libraries  ;  and  it  was 
in  that  year  the  first  attempt  was  made  from  England 
to  investigate  the  plague  of  the  Levant  upon  the 
avowed  principle  of  non-contagion.  It  failed;  the 
investigator,  from  want  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  perished. 

The  code  of  quarantine  regulations,  framed  in 
1800,  by  a  Committee  or  Board  of  Health*,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  revised, 
and,  with  some  trivial  alterations,  confirmed  by  an- 
other Committee  similarly  constituted,  in   ISOof,  is 

tality  attendant  upon  that  disease.  Indeed  such  is  the  pain  he 
feels  that  he  ever  entertained,  or  propagated  it,  that  it  will  long, 
and  perhaps  always  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  he  would  otherwise 
have  derived  from  a  review  of  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  public 
duties  of  his  situation." 

*  The  Committee  of  1 800  was  composed  of  eleven  members  ; 
G.  Baker,  L.  Pepys,  J.  Gisborne,  A.  S.  Hamond,  Pat.  Russell, 
Jas.  Johnston,  Gil.  Blane,  J.  Robertson  Barclay,  Thos.  Boone, 
E.  Lee,  and  J.  Green  ;  the  first  nine  physicians,  and  the  two  last 
Levant  merchants. 

t  The  Committee  of  1 805  was  composed  of  nine  physicians  : 
A.  S.  Hamond,  J.  Milman,  A.  Munro,  Lucas  Pepys,  J.  Hunter, 
H.  R.  Rcynokls,  W.  Hcberdcn,  J.  N.  Harnes.s,  and  Jas.  Hervy 
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that  which  is  now  in  force  in  England  ;  and  is  of 
course  constructed  after  the  model  of  the  sanitary 
codes  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  judge  from 
their  Report,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Committee 
of  1800  were  acquainted  with  fhe  existence  of  my 
doctrines  concerning  the  plague,  although  they  had 
been  in  general  circulation  since  1796,  and  had  al- 
ready made  the  tour  of  Asia,  America,  and  Europe. 
But  if  so,  they  were  not  therefore  justifiable  for  hav- 
ing omitted  to  ascertain,  by  valid  proofs,  the  existence 
of  the  evil  against  which  they  were  appointed  to  pro- 
pose remedies.  To  take  facts  for  granted,  and  to 
legislate  upon  assumption,  is  at  least  a  very  extra- 
ordinary, and,  I  should  hope,  a  very  unusual  course. 
The  Committee  of  1805,  being  better  informed  upon 
this  point,  were  still  less  excusable.  They  were  ap- 
pointed "  to  consider  and  report  the  measures,  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  adopt,  in  case  the  plague,  or 
other  infectious  (contagious)  disease,  attended  with 
great  mortality,  shall  pass  the  barrier  of  the  quaran- 
tine, and  actually  appear  amongst  us."  They  pre- 
sented two  Reports  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  the 
30th  of  April  and  the  15th  of  May  1805,  consisting 
of  an  "  outline  of  a  plan  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  plague,  or  other  contagious  diseases  ;"  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  they  say,  "  In  considering  a  subject  of 
this  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  not  risk  the  lives 
of  our  fellow* creatures  through  a  confidence  in  any 
speculative  opinions,  which  want  the  sanction  of  ex- 
perience.^^    Had  the  Board  taken  due  pains  to  inves- 

Secretaiy.  Hamond  and  Pepys  had  been  members  of  the  former 
Committee.  Both  Committees  were  composed  principally  of 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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tlgate  the  opinions,  which  they  were  pleased  to  repre- 
sent as  speculative,  they  could  not  but  have  perceived 
that  they  were  conclusions  logically  deduced  from  un- 
deniable premises  ^  whilst  those  which  they  have  chosen 
to  take  for  granted,  as  being  founded  upon  what  they 
cslW  the  ea'pe7'ience  (meaning  the /?r«c/ic^)  of  ages,  are 
but  vague  or  baseless  traditions — mere  inventions 
of  the  most  superstitious  times.  Had  the  Committee, 
upon  this  occasion,  entered  into  a  substantial  inquiry, 
instead  of  taking  the  received  doctrines  for  granted, 
much  time,  expense,  and  controversy  would  have  been 
spared  :  "  If  men  had  been  willing  to  learn,  all  these 
controversies  might  have  died  the  very  day  they  were 
first  brought  forth." — Hooker. 

In  September,  1800,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Windham, 
then  our  envoy  at  the  court  of  Tuscany,  with  a  view 
to  settle  in  Florence,  from  whence  it  was  my  design 
to  pass  over  to  the  Levant,  as  opportunity  might  offer, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  my  projected  experiments 
on  the  plague,  i.  e.  practically  to  verify  my  theoretical 
conclusions.  Towards  effecting  this  object  Mr. 
Windham  promised,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
to  concur.  On  our  arrival  at  Vienna,  we  learnt  that 
the  French  had  got  possession  of  Tuscany,  which  of 
course  frustrated  my  plan  of  settling  in  Florence,  as 
well  as  my  ulterior  project.  It  happened,  that  at  this 
time  a  destructive  epidemic  prevailed  in  Cadiz. 
Wishing  to  procure  permission  to  proceed  to  that  city, 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Lord  Minto,  then 
British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  which  I  thought  it 
necessary  previously  to  obtain,  there  being  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  I  applied  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  that  capital  for  passports.     These  his 
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excellency  declined  to  grant  upon  bis  own  authority. 
I  even  offered  to  place  myself  under  the  strictest  sur- 
veillance whilst  performing  my  experiments  in  Cadiz. 
I  had  previously  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  my  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Source  of  epidemic  and  pestilential 
Diseases,  and  urged  all  the  arguments  that  occurred 
to  me,  both  by  letter  and  personally,  to  induce  him 
to  grant  my  request.  But  he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  act  without  authority  from  his  court.  I  observed 
to  him,  that  as  before  he  could  receive  an  answer  from 
Madrid,  and  I  could,  in  consequence  of  such  answer, 
should  it  prove  favourable,  repair  to  Cadiz,  the  epi- 
demic, not  being  contagious ,  but  depending  upon  the 
season,  would  cease.  This  I  truly  predicted,  from 
the  usual  course  of  epidemics  in  those  latitudes,  would 
happen  in  the  course  of  December.  The  scruples  of 
the  ambassador  were  perhaps  fortunate  ;  for  had  I 
gone  that  year  to  Cadiz,  and  treated  the  epidemic,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  the  Inquisition  being  in  full 
vigour,  and  my  doctrines  of  non-contagion  avowed, 
that  strong  means  would  have  been  taken  to  defeat 
my  object,  and  probably  to  punish  me  for  my  infi- 
delity. 

My  next  attempt  to  procure  a  theatre  for  experi- 
mental inquiry  was  equally  unsuccessful.  It  was  by 
way  of  memorial  to  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  then 
in  the  administration,  transmitted  through  his  son, 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  dated  Hamburgh,  May  3, 
1801,  soliciting  a  special  commission,  for  practically 
investigating  the  plague  in  Egypt,  a  British  army 
having  then  possession  of  that  country.  The  purport 
of  the  answer,  which  I  received,  was,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  (for  I  have  not  the  letter  an- 
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nouncing  it  before  me),  to  this  effect, — that  *'  the  na- 
ture of  the  arrangements  made  for  Egypt  did  not  ad- 
mit of  any  new  medical  appointments."  Content 
with  having  done  all  that  depended  upon  me,  I  de- 
termined to  wait  some  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  carrying  my  project  i-nto  execution. 

This  opportunity  I  then  thought  would  most  cer- 
tainly occur  in  France,  where  scientific  projects,  not 
much  more  profound  than  mine,  were  so  splendidly 
encouraged  and  patronized,  at  least  in  the  journals. 
Accordingly  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of  im- 
patience that  I  remained  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  my  profession,  till  the  signing  of  preliminary 
articles  of  peace,  between  Britain  and  France,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  latter  country  in 
November  1801. 

After  a  few  months  residence  in  Paris,  I  resolved 
on  a  mode  of  proceeding  towards  obtaining  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  my  long-meditated  plan  for  the 
investigation  of  the  plague.  In  March,  1802,  I  pre- 
sented, through  Senator  Perregeaux,  a  memorial  to 
M.  Chaptal,  minister  of  the  interior,  proposing, 
"  that  an  institution  should  be  established  at  Con- 
stantinople, or  some  other  part  of  the  Levant,  for 
the  treatment  and  investigation  of  the  plague  :  that 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution should  be  provided  by  means  of  voluntary 
subscription  of  governments  and  of  individuals:  that 
it  should  be  under  the  superintendance  of  all  the 
foreign  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  for  the  time 
being,  and  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ottoman 
Government :  that  the  Sublime  Porte  should  be  in- 
vited to  allot  a  certain  district  of  land  for  the  site  of 
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the  necessary  buildings,  &c.,  and  to  confer  on  it  cer- 
tain privileges  and  immunities,  such  as  could  be  ac- 
corded without  offence  to  any  of  the  laws  or  customs 
of  the  country,"  &c.  The  object  of  this  institution 
was  to  illustrate,  by  facts  and  experiments,  the  nature 
and  cure,  and  the  cause  and  prevention  of  that  form 
of  epidemic  usually  called  the  plague  of  the  Levant. 

This  was  a  plan  which  I  thought  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Napoleon,  had  it  been  made  known 
to  him  ;  and,  in  that  case,  to  have  been  acted  upon, 
had  it  not  materially  interfered  with  any  of  his  favour- 
ite views  or  prejudices.  But  it  was  referred  by  the 
minister,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  "  V Ecole  de  Me- 
dec'ine  de  Paris i""  and  from  the  moment  I  was  as- 
sured it  had  received  this  destination,  I  considered  dis- 
approval as  certain.  They  reported  my  plan  to  be 
**  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  carried 
into  execution."  And  this  opinion  was  intimated  to 
me  by  M.  Chaptal,  in  a  polite  note  containing  abun- 
dance of  praise  of  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  charge  of  undue  opposition  to  improvement  is 
not  intended  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  School 
or  College  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  that  seminary  may  now  be  designated.  It  is 
considered  as  common,  in  various  degrees,  to  all 
bodies  of  this  description,  in  every  country,  retaining, 
as  they  still  do,  too  much  of  the  character  of  the  mo- 
nastic institutions  from  which  they  originally  sprung. 
Trembling,  like  the  Sorbonne  of  old,  lest  science 
should  prematurely  dissipate  the  darkness  of  their 
dogmas,  they  are  always  the  first  to  denounce,  and 
the  last  to  adopt,  any  useful  innovation. 

The  proceedings  adverted  to  will  be  found  recorded 
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more  in  detail,  in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  An  Ex- 
cursion in  France,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,"  &c.,  published  by  Longman  and  Co.  in 
1804  ;  one  paragraph  of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  here,  in  proof  of  our  inability  to  estimate 
duly  how  much  an  individual,  in  a  cause  which  he  has 
at  heart,  may  be  able  to  accomplish  by  perseverance, 
even  with  means  apparently  slender,  and  against  ob- 
stacles apparently  insurmountable.  "  Here  I  dismiss 
the  subject  for  the  present,  perhaps  indeed  for  ever. 
As  an  individual,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I  shall 
ever  possess  a  sum  of  power  or  of  influence,  sufficient 
to  vanquish  the  prejudices,  and  obstacles  of  every  kind, 
which  so  extensive  an  investigation  would  have  to  en- 
counter. But  should  any  Government  or  Govern- 
ments, or  any  powerful  body  of  men,  do  themselves 
the  honour  of  patronising,  in  an  efficient  manner,  so 
noble  and  useful  an  inquiry,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
risk  my  life  and  reputation  in  giving  practical  proofs 
of  the  doctrines  which  I  have  advanced  on  these  sub- 
jects."—(pp.  24,  25.) 

During  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  in  1809,  I 
offered  my  services  as  a  volunteer,  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing some  knowledge  of  epidemics.  But  that  was 
not  the  quality  wanted  by  the  Army  Medical  Board 
of  that  period.  They  preferred  candidates,  who,  if 
they  knew  nothing  else  in  the  world,  could  swear  by 
pestilential  contagion,  which  had  been  found  a  sove- 
reign specific  for  covering  medical  disasters.  I  gave 
a  picture  of  their  public  delinquencies.  They  were 
removed  from  office.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  upon  ceasing 
to  be  Physician  general  to  the  army,  ceased  also  to  be 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

E 
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SECTION  II. 


REFUTATION  OF  REPORTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSI- 
CIANS, TO  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  RESPECTING  THE 
author's  work    UPON    EPIDEMIC    DISEASES,  &C.* 

Never  by  tumbler  thro'  the  hoops  was  shown 

Such  skill  in  passing  all  and  touching  none. — Dunciad. 

Fortunately  i  aid  not  dismiss  the  subject/or 

ev€7'y  but  having,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  by  the  patron- 
age of  His  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  of  Lord  Grenville  and  the  Levant  Company,  been 
enabled  experimentally  to  examine  the  plague  in 
Turkey,  I  have,  since  that  period,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  investigation  of  epidemic  diseases  generally,  to 
such  a  state  of  maturity,  that  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion must,  in  defiance  of  the  prejudices  by  which 
their  reception  is  still  opposed,  in  no  long  time  (dis- 
cussion remaining  free)  be  every  where  officially  ac- 
knowledged and  applied. 

This  object  has  been  effected  by  my  researches  in 
the  Levant  in  1815,  and  in  Spain  in  1821,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  original  publications  in  India  in  1796. 
The  results  of  the  former  investigation,  in  two 
volumes,  published  in  1817  and  1818,  have  now  been 
some  years  before  the  world,  and  have  given  rise  to 
much  official  discussion  and  examination.  In  this  place 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  this  matter,  as  such  a  view  will  necessarily 
confer  additional   elucidation   on   the  result  of  my 

*  '**Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  epidemic  and  pesti- 
lential Diseases,  including  Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the 
Plague."  2  vols.  8vo.,  T.  and  G.  Underwood,  Fleet-street,  London, 
1817  and  1818. 
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subsequent  researches  in  Spain,  now  in  part  about  to 
be  communicated  to  the  public: — they  will  mutually 
illustrate  each  other.  This  end  cannot  perhaps  be 
more  effectually  answered,  than  by  inserting  here  the 
correspondence  betvveen  His  Majesty's  most  Hon. 
Privy  Council  and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
in  1818,  respecting  my  work  on  the  plague  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1819,  on  an  ap- 
plication from  me,  **  to  consider  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  in  the  plague,"  together  with  a 
brief  refutation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  sanitary  laws,  were 
then  resisted  by  these  authorities. 

The  Prill/  Council  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 

Council  Office,  Whitehall, 
Sir,  16th  February,  1818. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's 
"most  Honourable  Privy  Council  to  acquaint  you,  that 
their  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  publica- 
tion by  Dr.  Charles  Maclean,  which  he  has  commu- 
nicated to  their  Lordships,  on  the  subject  of  epidemic 
and  contagious  diseases,  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Plague. 

The  subject  is  obviously  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general,  that  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  do  not  feel  that  they  could  pass 
by  Dr.  Maclean's  communication  without  notice 
and  their  Lordships  naturally  look  to  the  enlightened 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as 
being  eminently  calculated  to  furnish  them  with  the 

E  2 
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most  valuable  information,  and  to  elucidate  a  subject 
which  is  no  less  interesting  than  difficult :  under  this 
impression  their  Lordships  have  directed  me  to  trans- 
mit to  you  a  copy  of  the  printed  volume*  published 
by  Dr.  Maclean,  together  with  a  written  summary  of 
his  argument,  which  the  Doctor  has  prepared  by  their 
Lordships'  direction-l^;  and  to  request  that  you  will 
submit  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  order  that  they 
may  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  of  His 
Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  the  view 
which  the  College  take  of  this  question,  and  more 
particularly  their  opinion  on  the  following  proposi- 
tions, as  stated  by  Dr.  Maclean,  viz. : 

1st — Whether   it    be    sufficiently   proved,    that 
epidemic  diseases  do  not  depend  upon  conta- 
gion ;  and  that,  consequently,  quarantine  and 
other  regulations  of  plague   police   are  not 
only  useless  but  pernicious. 
•2nd — If  not,  what  additional  proofs  are  consi- 
dered necessary. 
3rd — Whether  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  as  the 
cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  be  still  deemed  to 
stand,   in   whole   or  in    part,  confirmed   and 
unshaken,  and  all  the  establishments  founded 
upon  it  worthy  of  being  continued. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)     James  Buller. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

*  The  first  volume  of  my  "Results  of  an  Investigation  respect- 
ing epidemic  and  pestilential  Diseases,  including  Researches  in  the 
Levant  concerning  the  Plague,"  published  in  1817. 

t  Inserted  in  No.  31  of  the  "Pamphleteer,"  for  April  1820. 
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The  College  of  Physicians  to  the  Privy  Council. 

College  of  Physicians, 
Sir,  31st  March,  1818. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  most  Ho- 
nourable Privy  Council,  the  following  answers  to  the 
questions  proposed  by  their  Lordships  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  : 

1st — We  are  of  opinion,  although  some  epide- 
mic diseases  are  not  propagated  by  contagion, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  plague 
is  not  contagious,  or  that  the  regulations  of 
plague  police  are  useless  and  pernicious ;  we 
are  persuaded  on  the  contrary,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and 
some  of  us  from  personal  observation,  that  the 
disease  is  communicable  from  one  individual 
to  another. 
2nd — The  additional  proofs  which  would  be 
required  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion, 
must  be  such  proofs  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  general  opinion  of  medi- 
cal and  philosophical  authors  and  historians, 
from  the  times  of  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and 
Galen,  to  the  present  day ;  so  late  as  the  year 
1813,  the  contagious  nature  of  plague  was  fully 
ascertained  by  the  British  medical  officers  in 
the  island  of  Malta. 
3rd — The  doctrine  of  contagion  appears  to  us 
to  be  wholly  "unshaken  "by  any  argument 
which  Dr.  Maclean  has  advanced;  at  the 
same  time  we  think  it  probable,  that  some  of 
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the  personal  restrictions  enforced  on  the  esta- 
blishments for  quarantine,  might  be  modified 
without  risk  to  the  public  safety. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)     Clem.  Hue,  Registrar. 

To  James  Buller,  Esq.,  Council  Office,  Whitehall. 

The  Privy  Council  to  the  College  of  Physicians. 

Council  Office,  Whitehall, 
Sir^  30th  Sept.  IS  IS. 

I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  Lords 
of  His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council  have, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3 1st  March  last, 
received  from  Dr.  Maclean  a  second  volume  of  his 
work  on  the  non-contagious  nature  of  the  plague, 
which  the  Doctor  has  represented  to  their  Lordships, 
as  containing  additional  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  views  upon  that  subject ;  and  as  being  in  conse- 
quence not  unlikely  to  lead  to  some  variation  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Although 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  cannot  undertake  to 
say  how  far  this  may  be  the  case,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  induces  them  again  to  bring  it  under  the 
consideration  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  directed  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  work,  and  to  request  that  you 
will  lay  the  same  before  the  College  for  that  purpose. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)     James  Buller. 

To  Clement  Hue,  Esq.,  Regu^frar  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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The  College  of  Physicians  to  the  Privy  Council. 

College  of  Physicians, 
Sir,  November  7th,  1818. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th  September,  toge- 
ther with  a  copy  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Maclean's 
work  on  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases,  and  to 
state  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  of 
His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  that 
nothing  contained  in  Dr.  Maclean's  second  volume 
has  altered  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  College  in 
their  former  Report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)     Clem.  Hue,  Registrar. 
To  James  Buller,  Esq.,  Council  Office,  Whitehall. 

Were  the  question  of  pestilential  contagion  a  mere 
matter  of  faith,  which  could  only  be  decided  by  au- 
thority, or  by  numbers,  then  doubtless  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  defer  to  a  mere  dictum  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  or  to  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  resting,  like  all 
others,  on  appropriate  evidence,  of  which  medical  men 
are  more  incompetent  judges  in  proportion  as  they 
are,  from  prejudices  of  education,  habit,  or  interest, 
less  unbiassed  than  other  persons  of  equal  intellectual 
power  and  general  acquirements  :  and  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  faculty,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall 
presently  state,  must,  in  all  that  regards  the  question 
of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the  merits  of  sanitary 
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laws,  be  deemed  to  be  by  far  the  least  unbiassed. — It 
is  unfortunate,  when  Governnnents,  swayed  by  routine, 
or  impelled  by  necessity,  find  themselves  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  being  obliged  to  consult,  respecting  the 
propriety  of  adopting  an  important  innovation,  the 
very  persons  who  have  the  most  powerful  motives  for, 
resisting  a  change. 

The  College  had,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  been  in  the  habit,  as  often  as  the 
subject  was  brought  before  them,  of  committing 
themselves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  pestilential  contagion,  and  of  the  effici- 
ency of  sanitary  laws  for  their  proposed  ends,  without 
any  previous  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  facts ; 
and  were  in  1800  and  1805,  still  without  any  previous 
inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the  evil,  for  which  these 
regulations  were  intended  as  the  remedy,  the  framers 
of  the  quarantine  regulations,  which  now  exist  in 
England. 

To  have  pronounced  against  the  doctrine  of  pesti- 
lential contagion,  and  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
sanitary  laws,  would  have  been  to  condemn  all  their 
own  former  numerous  decisions ;  an  act,  which,  al- 
though it  would  have  been  only  a  virtual  declaration 
that  they  were  at  that  time  wiser  than  they  had  been 
at  any  of  these  former  periods, — so  wise  as  to  make 
a  merit  of  renouncing  error, — would  have  indicated  a 
magnanimity  which  but  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  indi- 
viduals, and  still  more  rarely  to  that  of  bodies  of  men. 
It  was  therefore  quite  evident  beforehand  what  would 
be  their  decision  on  the  subject  of  this  reference. 

Having  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  I  consider 
the  College  as  incompetent,  because  not  unbiassed 
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judges  in  this  case,  I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 
Reports  which  they  did  make  upon  this  occasion, 
dated  the  31st  of  March  and  the  7th  of  November 
1818,  are  in  every  particular  destitute  of  foundation. 
Respecting  the  general  features  of  these  documents 
I  may  observe,  that  instead  of  detailed  and  argumen- 
tative Reports,  assigning  fully  the  grounds  of  the 
opinions  delivered,  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected,  and  I  had  expressly  required,  they  consist 
of  nothing  but  bare  unsupported  negatives  to  two  or 
three  questions  proposed  to  them  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, from  a  summary  of  doctrines,  which  had,  with  a 
view  to  simplify  the  inquiry,  been  presented  by  me 
to  that  body.  Thus  the  merits  of  a  system,  of  stu- 
pendous magnitude,  unparalleled  importance,  and 
universal  interest,  the  development  of  which  has  oc- 
cupied several  years  of  laborious  investigation,  and 
filled  two  volumes  of  no  inconsiderable  size,  were 
disposed  of  in  about  twenty  lines  ! 

The  phraseology  of  these  Reports  is  also  not  a  little 
remarkable ;  instead  of  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of 
pestilential  contagion,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
in  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases^  or  of  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion  in  the  plague  ^  they  uniformly  speak 
of  *'  the  doctrine  of  contagion,"  simply ;  in  which 
sen^e,  as  these  terms  properly  include  only  diseases 
that  are  unquestionably  contagious,  their  opposition, 
had  I  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  property  in  re- 
spect to  them,  would  have  been  perfectly  well  founded. 
To  the  doctrine  of  contagion  thus  limited  within  its 
proper  sphere,  it  must  have  been  quite  obvious  that  I 
had  never  intended  to  object :  that  this  phraseology 
was  deliberately  chosen,  for  purposes  of  mystification, 
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I  cannot  allow  myself  to  suspect;  and  yet  so  egre- 
gious an  inaccuracy,  on  the  part  of  so  learned  a  body, 
is  not  a  little  surprising.  In  the  next  reference  which 
may  be  made  to  them  upon  this  subject,  if  that  should 
be  thought  fit,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Privy  Council 
will  insist  upon  their  making  the  proper  distinction  be- 
tween simple  contagion  ^Xi^  pestilential  c.o'aX.^^xox^. 

Having  taken  this  slight  glance  at  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  Reports  of  the  College,  let  us  now  ex- 
amine their  particular  structure,   by  dissecting  each 
sentence  or  paragraph  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  first  in  point  of  date,  or  that  of  March  31st  1818. 
1.  "We  are  of  opinion,  although  some  epidemic 
diseases  are  not  propagated  by  contagion,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  plague  is  not 
contagious." 
In  science,  it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  very  usual  to 
consider  the  affirmative  side  of  any  question  as  proved^ 
merely  because  the  negative  has  not  been   proved. 
The  onus  prohandi  is,  on  the  contrary,   if  I  under- 
stand the  matter  rightly,  always  deemed  to  rest  with 
the  persons  affirming ;    those  denying  never  being  in 
reason  required  to  prove  a  negative.  In  ancient  times, 
the  absence  of  all  proof  of  existence  was  wont  to  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  non-existence,  "  de 
quid  non  apparentibus  et  de  quid  non   existentihus 
eadejn  est  ratio'''    If  contact  were  sufficient  evidence 
of  contagion,  and  in   pestilence   no   other  has   been 
adduced,  gout,  rheumatism,   and  dropsy,  might   be 
equally  proved  to  possess  that  property.    Under  these 
circumstances,  and  independently  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  opposite  side,  it  might  have  not  unrea- 
sonably been  expected  from  a  public  body,  which  has 
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been  characterized  as  "profound,  sad,  and  discreet, 
groundly  learned  and  deeply  read,"  when  solemnly 
called  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  a  question  of  singular 
importance,  and  universal  applicability,  that  they 
would  have  made  a  becoming  and  philosophical  de- 
claration to  this  effect : — -"As  no  proof  has  ever  been 
given,  that  plague,  or  any  other  epidemic  disease,  is 
capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion ;  and  as, 
if  so  remarkable  a  property  did  exist,  the  proof  could 
not  have  lain  so  long  concealed ;  for  these  reasons 
alone  we  hold  it  to  be  our  indispensable  duty  to  declare 
it  as  our  firm  conviction,  that  such  a  doctrine  has  not 
the  slightest  foundation."  But  as  we  are  told,  that 
in  modern  times,  physicians,  despising  the  ancient 
laws  of  nature,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the 
seat  of  the  heart,  so  the  College,  reversing  the  axioms, 
and  contemning  the  rules  of  inductive  philosophy, 
have,  by  the  help  of  a  new  species  of  reasoning  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  medicine,  felt  themselves  authorized 
to  conclude,  that  *'  as  it  is  by  no  means  proved  (in 
their  opinion)  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious,  it  is 
therefore  satisfactorily  proved  (in  their  opinion)  that 
the  plague  is  contagious."  Had  the  premises  been 
correct,  the  conclusion  would  still  be  erroneous :  it 
would  with  due  deference  to  modern  medical  logicians^ 
be  a  perfect  non-sequitur,  I  know  of  nothing  to  which 
this  mode  of  ascertaining  physical  truth  is  so  analo- 
gous, as  that  which  is  invariably  pursued  to  ascertain 
moral  truth  by  another  renowned  tribunal.  The  Col- 
lege impose  upon  medical  sceptics  the  penalty  of 
being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  a^rmative,  unless 
they  can  prove  the  negative,  of  a  most  momentous 
proposition  of  science  :  the  Inquisition  consign  those, 
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who  are  accused  of  religious  or  political  scepticism, 
to  the  torture,  unless  they  can  give  satisfactory  proof 
that  they  are  not  deficient  in  faith  !   nor  is  it  any  sen- 
sible alleviation  of  this  evil,  that  it  is  not  always  im- 
possible to  prove  a  negative.     In  the  physical  world, 
the  negative  of  a  simple  proposition  of  science  may 
sometimes  be  proved,  by  showing  the  impossibility  of 
the  affirmative ;    as,  in  the  moral  world,  innocence 
may  sometimes  be  proved  by  showing  the  impossibi- 
lity of  guilt ;  but  these  cases  would  be  only  rare  in- 
stances of  good  fortune,   or  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule ;  whilst  such  a  perversion   of  all  the  accredited 
rules  of  evidence,  in  judicature  and  in  science,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  would,  if  generally  extended,  prove 
almost  uniformly  fatal  both  to  innocence  and  to  truth. 
In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of 
sanitary  institutions,  upon  the  well  being  of  society, 
contrary  perhaps  to  what  might  prima  facie  be  ex- 
pected, we  find,  on  a  strict  examination,   the  balance 
of  humanity  considerably  in  favour  of  the  holy  office. 
The  Inquisition,  however  horrid  the  torture  which  it 
inflicts  upon  the  individuals  whom  it  selects  for  its 
vengeance,  and  however  extensive  and  complete  its 
influence  in  preventing  the  utterance,  perhaps  even 
the  conception,  of  truth,  and  the  progress  of  human 
happiness  and  prosperity,  has  not  physically  destroyed 
as  many  of  the  human  species  in  a  whole  century,  as 
have  fallen  victims  to  sanitary  establishments,  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  in  a 
single  season  !     But  because  I  make  this  declaration 
am  I  to  be  charged  with  being  the  apologist  of  the 
Inquisition,  or  the  denunciator  of  medical  corpora- 
tions.^ I  speak  of  the  ejects  of  institutions,  not  of  the 
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intentions  of  men;  these  are  not  by  any  means  so 
widely  different  as  ignorance  or  knavery,  wishing  by 
implication  to  arrogate  a  superior  inherent  propensity 
to  virtue,  would  fain  maintain.  The  four  emphatic 
words  of  the  historian,  "  Man  and  for  ever!"  embrace 
a  comprehensive,  although  compendious  code  of 
ethics.  The  monk,  whose  destinies  have  allied  him 
to  a  most  inhuman  tribunal,  might,  if  his  lot  had 
been  differently  cast,  have  proved  a  good  member  of 
general  society,  in  the  precise  proportion  that  he  is  a 
flaming  inquisitor :  the  medical  corporator,  whose 
overflowing  zeal  impels  him  the  most  violently  to 
maintain  the  dog7nas  of  his  body,  or  to  resist  the  new 
truths  which  would  overthrow  them,  might,  if  no 
medical  corporations  existed,  or  if  he  considered  his 
interests  as  identified  with  those  of  society  at  large, 
have  proved,  in  the  same  proportion,  if  he  had  turned 
his  attention  that  way,  a  good  cultivator  of  science, 
perchance  a  most  excellent  investigator, — nay,  a  pro- 
found discoverer.  I  leave  the  sagacious  reader  to 
apply  these  observations,  which  he  will  find  applicable 
much  beyond  the  pale  of  medicine  or  religion. 

2.  "  We  are  persuaded  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and 
some  of  us  from  personal  observation,  that  the 
disease  is  communicable  from  one  individual 
to  another." 
Here  the  term  "experience"  is  evidently  confounded 
with  tradition  or  practice;    seeing  that  the  result  of 
the  application  of  a  doctrine,  either  palpably  erroneous, 
or  which  had  not  been  proved  to  be  true,  would  not 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years  amount  to  an  iota  of  ex- 
perience.     And   even  thus   modified,  the    assertion 
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would  be  still    incorrect;    since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  very  idea  of  pestilential  contagion  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  discovery 
of  very  modern  date. — With  respect  to  the  alleged 
*'  personal  observation  "  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  College,  as  we  are  uninformed  wherein  it  consists, 
we  may,  in  the  face  of  demonstration,  be  excused  for 
considering  it  no  less  fanciful  than  "the  experience' 
of  the  ancients. — Indeed  we  find  that,  even  according 
to  their  own  estimate,  the  degree  of  conviction  pro- 
duced upon  the  College,  as  the  joint  effect  of  "  the 
consideration  of  the  experience  of  all  ages,"  and  of  the 
•'  personal  observation  "  of  some  of  its  own  members, 
does  not  amount  by  any  means  to  a  certainty,  but  only 
to  a  simple  persuasion  :  and  upon  this  simple  persua- 
sion of  the  College,  in  the  face  of  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs,  are  institutions  continued,  which,  independently 
of  numerous  other  injuries  of  immense  magnitude, 
subject  this  nation  and  its  dependencies  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  great  pecuniary  detriment  annually ! 
3.  "The  additional  proofs  which  would  be  re- 
quired of  the  non-existence  of  contagion  must 
be  such  proofs  as  would  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  general  opinion  of  medical   and 
philosophical  authors  and  historians  from  the 
times  of  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  to 
the  present  day." 
Proofs  to  counterbalance  opinion  !   This  appears  to 
be  prima  facie  very  much  of  the  nature  of  nonsense. 
The  absence  of  all  proof  of  existence  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient proof  of  non-existence  to  counterbalance  the 
opinion  in  its  favour,  had  such  opinion  actually  pre- 
vailed,  of  all  the  persons  who  have  existed  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  day.  But  I  have 
shown,  in  the  work  which  is  here  the  subject  of  col- 
legiate animadversion,  that  such  a  doctrine  could  not 
even  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
aera  and  the  object  of  its  introduction  ;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  attributing  this  belief  to  any  period  prior  to 
the  dark  ages,  has  been  further  shown,  and  at  greater 
length,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Reasons  for  concluding 
that  the  Doctrine  of  Pestilential  Contagion  was  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Ancients,  &c.,"  inserted  in  Nos.  110 
and  II 1  of  the  "  London  Medical  Repository "  for 
February  and  March  1823,  being  volume  xix. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  havean  opportuni- 
ty, or  be  disposed  to  take  the  trouble,  of  consulting  the 
publications  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  shall  here 
state  one  or  two  facts,  which  they  may  deem  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  could 
not  have  been  known  to,  and,  a  fortiori^  could  not  have 
been  believed  by,  the  ancients.  Hippocrates  had  writ- 
ten expressly  upon  epidemic  diseases.  Do  his  works 
mention  or  allude  to  pestilential  contagion  ?  No  !  not 
once :  nor  to  simple  contagion  either ;  for  even  that 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  are  both  modern 
discoveries.  But  Thucydides  ?  He  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Hippocrates  :  one  unlucky  sentence  of  that 
celebrated  historian,  which  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  pestilential  contagionists,  has 
been  unmercifully  tortured,  without  however  being 
made  to  utter  the  absurdities  which  they  wished  it  to 
declare  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
this  sentence  should  be  made  to  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage by  the  translators  who  have  preceded  and  by 
those  who  have  followed  the  sera  of  the  Council  of 
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Trent.     It  was  a  sort  of  God-send,  like  the  incidents 
from  Malta  and  from  Zante,  related  in  section  xxxi. 

It  seems  a  surprising  absurdity,  not  to  say  effrontery, 
to  represent  an  historian  cotemporary  with  Hippocrates 
as  speaking  of  a  medical  doctrine,  as  a  thing  of  course 
and  generally  received,  respecting  which  the  great  fa- 
ther of  physic  himself  had  been  wholly  silent,  and  re- 
specting which  he  could  not  have  been  silent,  if  it  had 
been  known,  or  even  surmised,  although  not  believed, 
in  his  time.  In  regard  to  this,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  part  of  their  system,  the  partisans  of  pestilential 
contagion  would,  in  their  humility,  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  imposing  upon  their  opponents  the 
task  of  proving  negatives.  "  If  you  do  not  prove  that 
the  ancients  did  not  know  and  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion,"  say  they,  *'  we  shall  assume, 
as  of  right,  that  it  was  both  known  to  and  believed 
by  them,  without  considering  ourselves  bound  to  ad- 
duce any  specific  proofs."  For  my  part,  not  having 
studied  under  Prince  Hohenlohe,  I  take  leave  to  de- 
cline entering  into  any  formal  engagement  for  the 
performance  of  miracles.  But  whoever,  without 
being  able  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence,  by  more 
than  dubious  words,  or  mere  fragments  of  sentences, 
in  short,  by  some  explicit  and  unequivocal  declaration, 
shall  persist  in  maintaining  these  propositions,  I  shall, 
in  the  quality  of  an  uninspired  investigator  of  sublunary 
facts,  feel  justified  in  considering  him  as  affirming  what 
he  cannot  but  know  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  foun- 
dation. 

Thus,  the  proofs  required  by  the  College  have  been 
abundantly  supplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  ques- 
tion is  not  of  the  smallest  importance  ;  since  as  many 
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opinions  as  could  possibly  exist  upon  the  subject  might 
be  overturned  by  the  experiments  of  a  single  day  :  nor 
is  it  probably  so  regarded  ;  but  is  merely  brought  for- 
ward as  a  tub  for  the  whale,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  the  main  question.  I  shall  therefore  not 
dwell  any  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  From 
the  wording  of  this  sentence,  who  would  not  think  that 
I  had  denied  the  existence  of  simple  contagion,  in  those 
diseases  of  which  it  is  unquestionably  the  cause  ,^ 

4.  "So  late  as  the  year  1813,  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  plague  was  fully  ascertained  by 
the  British  medical  officers  in  the  island  of 
Malta." 

The  "nature"'''  of  a  disease,  I  may  observe  by  the 
by,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  properties  of  its 
cause.  Similar  diseases  may  be  produced  by  agents 
of  dissimilar  qualities.  A  disease  is  not  a  substance, 
but  the  condition  of  an  organ.  I  dislike  verbal  criti- 
cism ;  but  in  disquisitions  of  science,  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage is  essential;  and  in  medicine,  the  want  of  at- 
tention to  it  has  been  no  less  injurious  than  it  is 
notorious. 

"The  contagious  nature  of  the  plague,"  then,  we 
are  told,  "  was  fully  ascertained  "  (not  proved)  at  Malta 
in  181.3.  In  what  manner,  or  upon  what  occasion, 
were  these  contagious  properties  "  ascertained  .'^"  Of 
this  the  College  omit  to  inform  us  ;  and  we  are  left  to 
our  conjectures.  Was  it  by  feeling  the  pulse  through 
a  tobacco  leaf,  a  practice  that  was  actually  enjoined, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  long  quarantine  ?  or  by  viewing 
patients  through  an  opera-glass  or  a  telescope  ?  or  was 
it  a  deduction  from  the  fact,  that  the  disease  did  7iot 
spread  among  the  soldiers,  \\\m^  gregariously ^  as  they 
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do  in  barracks,  nearly  so  much  as  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  do  not  Hve  so  gregariously?  or  from  the  still 
more  decisive  fact,  that  the  orderlies,  who  attended  the 
sick  soldiers,  were  not  i?i  any  single  instance  affected  ? 
— Such  are  the  proofs^  according  to  the  medical  logi- 
cians of  the  College,  of  the  contagious  properties  of 
plague,  imported  from  iVlaltain  1813!  I  should  be  cu- 
rious to  know  by  what  processes  of  reasoning  the  same 
conclusion  has  been  obtained  at  different  seras,  in  the 
course  of  *'  the  experience  of  all  ages." 

5.   "The  doctrine  of  contagion   appears  to   be 

wholly   '  unshaken '  by  any  argument  which 

Dr.  Maclean  has  advanced." 
I  suspect  the  College  must  have  here  meant  to  be 
sarcastic  as  well  as  correct,  and  that  the  word  "  un- 
shaken "  should  be  understood  in  a  literal, "  not  in  a 
figurative  sense.  In  this  sense,  it  is  certainly  quite 
true,  that  no  arguments  which  I  have  employed  have 
shake?!  either  the  doctrine  of  simple  contagion,  or  of 
pestilential  contagion,  for  the  very  obvious  reasons, 
that  they  could  not  have  performed  the  miracle  of 
shaking  either  what  is  immoveable,  or  what  has  no 
existence.  Here  I  have  the  rare  and  unspeakable 
happiness  of  literally  according  with  the  College. 
But  if  my  arguments  have  not  literally  shaken  the 
doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  abundantly  proved  it  to  be  incapable  of 
being  placed  in  a  tangible  shape ;  for  evidence  of 
which  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  fol- 
lowing sources  :  1 .  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Source  of 
epidemic  and  pestilential  Diseases,  showing  that  they 
never  arise  from  Contagion,  &c.  Calcutta,  1796:" 
2.  "  Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  and  Mitigation 
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of  epidemic  and  pestilential  Diseases,  comprehending 
the  Abolition  of  Quarantines  and  Lazarettoes,  &c. 
London,  1817:"  3.  "Results  of  an  Investigation  re- 
specting epidemic  and  pestilential  Diseases,  including 
Researches  in  the  Levant  concerning  the  Plague. 
2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1817  and  1818:"  and  various 
essays  subsequently  inserted  from  time  to  time  in  the 
London  Medical  Repository  and  other  periodical 
publications. 

6.  "At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  probable  that 
some  of  the  personal  restrictions  enforced  in 
some  of   the  establishments   for  quarantine 
might  be  modified  without  risk  to  the  public 
safety." 
This  admission  on  the  part  of  the  College  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  all  their  previous  conclusions.     If 
sanitary  laws,  of  which  quarantine  is  a  part,  be  effi- 
cient for  their  professed  objects,  they  ought  to  be  uni- 
versally extended  ;  if  not,  they  ought  to  be  universally 
abolished.     There  is,  in  this  case,  no  middle  course 
— no  compromise.     If  the  College  then  be  justifiable 
in  not  recommending  their  universal  extension,  they 
are  not  justifiable  in  not  recommending  their  total 
abolition  ;    and  if  they  be  justifiable  in  not  recom- 
mending their  total  abolition,  they  are  not  justifiable 
in  not  recommending  their  universal  extension.     Let 
them  choose  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  please  ; 
there  is  no  escape  from  censure. 

7.  The  purport  of  the  second  Report  of  the  College 
to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  November  7th  1818,  con- 
cerning the  second  volume  of  my  work  upon  epide- 
mic diseases,   is,   that  nothing  contained  in  it  has 
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altered  the  opinion  "  expressed  in  their  former  Re- 
port." (I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  how 
mu.cli  the  opinion  "  expressed  in  their  former  Report " 
is  worth.)  Besides  the  notorious  incompetency  of 
the  College  as  judges  of  this  question,  upon  general 
grounds,  I  have,  in  my  observations  on  their  first  Re- 
port, shown  seriatim  the  perfect  futility  of  every  one 
of  the  reasons  which  they  have  there  assigned  for 
their  opinion  ;  and  as  their  second  Report  is  but  the 
mere  expression  of  their  adhesion  to  the  opinion  de- 
livered in  their  first  Report,  but  little  further  com- 
ment is  necessary.  In  this  matter  at  least,  without 
consideration  of  their  general  merits,  the  interests  of 
the  countrv,  and  of  mankind  at  large,  demand  that 
we  should  consider  ourselves  as  absohed  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  authority  of  the  College.  To  effect  the 
conversion  of  that  learned  body,  was  a  task  which  I 
was  not  by  any  means  visionary  enough  to  undertake  ; 
but  only  to  produce  sufficient  materials  of  conviction. 
Respecting  the  validity  of  these  materials  I  am  now 
again  at  issue  with  that  learned  body.  If  they  will 
disrobe  themselves  of  the  mantle  of  fancied  authority  ; 
if  they  will  abandon  the  scholastic  intrenchment  of 
dogmatism  untenable  in  these  times  ;  if  they  will  de- 
scend, in  the  face  of  day,  into  the  open  field  of  fair 
discussion,  committing  the  issue  of  the  controversy 
to  the  appropriate  weapons  of  fact  and  argument,  and 
show  cause  inforo  scienticc,  why  sanitar}'  institutions, 
comprehending  quarantine  and  lazarettoes,  should 
not  be  every  where  abolished  ;  if,  I  say,  they  will 
now  do  all  these  things,  or  not  being  able  to  do  them, 
if,  in  so  important  a  matter,  thev  will  evince  the  mag- 
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nanimity  to  acknowledge  error,  they  will  merit  ap- 
plause ;  whilst,  if  they  act  otherwise,  the  irreverence 
of  the  age  for  mere  authority,  when  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  reason,  may  induce  the  public  wholly  to  dis- 
regard their  opinion  ;  in  which  case  they  will  them- 
selves be  the  only  losers  by  their  non-conformity  ;  for 
surely  we  are  not  in  the  predicament  of  being  obliged 
to  abide  by  the  authority  of  any  collegiate  body,  how- 
ever respectably  composed,  in  opposition  to  truth  and 
reason  ;  or  to  abstain  from  abolishing  establishments 
proved  to  be  pernicious  and  expensive,  merely  because 
we  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  from  such  body  the 
acknowledgement  of  conviction. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  marvel,  aware  as  I  nmst 
have  been  of  all  these  circumstances  of  disqualifica- 
tion beforehand,  that  I  should  have  at  all  assented  to 
a  reference,  which  it  was  obvious  could  be  productive 
of  no  immediate  or  direct  beneficial  result.  The  ex- 
planation is  easy.  The  difficulties  by  which  an  in- 
quiry of  this  kind,  officially  instituted  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  found  to  be  on  all 
hands  surrounded,  were  such  that,  unless  I  suffered  it 
in  some  measure  to  take  its  course  in  the  usual 
channel,  there  was  but  little  probability  of  its  pro- 
ceeding at  all  ;  whereas  the  agitation  of  the  question, 
even  in  this  inadequate  manner,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  conduct  of  the  College,  could  not,  I  was  per- 
suaded, fail  to  be  useful,  if  it  were  only  by  showing 
the  weakness  of  their  cause  ;  whereby  we  should  after- 
wards be  enabled  to  resume  the  subject  with  much 
greater  advantage.  This  was  also  in  conformity  with 
the  unerring  principle  of  the  utility  of  public  discijs- 
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sion  in  all  matters  whatsoever  appertaining  to  science. 
But  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  that  de- 
pended upon  me,  I  earnestly  represented  both  to  the 
Privy  Council  and  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  pend- 
ing the  proceedings,  the  perfect  nullity  of  any  de- 
cision which  should  consist  of  a  mere  collegiate 
dictum, — of  any  thing  short  of  an  argumentative 
Report. 
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SECTION  III. 

REFUTATION  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  APPOINTED 
TO  CONSIDER  THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
CONTAGION  IN  THE  PLAGUE,  IN   1819. 

Reason,  not  impossibly,  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn'd. 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware. — Milton. 

Upon  expressing  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  result  of 
the  reference  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  especially  at  the  omission  by  this 
latter  body  to  assign  in  detail  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  appointed  "to  consider 
of  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the 
plague"  only.  Thus,  instead  of  embracing,  as  I  pro- 
posed, the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  generally, 
the  functions  of  the  Committee  were  limited  in  a 
manner  that,  even  were  all  other  circumstances  fa- 
vourable, must  have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  the  in- 
quiry incomplete.  As  sanitary  laws  equally  regard 
all  epidemic  diseases  supposed  to  be  contagious,  an 
inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
in  any  single  epidemic,  however  well  conducted  or 
correctly  terminated,  it  is  obvious  could  only  have  a 
result  as  one  is  to  the  whole  number  of  known  epide- 
mics. By  restricting,  therefore,  notwithstanding  my 
earnest  solicitations,  the  functions  of  the  Committee 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
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tagion  in  the  plague,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fevers  of 
Gibraltar,  Spain,  America,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  epi- 
demics which  had  then  for  some  years  prevailed  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  although  equally  ob- 
jects of  sanitary  laws,  and  much  more  easy  of  inves- 
tigation, it  may  be  said  that  the  failure  of  the  inquiry 
was  ensured  previous  to  its  commencement. 

To  this  pernicious  limitation,  I  however  thought 
fit  to  assent,  rather  than  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
mittee ;  persuaded  that  every  fresh  agitation  of  the 
question,  in  however  inadequate  a  form,  would,  by 
destroying  some  links  of  the  chain  of  delusion,  biing 
us  nearer  to  the  point  at  which  the  effulgence  of  truth 
would  become  irresistible.  The  following  is  their 
Report. 

"  The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the 
plague;  and  to  report  their  observations  there- 
upon, together  with  the  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  them,  to  the  House  ;  have 
considered  the   matters  to  them  referred,  and 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  Report. 
"  Vour  Committee  being  appointed  to  consider  the 
validity  of  the  received  doctrines  concerning  the  ?ia- 
ture  of  co7itagious  and  infectious  diseases,   as  distin- 
guished from  other  epidemics,    have  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine a  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  whose  practical 
experience  or  general  knowledge   of  the   subject  ap- 
peared to  your  Committee  most  likely  to  furnish  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  most  satisfactory  information. 
Tliey  have  also  had  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons whose  residence  in  infected  countries,  or  whose 
commercial  or  official  employments  enabled  them  to 
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communicate  information  as  to  facts,  and  on  the 
principle  and  efficacy  of  the  laws  of  quarantine ;  all 
the  opinions  of  the  medical  men  whom  your  Commit- 
tee have  examined,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are  in 
favour  of  the  received  doctrine,  that  the  plague  is  a 
disease  communicable  by  contact  only,  and  different 
in  that  respect  from  epidemic  fever ;  nor  do  your 
Committee  see  any  thing  in  the  rest  of  the  evidence 
which  they  have  collected,  which  would  induce  them 
to  dissent  from  that  opinion.  It  appears  from  some 
of  the  evidence,  that  the  extension  and  virulence  of 
the  disorder  is  considerably  modified  by  atmospheric 
influence ;  and  a  doubt  has  prevailed,  whether  under 
any  circumstances  the  disease  could  be  received  and 
propagated  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  No  fact  what- 
ever has  been  stated  to  show,  that  any  instance  of  the 
disorder  has  occurred,  or  that  it  has  ever  been  known 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  lazarettoes  for  many 
years  :  but  your  Committee  do  not  think  themselves 
warranted  to  infer  from  thence,  that  the  disease  can- 
not exist  in  England,  because,  in  the  first  place,  a  dis- 
ease, resembling  in  most  respects  the  plague,  is  well 
known  to  have  prevailed  here  in  many  periods  of  our 
history,  particularly  in  1665-6:  and  further  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  many  places  and  in  climates  of  various 
nature,  the  plague  has  prevailed  after  intervals  of  very 
considerable  duration. 

"  Your  Committee  would  also  observe,  down  to  the 
year  1800,  regulations  were  adopted  which  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  goods  infected  with  the 
plague  from  being  shipped  directly  to  England  :  and 
they  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  quarantine  regulations,  as  not 
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falling  within  the  scope  of  inquiry  to  which  they  have 
been    directed  :  but  they  see  no  reason   to   question 
the  validity  of  the   principles   on  which  such  regula- 
tions appear  to  have  been  adopted." 
''June  14,  1819." 

Upon  this  document  I  shall  now  proceed  to  com- 
ment sentence  by  sentence. 

1.  "  Your  Committee  being  appointed  toconsider 
the  validity  of  the  received  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  as  distinguished  from  other  epidemics^ 
have  proceeded  to  examine  a  number  of  me- 
dical gentlemen,  whose  practical  experience 
or  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  appeared 
to  your  Committee  most  likely  to  furnish  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  most  satisfactory  in- 
formation." 
Here  we  perceive,  that,  whilst  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  was,  in  express  terms,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  "  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  in  the  plague^''  or,  in  other  words,  the 
validity  of  the  received  doctrine  concerning  the  cause 
of  a  particular  malady  (this  limited  function  was  kept 
pretty  steadily  in  view  in  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses), they  assume,  in  the  first  sentence  of  their  Re- 
port, powers  of  a  very  different  and  a  much  more  ex- 
tended kind,  constituting  themselves  judges  of  *'  the 
received  doctrines  concerning  the  nature^'  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  maladies — "  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, as  distinguished  from  other  epidemics."     Here 
we  have  three  kinds  of  epidemics,  "  contagious,  infec- 
tious, and  other ;"   whilst,  in  nature,  contagious  dis- 
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eases  are  so  far  from  being  epidemics,  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  their  opposites ;  and,  in  correct  lan- 
guage, infectious  and  epidemic  diseases  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  How  many  varieties  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  head  of  "  other  epidemics"  we 
are  not  informed.  By  this  preposterous  deviation  from 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  Committee  at  their  forma- 
tion, they  plunge,  at  one  leap,  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion. The  jumble  of  doctrines  which  this  single  sen- 
tence comprehends,  is  altogether  unintelligible.  That 
some  contagious  diseases  are  epidemic, and  others  not; 
that  some  epidemic  diseases  are  contagious,  and  others 
not ;  that  some  infectious  diseases  are  epidemic,  and 
others  not ;  that  some  epidemic  diseases  are  infectious, 
and  others  not;  and  that  "contagious"  and  "infectious" 
are  synonymous  terms,  are  some  of  the  curious  infe- 
rences which  it  supplies.  The  term  "  infection,"  in 
its  proper  acceptation,  and  as  it  was  imderstood  by 
the  ancients,  means  nothing  else  than  the  noxious  in- 
fluence of  a  pestilent  air,  in  producing  its  appro- 
priate sickness.  It  is  equivalent  to  epidemic  or  pesti- 
lential influence.  And  the  term  "  contagion,"  in  its 
proper  acceptation,  means  nothing  else  than  the  influ- 
ence of  a  specific  virus,  in  producing  its  appropriate 
diseases,  by  propagation  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy, 
or  from  fomites  to  persons,  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  air,  considered  as  a  vehicle.  These  distinctions 
are  surely  sufficiently  intelligible  to  every  mind,  which 
is  not  saturated  with  the  prejudices  and  inconsistences 
of  the  medical  schools. 

Respecting  the  qualifications,  which  the  Commit- 
tee have  attributed  to  the  medical  men  whom  they 
did  examine,  I  may  observe  that,  if  mere  opinion 
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or  numbers  are  to  decide,  qualification  can  be  of  little 
value.  Concerning  the  tnore  immediate  subject  of 
inquiry — the  plague — it  happened  that  but  very  few 
of  the  witnesses  had  ever  seen  the  disease ;  and  of 
these  few,  scarcely  any  had  seen  it  without  the  re- 
straints of  prejudices  of  education,  preconceived  no- 
tions, or  sanitary  police,  leaving  scarcely  a  chance  for 
the  exercise  of  an  unbiassed  judgement.  The  same 
difficulties  did  not,  however,  exist  in  regard  to  yellow 
fever,  one  of  the  other  principal  objects  of  sanitary 
laws.  There  were  in  the  country,  at  the  period  of  this 
inquiry,  a  great  number  of  experienced  and  intelligent 
medical  officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  must 
have  frequently  seen  and  treated  yellow  fever  in 
Gibraltar,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  whose 
testimony  might  have  been  very  easily  procured.  They 
would  from  analogy  at  least  have  been  able  to  give 
much  valuable  information.  After  the  epidemic  of 
Gibraltar  in  1814,  the  majority  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  in  that  garrison  during  its  pre- 
valence, it  is  known  from  official  returns,  were  con- 
vinced that  it  did  not  depend  upon  contagion*^.    Why 

#  At  the  conclusion  of  the  epidemic  fever  in  1814  in  Gibral- 
tar, Mr.  Frazer,  surgeon -major  of  the  garrison,  proposed  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  different  medical  officers,  relative  to  the  origin 
and  subsequent  propagation  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  following  is 
the  result  extracted  from  their  official  replies. 

Surgeon  Weld,  67th  regiment — Not  contagious. 

Assist.-Surgeon  Martendale,  C7th  regiment — Not  contagious. 

Surgeon  Lea,  26th  regiment — Not  contagious. 

Surgeon  Short,  60th  regiment — Not  contagious. 

Surgeon  Playfair,  Dillon's  regiment — Not  contagious. 

Assistant- Surgeon  of  ditto — Not  contagious. 

Hospital-Assistant  Thompson — Not  contagious. 
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were  not  those  officers  of  both  opinions  sought,  rather 
than  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  had  so 
much  less  experience  of  epidemic  diseases?  or  rather, 
why  did  they  appear  to  have  been  avoided  ?  In 
Spain,  the  instructions  of  the  general  Government  to 
the  local  authorities,  in  relation  to  the  fever  of  1821, 
were  "  to  consult  and  examine  medical  men  of  oppo- 
site opinions,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  equal  propor- 
tions." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  actual  composition  of  the 
majority  of  witnesses,  upon  whose  opinion  the 
Committee,  in  disregard  of  the  facts  of  the  minority, 
profess  to  have  founded  their  Report.  They  consisted 
of  eight  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters  of  qua- 
rantine, and  the  chief  of  the  army  medical  department. 
In  addition  to  the  grounds  stated  in  the  last  section,  why 


Mr.  Humphreys,  Royal  Artillery — Not  contagious. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Williams — Neutral. 
Hospital  Assistant— Neutral. 
Mr.  Donnet,  Naval  Hospital  — Domestic  origin,  contagious  in 

a  limited  degree. 
Mr.Amiel — Domestic  origin,  contagious  in  a  limited  degree. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Brady— Domestic  origin,  contagious. 
Assistant- Surgeon  Foote — Domestic  origin,  contagious  from 

its  running  through  families. 
Surgeon  Sproule,  Artillery — Neutral — Contagious. 
Surgeon  Barker,  1  1th  regiment — Imported — Contagious. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Considini — Imported — Contagious. 
Eight  not  contagious— two  neutral— five  contagious — tw^o  con- 
tagious in  a  limited  degree  :  of  the  seven  who  are  of  opinion  that 
the  disease  was  contagious,  four  have  assigned  to  it  a  domestic, 
two  an  exotic  origin,  and  one  remained  neutral  in  this  respect. 
The  decided  majority  is  therefore  in  favour  of  non-contagion. 
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the  College  of  Pliyscians  should,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, be  regarded  as  incompetent,  because  not  un- 
biassed judges  of  the  questions  here  at  issue,  I  may 
state  that  they  twice  recently  made  adverse  Reports  to 
the  Privy  Council  concerning  the  results  of  the  author's 
researches  in  the  Levant.  The  members  of  that  body, 
I  submit,  cannot,  in  such  a  case,  be  individually  re- 
garded as  impartial  witnesses.  Similar  objections  ap- 
ply, with  at  least  equal  force,  to  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters  of  quarantine, 
who  is  ex  officio  necessarily  a  believer  in  pestilential 
contagion,  and  has  besides  written  a  book  in  its  sup- 
port^, as  well  as  to  the  chief  of  the  army  medical  de- 
partment, who  is  also  an  approved  literary  defender  of 
this  medical  faith  f .  These  ten  persons,  forming  the 
majority  of  the  medical  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Committee,  had  they  otherwise  all  the  professional  me- 
rit in  the  world,  must,  as  avowed  partisans,  be  deemed 
to  be,  on  these  points,  very  exceptionable  witnesses. 
Would  persons,  so  circumstanced,  be  regarded  as  im- 
partial witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  even  on  any  or- 
dinary trial  of  comparatively  trivial  importance,  between 
man  and  man  "^  The  Committee  were  then  assuredly 
mistaken  in  their  choice  of  "  the  most  likely  source," 
to  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  the  most  satisfactory 
"  information  ;"  and  their  error,  let  us  hope,  will  serve 
as  a  beacon  in  future  inquiries. 

2.  "  They  have  also  had  the  evidence  of  a  number 
of  persons  whoseresidence  in  infected  countries, 
or  whose  commercial  or  official  employments, 


#  Observations  on  the  Bulam  Fever,  &c.  By  W.  PjTn,  M.D.  kc. 
t  Medical  Sketches,  &c.  By  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  M.D.  &c. 
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enabled  them  to  communicate  information  as 
to  facts,  and  on  the  principle  and  efficacy  of 
the  laws  of  quarantine." 
There  cannot  be  worse  evidence  in  general,  on  this 
subject,  than  that  of  Christian  merchants,  or  others 
who  have  resided  in  the  Levant ;  not  that  they  have 
any  intention  to  deceive,  but  that  they  are  themselves 
deluded.  Amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  the  Levant,  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion, 
which  has  grown  into  an  enormous  system  by  the  ac- 
cumulated false  knowledge  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
has  long  been  a  species  of  sanitary  religion  (if  I  may 
so  express  myself),  and  the  most  absurd  traditions  are 
regarded  by  them  as  substantive  facts.  Terror  at  the 
very  sound  of  plague  is  too  powerful  to  admit  of  the 
smallest  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  mind 
becomes  incapable  of  distinguishing  or  appreciating 
phsenomena ;  and  exists,  as  it  were,  but  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  delusion.  As  to  facts,  upon  the  production 
oi^L  single  one  in  proof  of  pestilential  contagion,  from 
*'  the  experience  of  all  ages,"  I  will  cheerfully  consent 
at  once  to  abandon  all  my  doctrines  ;  and  as  to  the 
"principle''''  and  "  efficacy''''  of  the  laws  of  quarantine^ 
they  are,  like  every  other  part  of  the  system,  perfectly 
in  nuhihus.  All  that  such  persons  can  speak  of  is  the 
practice.  They  know,  that  when  plague  exists,  ships 
sail  with  foul  bills  of  health  ;  that  precautionary  mea- 
sures are  adopted  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  an 
assumed  contagion ;  and  that,  upon  the  arrival  at 
their  destined  ports  of  the  ships  so  sailing,  they  are 
put  under  quarantine,  to  prevent  the  debarkation  of 
this  assumed  virus.  In  all  this  there  is  not  a  single 
fact.     The  existence  of  contagion  in  the  plague  ;  the 
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prevention  of  the  embarkation  of  that  contagion  by 
means  of  expurgation  ;  and  the  prevention  of  its  de- 
barkation bv  quarantine,  are  all  implicitly  taken  for 
granted.  They  are  all  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
matters  of  pure  and  unqualified  fiction.  ^ 

3.   "AH  the  opinions  of  the  medical  men  whom 
your  Committee  have  examined,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  are  in'favour  of  the  received 
doctrine,  that  the  plague  is  a  disease  commu- 
nicable bv  contact  only,  and   different  in  that 
respect  from  epidemic  fever."' 
AVhat  signifv  opinions?  A  smg\efact  is  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  opinions  I — \Ve  are  told  also 
of    "  received  doctrines."     But   where  every  thing  is 
assumption,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  there  cannot  be 
a  received  doctrine.    All  is  necessarily  arbitrary.   Each 
witness  has  his  particular  version  ;  and  it  must  be  by 
mere  chance  if  anv  two   of  them  coincide  re^pecting 
any  single  point  of  doctrine,  or  if  anv  one  continues 
to  be  consistent  with  himself  for  two  answers  succes- 
sively.     There  is   therefore  here  no  such  uniformitv 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  a  precise  doctrine,  as  the  Com- 
mittee have  assumed  ;  although,  if  there  were,  it  would 
still  amount  to  nothing  more  than   an    uniformity  of 
faith.     Far  from  its  being  common  to  them,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  I  cannot  discover,  from  the  evidence 
itself,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  is  here   specified  bv  the 
Committee,  has  been  precisely  set  forth,  and  uniformly 
maintained,  by  any  one  of  the  witnesses.     If  it  had 
indeed,  it  would  have  very  widely  differed  from  the 
"  received  doctrine  "  of  the  earlier  contagionists,  whilst 
the  system  was  yet  in   the  infancy  of  absurditv,   that 
the  plague  is  communicable  by  persons  ;  hy  Jomites, 
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as  clothes,  goods,  and  niercbandize ;  and  by  the  air, 
considered  as  a  vehicle.  But  if  the  uniformity,  in- 
stead of  being  quite  wanting,  had  been  complete,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  since  we 
are  inquiring,  not  what  is  the  "  received  doctrine,"  but 
the  true  one.  In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  is  supported,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  mere  fables  or  absurd  traditions;  and 
refuted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  incontrovertible  facts, 
I  shall  here  state  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters  of  quaran- 
tine in  its  favour,  and  of  my  own  against  it.  Dr.  Pym 
is  asked,  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  56,) 

*'  Do  you  give  your  opinion  on  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  plague  from  your  own  knowledge,  drawn  from 
your  own  observations? — No,  not  from  my  own  ob- 
servations ;  I  never  saw  it.* 

"From  whence.'' — From  general  information;  from 
reading,  and  hom  facts  communicated  to  me  by  in- 
dividuals who  had  seen  the  disease  in  Egypt,  at  Malta, 
and  other  places.  I  know  one  instance  of  the  plague 
having  been  communicated  at  sea:  some  French  gun- 
boats were  taken  by  a  man  of  war ;  they  were  ordered 

*  In  August  1814,  a  large  quantity  of  skins  imported  in  the 
Luaj  from  Smyrna,  were  burnt  by  order  of  Doctor  Pym,  {who 
had  never  seen  the  plague,)  upon  a  Report  made  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil from  the  Consul  at  Smyrna,  that  the  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed m  removing  and  packing  the  said  skins,  had  died  of  the 
plague,  (p.  102,  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Contagion  of  the  Plague.)  If  all  the  Levant  goods  so  cir- 
cumstanced were  burnt,  how  much  would  come  to  market  ?  W^hat 
a  system !  It  will  be  surprising,  if,  at  no  veiy  distant  period,  its  up- 
holders should  be  able  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  burst- 
ing into  laughter. 
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alongside,  and  while  lying  there,  the  person  ordered 
on  board  to  issue  provisions  &c.  received  the  infection 
of  the  plague. 

*•  Name  the  ship  ? — The  Theseus. 

**  What  year  was  it  ?-  In  the  year  1800. 

"  In  what  part  of  the  world? — Off  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

*'  Dr.  Robert  Tainsh  called  in  and  examined. 

*'  You  were  surgeon  of  the  Theseus,  I  believe,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  siege  of  Acre  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

*'  In  what  year  was  that  ? — It  was  in  the  years  1798 
and  1799. 

"Did  you  see  any  cases  of  plague  whilst  there.'* — Yes. 

"  How  many  cases  of  plague  did  you  see  ^ — I  saw 
five  cases  of  plague. 

"  Were  they  on  board  the  Theseus  ? — Yes. 

"What  countrymen  were  the  persons  infected.'' — 
There  were  three  Englishmen  and  two  Frenchmen. 

"  Did  they belongto  yourship  ? — The  three  English- 
men had  belonged  to  the  Theseus  formerly,  and  they 
had  been  taken  in  one  of  our  gun-boats.— They  all 
appeared  infected  by  the  disease. 

"  In  what  state  of  the  disease  were  they ;  had  they 
buboes  "^ — Only  one  of  them  had  it  of  any  great 
consequence.  The  other  four  were  petechial  slight 
cases.  They  were  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  had 
rather  the  remains  of  disease  than  any  thing  else. 
One  of  the  Frenchmen,  however,  had  buboes,  and  in 
a  state  of  suppuration. 

"  Did  that  Frenchman  recover  ? — Yes. 

"  After  what  lapse  of  time  ? — In  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  Both  the  Frenchmen  were  sent  on  i|iore. 

"But  was  there  any  communication  of  the  plague 
to  any  other  persons  on  board  the  Theseus  ? — No. 
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**  Were  there  any  means  of  separating  these  plague 
patients  from  the  rest  of  the  crew  ? — Certainly ;  all  of 
them  were  removed  into  one  birth  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  ship,  called  the  sick  bay.  Every  part  of 
their  clothes  that  were  on  them,  on  iheir  coming  on 
board,  were  immediately  taken  off  and  thrown  over- 
board by  my  orders.  Their  bodies  were  shaved,  and 
no  hair  left  on  them  that  could  lodge  moisture.  They 
were  then  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  new 
clothes  were  given  to  them  :  they  had  new  bedding, 
new  shirts,  and  every  thing  new  within  ten  minutes 
after  they  came  on  board. 

**  Who  washed  them  ? — One  man  whom  I  persuaded 
so  to  do,  by  handling  the  patients  myself,  and  apply- 
ing the  poultices  to  the  buboes. 

**  Had  you  communication  with  the  ship's  crew  at 
the  same  time  ? — Yes.  I  examined  them  every  morn- 
ing to  see  whether  they  had  caught  any  infection  ; 
but  none  of  them  had. 

**  Did  the  man,  who  attended  these  patients,  mix 
with  the  crew  ? — He  communicated  generally  with 
the  crew  of  the  ship. 

"  What  was  your  object  in  destroying  their  clothing 
in  which  they  came  aboard  ? — It  was  a  mere  cau- 
tion to  prevent  those  clothes  from  being  again  used. 
It  was  on  account  of  no  particular  theory,  but  merely 
for  cleanliness. 

**  It  did  not  arise,  then,  from  the  belief  that  it  was 
of  itself  contagious  ? — No  ;  and,  my  hands  being  so 
much  engaged  with  the  knife  at  that  time,  I  had  not 
much  opportunity  of  studying  the  disorder. 

"  Did  you  touch  the  man  who  was  so  badly  affected  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  applied  his  poultices. 

G  -2 
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"  Did  the  same  man  attend  upon  him  who  had 
shaved  him  ? — No ;  the  barber  of  the  ship  shaved 
him  ;  and  the  only  precaution  used  was,  when  the 
attendants  came  out  of  the  sick  bay,  1  made  them 
immerge  their  hands  in  a  bucket  of  vinegar  ! 

"Do  you  suppose  they  always  did  that?— They  were 
ordered  to  do  so,  and  a  sentry  was  placed  there  to 
oblige  them  so  to  do. 

How  near  was  the  sentry  to  them  ? — He  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ship,  the  sick  bay  generally 
taking  in  half  the  galley." — Mm.  of  Evid.  p.  QQ. 

This  evidence  is  important,  as  being  singularly  il- 
lustrative of  the  nature  of  the  fables  upon  which  the 
doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  has  been  founded, 
and  continues  to  be  maintained.  To  investigate  the 
merits  of  such  traditions  separately,  I  hold  to  be  not 
only  idle,  but  injurious,  by  giving  them  an  adventi- 
tious importance  ;  since,  the  impossibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  pestilential  contagion  being  demonstrated, 
all  narratives  pointing  to  an  opposite  conclusion  must 
necessarily  be  fallacious.  Every  reader  is  able  to 
judge  for  himself,  whether  the  Theseus  here  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Pym  and  by  Dr.  Tainsh,  be  one  and 
the  same  ship;  whether  the  time  and  place  be  the 
same ;  and  whether  the  French  sailors  be  the  same : 
as  well  as  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  degree  of 
credit  which  is  due  to  the  history  that  has  been  re- 
lated to  Dr.  Pym,  and  by  him  detailed  from  hearsay 
to  the  Committee,  so  different  from  the  real  events  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Tainsh,  who  was  surgeon  of  the  ship  at 
the  time,  and  himself  not  only  an  eye  witness,  but  the 
principal  actor ! 

The  following  series  of  incontrovertible  facts,  ex- 
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tracted  from  my  own  evidence,  each  of  which  is  more 
powerful  than  all  the  opinions  that  can  be  collected 
together,  and  the  whole  irresistible,  will  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  that  just  quoted  of  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters  of  quarantine; 
and  will  also  serve  as  a  sufficient  commentary  on  this 
article  of  the  Report. 

"  The  instances  of  plague  affecting  individuals, 
without  the  disease  being  propagated,  which  came 
under  my  immediate  observation  whilst  at  the  pest- 
hospital  near  the  Seven  Towers,  are  remarkable,  and 
in  my  opinion  conclusive  of  the  question.  Three 
successive  priests,  the  purveyor,  the  interpreter,  and 
all  the  attendants  on  the  sick ;  several  persons  who 
were  in  the  hospital  for  sore  legs,  or  other  local  ail- 
ments ;  and  some  poor  women  and  children  in  health, 
who  were  there  upon  charity,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  twenty  persons,  were  not,  in  any  single  instance, 
affected  with  the  disease,  although  there  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  pestilential  patients;  and  although 
a  great  proportion  of  the  persons  mentioned  were  ex 
officio  necessarily  in  frequent  contact  with  the  sick  ; 
and  many  of  the  others  slept  in  the  same  apartments 
with  them.  The  purveyor,  or  some  of  the  servants, 
went  of  course  daily  to  the  bazaars  or  markets,  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  and  to  dispose  of  the  clothes  or  other 
property  of  the  dead,  and  without  using  any  precau- 
tions, or  occasioning  any  alarm.  I  have  myself,  with 
the  interpreter,  repeatedly  walked  into  that  part  of 
Constantinople,  which  leads  to  the  Golden  gate,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Seven  Towers,  several  times  even  du- 
ring my  illness,  and  entered  coffee-houses,  or  traversed 
chaans  and  bazaars  in  the  body  of  the  town,  frequent- 
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ly  in  collision  with  the  passing  multitudes  ;  assured 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  my  communicating  the 
disease  to  any  one,  either  directly  in  consequence  of 
my  own  malady,  or  indirectly  from  the  patients ;  and 
finding  that  no  apprehension  of  such  a  danger  was 
entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  (being 
chiefly  Mahommedans),  although  they  must  have 
been  generally  aware  that  we  came  from  the  Greek 
pest-house,  there  being  no  other  persons  in  the  Frank 
dress,  or  but  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  But  neither  from  this  communication,  nor 
from  the  constant  transfer  of  the  clothes  of  the  dead, 
was  any  malady  propagated ;  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that,  although  the  cases  which  did  occur,  were  in  ge- 
neral of  sufficient  intensity  to  prove  fatal,  the  epidemic 
constitution  of  the  air  did  not  prevail  so  uniformly, 
or  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  its  effects  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  those  of  a  specific  contagion.  To 
the  reasons  which  I  have  already  assigned,  for  consi- 
dering epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases  as  never 
depending  upon  contagion,  1  beg  to  add  the  follow- 
ing:— 1.  Generally,  because  the  laws  of  epidemic 
and  those  of  contagious  diseases,  as  I  stated  in  my 
work  upon  the  subject,  are  not  only  different  but  in- 
compatible;  and  because  pestilences  observe  exclu- 
sively the  laws  of  epidemics,  of  which  they  are  but 
the  higher  degrees.  2.  Because  no  adequate  proof 
has  ever,  in  any  single  instance,  been  adduced,  of  the 
existence  of  contagion  in  pestilence ;  from  its  first 
promulgation  to  the  present  day,  the  doctrine  has 
been  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions. 3.  Because  had  pestilential  diseases  been 
rontngious,  consequences  must   have  followed  which 
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have  not  taken  place ;  being  capable  of  affecting  the 
same    persons    repeatedly,   they  would  never  cease, 
where  no  precautions  are  employed  (and  in  such  case 
no  precaution  could  avail),  until  communities  were 
extinguished :  Turkey  would  long  ago  have  been  a 
desert.      4.  Because    pheenomena   now    take    place, 
which,  if  pestilences  were  contagious,  could  not  hap- 
pen ;  instead  of  the  laws  of  epidemic,  they  would  ob- 
serve only  those  of  contagious  diseases.     5.  Because 
a  superabundance  of  irrefragable  proof  has  been  ad- 
duced, showing  that  pestilence  never  arises  from  con* 
tagion ;  and  because  the  assumption  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  elude  this  proof,  that  "  to  the  effect  of  con- 
tagion, a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  disease,"  is  only  in  other  words 
an  acknowledgement,  that  a  particular  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  its  real  cause.    6.  Because  for  centuries 
before  any  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  was  esta- 
blished between  this  country  and  the  Levant,  or  rather 
as  far  back  as  history  extends,  pestilence  was  at  least 
as  frequent  in  England  as  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, when  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Turkey 
was  considerable.     7.  Because,  when  the  free  states 
of  Italy  traded  both  with  the  Levant  and  with  the 
North  of  Europe ;  when  they  were  the  carriers,   not 
only  of  the  merchandize,  but  of  the  troops   of  the 
principal   powers    of   Christendom    engaged   in    the 
crusades ;  and  when  they  possessed  Smyrna,  Cyprus, 
Candia,  Scio,  Cephalonia,  Caffa,  and  even  Pera,  a 
suburb  of  Constantinople,   no  apprehension  was  then 
entertained,  under  a  constant  intercourse,  of  pesti- 
lence being  propagated  by  contagion,  nor  any  precau- 
tions adopted  by  any  nation  for  the  prevention  of  such 
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a  calamity.  8.  Because  during  the  century  and  a 
half  which  has  elapsed  since  16f)5,  and  in  which  there 
has  been  no  plague  in  England,  our  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  the  Levant  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  rapid  than  at  any  former  period.  9.  Because 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  modern  times 
pestilences  have  undergone  any  revolution,  in  respect 
fither  to  their  nature  or  to  their  causes,  further  than 
may  depend  upon  the  advancement  or  retrogradation 
of  countries  respectively,  in  cultivation,  civilization, 
and  the  arts  of  life,  or  upon  an  alteration  in  the  sea- 
sons. 10.  Because,  as  contagion,  where  it  does  exist, 
is  sufficiently  palpable,  (it  did  not  require  the  evidence 
of  inoculation  to  show  that  small-pox  depends  always 
upon  that  source,  and  never  upon  any  other,)  if  it 
were  the  cause  of  pestilence,  its  existence  could  not, 
for  thousands  of  years,  have  remained  concealed ;  it 
must  have  been  discovered,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  world,  by  the  ancient  physicians, 
and  could  not  now  have  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
among  their  successors.  11.  Because  no  person  has, 
at  any  period  of  history,  been  known  to  arrive  in 
England,  from  the  Levant,  labouring  under  pestilence. 

12.  Because  no  person,  employed  in  purifying  goods 
in  the  lazarettoes  of  England  or  of  Malta,  has  ever 
been  known  to  be  affected  with  pestilence,  which 
could  not  have  happened  if  contagion  had  existed  in 
the  goods  ;  and  because  such  goods  could  not  be  uni- 
fornjly  exempt  from  contagion  in  particular  countries, 
if  that  were  the  cause  of  plague  :  if,  in  other  countries, 
expurgators  of  goods  in  lazarettoes  have  been  known 
to  be  affected,   it  must  have  been  from  other  causes. 

13.  Because,   after    three   hundred  thousand   deaths 
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from  plague  have  happened  in  one  season  in  Grand 
Cairo,  two  hundred  thousand  in  Constantinople,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  in  Smyrna,  as  we  are  told  has 
repeatedly  occurred  in  those  places,  and  the  clothes  of 
the  dead  have  been  worn  by  their  surviving  relatives, 
or  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and  worn  by  the  purchasers, 
the  disease,  instead  of  spreading  wider  and  wider,  as 
would  inevitably  have  happened  if  contagion  were  its 
cause,  (since  in  that  case  it  could  not  fail  to  be  carried 
in  the  clothes,)  has  on  the  contrary,  regularly  declined 
and  ceased  at  the  usual  periods.  14.  Because,  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  plague  is  supposed  to  be 
introduced  by  means  of  contagion  conveyed  by  tra- 
vellers or  goods,  as  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  it 
never  occurs  epidemically,  but  at  particular  seasons  ; 
although  in  the  other  seasons,  travellers  and  goods 
from  places  in  which  the  disease  prevails,  continue 
equally  to  arrive.  And  15.  Because  in  other  countries, 
as  Persia,  which  maintain  a  similar  uninterrupted  in- 
tercourse with  places  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of 
plague,  that  disease  never  occurs." — (Min.  of  Evid. 
p.  95 — 97.)  If  plague  were  contagious,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  frequently  car- 
ried, could  communities  survive  such  processes,  to 
Persia  and  to  Hindostan,  by  means  of  the  merchan- 
dize of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions. How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose,  that  a  contagion 
could  be  carried  to  Moscow,  and  not  to  Ispahan, 
which  is  a  shorter  distance  from  some  of  the  chief 
seats  of  pestilence !  *'  Mais  on  ne  finirait  pas,  si  on 
voulait  ramasser  toutes  les  contradictions  ou  le  systeme 
de  la  contagion  a  engage  ceux  qui  le  soutiennent." — 
Senac. 
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4.  "Nor  do  your  Committee  see  anything  in 

the  rest  of  the  evidence  they  have  collected, 

which  would  induce  them  to  dissent  from  that 

opinion." 

The  opinions  of  the  majority  having  been  preferred 

to  i\\e  facts  of  the  minority,  in  the  case  of  the  medical 

witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee,  it  was  not  to 

be  expected  that  the  same  thing  would  not   happen 

with  respect  to  the  non-medical  witnesses.     We  are 

therefore  not  surprised  to  find,  that  more  weight  was 

attributed  to  the  common  and  contradictory  traditions 

of  the  Levant,  detailed  by  the  bulk  of  these  witnesses, 

than  to  the  following  striking,  clear,  and  convincing 

narrative  of  facts,  related  by  a  member  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  who  had  served  in  Egypt,  with  the  armies, 

and  consequently  spoke  from  personal  knowledge : 

Sir  Robert  TVUson,  a  member  of  the  House,  called 
in  and  examined. 

While  in  Egypt  with  the  army,  have  you  seen  any 
cases  of  plague  there  .^ — Many;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  1  will  state  the  result  of  my  observations.  The 
army  that  invaded  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  corps; 
one  was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  and  the  other  moved 
on  against  Cairo  ;  a  part  of  the  army  which  remained 
stationary  at  Alexandria  had  a  detachment  at  Aboukir, 
where  the  preceding  year  many  thousand  Turks  had 
been  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  in  an 
action  with  the  French  (and  where  several  hundred 
British  and  French  had  recently  been  interred)  ;  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
plague  into  that  part  of  the  army  which  blockaded 
Alexandria,  and  was  stationed  at  Aboukir  ;  and  from 
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particular  local  circumstances,  all  communication 
with  the  country  was  successfully  intercepted,  except 
under  authorized  regulations ;  notwithstanding  which 
precautions,  plague  broke  out  three  distinct  times, 
beginning  amongst  the  troops  occupying  Aboukir, 
and  extending  to  those  stationed  before  Alexandria. 
That  part  of  the  army,  Turkish  and  British,  which 
moved  against  Cairo,  passed  through  the  country, 
where  numerous  villages  were  infected  with  the 
plague ;  and  during  the  march  the  soldiers  had  con- 
stant communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  those 
infected  villages.  At  Menoof,  where  the  plague  had 
raged  with  the  greatest  violence,  a  bakery  was  neces- 
sarily established  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  but  none  of 
the  persons  who  attended  that  bakery  were  infected 
with  the  plague.  At  Rahmanich  there  was  a  lazarette 
or  plague  hospital ;  several  men  were  lying  infected 
with  the  plague,  and  many  were  brought  out  already 
dead ;  others  were  dying  in  the  environs  of  the  town 
of  the  same  disorder  ;  the  Turks  stripped  the  bodies 
of  all  indiscriminately,  of  their  clothing,  and  there 
was  no  restraint  whatsoever  in  the  communication 
with  the  inhabitants,  who  had  also  free  access  to  the 
camps,  yet  no  plague  was  communicated  to  the  troops. 
The  city  of  Cairo  had  lost  a  great  many  inhabitants 
the  same  year  by  the  plague.  When  the  army  arrived 
at  Cairo  and  united  with  the  Grand  Vizier's  army, 
many  of  the  graves  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
buried,  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  were  opened,  and 
the  bodies  stripped  of  their  clothing,  with  which  the 
Turks  covered  themselves;  and  yet  no  soldier  of  either 
the  British  or  Turkish  armies  was  infected  with  the 
plague.     The  disorder  ceased  between  the   ITth  and 
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24th  of  June,  at  the  precise  time  when  its  cessation 
had  been  anticipated,  and  assured  by  the  inhabitants, 
except  at  Aboukir,  where  it  continued  to  exist  some 
time  longer.  It  was  also  affirmed  to  us  by  the  French 
officers,  that,  although  the  plague  had  raged  in  Cairo, 
that  year,  with  very  great  violence,  and  carried  off 
some  of  the  French  army ;  yet,  notwithstanding  a 
constant  communication  was  held  between  the  garri- 
son stationed  in  the  citadel,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  tVie  soldiers  in  the  citadel  were  not  affected 
in  any  one  instance  with  the  disorder  ;  many  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt  had  died 
that  year  of  the  plague.  The  Indian  army,  passing 
through  Upper  Egypt,  had  traversed  a  country,  in 
which  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  were  said  to 
have  perished,  whole  villages  having  been  destroyed  ; 
but  yet  the  troops  of  that  army  brought  no  infection 
with  them,  nor  were  any  precautions  adopted  to  pre- 
vent contagion  on  their  junction  with  the  British  Eu- 
ropean army.  To  these  circumstances  I  was  myself 
an  eye  witness.  I  would  wish  also  to  state  that,  as 
we  moved  through  the  country,  the  inhabitants  point- 
ed out  to  us  particular  villages  that  were  infected  with 
plague,  and  wliich  plague  did  not  extend  out  of  those 
particular  villages  to  any  of  the  contiguous  villages, 
although  there  was  no  precaution  whatever  used  as 
to  the  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
fected villages.  Conversing  with  Dr.  Desegnettes, 
the  chief  physician  of  the  French  army,  and  M.  Assi- 
lini,  the  head  surgeon  of  the  French  army,  they  as- 
sured me,  that  whenever  a  battalion  infected  with  the 
plague  had  been  marched  out  of  the  infected  place, 
the  soldiers  recovered  and  never  conveyed  the  infec- 
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tion  to  other  garrisons ;  and  that  troops,  marching 
into  that  infected  garrison  which  had  been  vacated, 
did  not  become  themselves  infected,  unless  they  re- 
mained there  longer  than  eight  or  ten  days ;  and 
M.  Assilini  further  assured  me,  that  several  French  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  who  had  the  plague,  having  removed 
themselves,  or  been  removed,  when  sick  of  the  plague, 
into  other  places,  they  had  almost  always  recovered  : 
but  he  said,  his  great  difficulty  was  in  persuading 
people  to  make  the  exertion  of  movement,  for  they 
were  generally  so  enervated,  that  they  preferred  to 
remain  where  they  were  and  meet  their  fate. 

"  You  have  stated  that  the  French  officers  thought 
their  garrison  at  Cairo  had  never  been  infected  that 
year  in  the  citadel ;  are  you  aware  that  they  took  any 
precautions  to  prevent  it  ? — I  know  there  were  none 
taken  ;  the  citadel  contained  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
garrison,  perhaps  only  twelve  hundred  men .  There  was 
an  army  in  the  city  (including  followers)  of  near  thirty 
thousand;  and  the  communication  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  with  those  in  the  town  was  constant.  Some  of 
the  French  soldiers  in  the  city  died  ;  but  the  French  sol- 
diers themselves  felt  a  perfect  confidence,  provided  they 
did  not  remain  stationary  in  any  garrison  in  which 
the  plague  raged.  What  makes  the  phsenomena  of 
this  disorder  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  villages  are 
insulated  and  built  on  parallel  lines,  not  more  than 
500  yards  asunder  ;  and  though  six  or  seven  of  those 
villages  in  one  district  may  be  affected  with  the  plague, 
and  though  the  inhabitants  of  those  infected  villages 
constantly  pass  through  villages  not  infected,  on  their 
route  to  the  Nile  ;  yet,   though  there  is   such  a  daily 
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traverse  and  coir,munication,  the  infection  will  remain 
in  the  villages  where  it  broke  out,  and  not  extend  in- 
fection through  the  district."  {Minutes  of  Evidence, 
p.  69— 71.) 

5.  "  It  appears  from  some  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
extension  and  virulence  of  the  disorder  are  con- 
siderably modified  by  atmospheric  influence ; 
and  a  doubt  has  prevailed,  whether,  under  any 
circumstance,  the  disease  could  be  received  and 
propagated  in  the  climate  of  Britain.' 
It  is  quite  certain  not  only  that  the  "  extension  and 
virulence  of  the  disorder  are  considerably  modified," 
but  that  the  disease,  whether  in  its  mild  or  virulent, 
its  circumscribed  or  diffused  state,  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  atmospheric  influence,  or  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, as  its  principal  or  efficient  cause  ;  a  phjjeno- 
menon  wholly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
specific  virus  as  any  part  of  that  cause.   The  intended 
meaning  of  the  second  part  of  this  article  I  am    not 
certain  that  I  understand.     If  it  be,  that  plague  can 
never  be   received  and   propagated   by  contagion,  in 
Britain,  it  is  certainly  quite  correct ;  but  it  is  not  more 
true  of  Britain,  than  of  any  other  country,  since  it 
can  no  where  be  so  introduced  or  propagated.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  meant,  that  the  alleged  incapa- 
bility of  being  received  and  propagated  depends  on  the 
atmosphere,  it  cannot  be  more  true  of  Britain  than  of 
other  countries  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement,  and  to  liability  to  atmospheric 
vicissitudes.       The  disease  has  been  reproduced  in 
Malta,  after  an  absence  of  140  years  ;  and  may  be  re- 
produced in  England  after  a  similar  or  a  longer  ab- 
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sence.  But  if  it  were  contagious,  and  if  its  existence 
were  compatible  with  that  of  human  communities,  it 
would  constantly  prevail  in  every  country,  having  con- 
stant communication  with  that  which  is  its  head 
quarters ;  for  no  season  could  pass,  without  every  place 
of  any  considerable  commerce  receiving  cargoes,  of 
which  portions  had  been  manufactured  or  handled 
by  persons  labouring  under  plague.  Quarantine 
could  not  prevent  its  being  so  introduced  in  goods,  or 
its  affecting  persons  in  the  lazarettoes.  But  it  is  in 
evidence  that  in  the  lazarettoes  of  England  no  person 
has  ever  been  affected  with  plague ;  a  fact  which 
alone  demonstrates  sufficiently  that  its  prevalence  at 
former  periods  in  this  country  has  depended  not  upon 
contagions  properties. 

6.  "  No  fact  whatever  has  been  stated  to  show 
that  any  instance  of  the  disorder  has  occurred, 
or  that  it  has  ever  been  known  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  lazarettoes  for  many  years." 

From  the  evidence  of  official  Reports,  of  a  nature 
not  liable  to  doubt,  it  results  that  no  case  of  plague 
has  ever  occurred  in  any  of  the  lazarettoes  of  England  ; 
a  circumstance  wholly  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  contagion  in  that  disease,  and  alone  sufficient  not 
only  to  have  authorized,  but  to  have  required  the 
Committee  to  pronounce  quarantine,  in  respect  to 
plague,  to  have  no  object  in  England.  Such  a  re- 
commendation in  respect  to  England,  would  have 
been  fully  warranted  by  such  evidence,  even  had  it 
been  proved,  that  in  the  Levant  the  plague  was  ac- 
tually contagious. 

7.  "But  your  Committee  do   not  think  them- 
selves warranted  to  infer  from  thence,  that  the 
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disease  cannot  exist  in  England  ;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  a  disease,  resembling  in  most 
respects  the  plague,  is  well  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed here  in  many  periods  of  our  history, 
particularly  in  1665-6  ;  and  further,  it  appears 
that  in  many  places,  and  in  climates  of  various 
nature,  the  plague  has  prevailed  after  intervals 
of  very  considerable  duration." 
These  observations,  whilst  they  are  perfectly  correct, 
are  however  nothing  but  truitms  ;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  rather  inconsistent  with  article  5,- — an  in- 
consistency which  necessarily  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  The  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion 
is,  indeed,   composed  of  nothing  but  contradictions 
throughout ;    and  it  is  not  unaptly  represented  by  a 
Report  consisting  of  such  a  jumble  of  incongruities. 
But  although  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  the  dis- 
ease cannot  exist  in  England,  we  are  however  warranted 
in  concluding  that  it  is  not  likely  that  it  should,   in 
future,  occur  nearly  as  often  as  it  has  formerly  done;  the 
situation  of  this  country  having,  in  respect  to  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  plague,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  that  part  of  our  subject,  considerably  improved  within 
the  last  century  and  a  half.     The  plague,   as   it   used 
to  appear  in  England,  was  essentially  the  same  with 
the  plague  of  the  Levant,  as  the  typhus  of  one  country 
is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  another. 

8.  "  Your  Committee  would  also  observe,  down 
to  the  year  1800,  regulations  were  adopted, 
which  must  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
goods  infected  with  the  plague,  from  being 
shipped  directly  for  Britain." 
Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  absurd,   than   the 
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idea,  that  any  precautions,  which  have  been  taken,  or 
could  possibly  be  taken,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  shipping  of  a  contagious  vims  by  goods,  except  the 
idea  of  its  being  prevented  from  landing  by  quarantine. 
It  would  infallibly  be  introduced  by  every  ship  from  the 
Levant,  not  only  into  the  lazarettoes,  butinto  every  shop 
or  warehouse  which  might  receive  any  part  of  her  cargo. 
The  wonder  is,  that  such  things  could  ever  have  been 
imagined  possible  by  men  in  their  senses  ;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  pestilential  contagion,  when  once  adopted, 
appears  to  bewilder  the  understanding.  In  1814,  when 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Lucy  was  burnt,  by  order 
of  Dr.  Pym,  had  any  individuals  of  the  crew  been  af- 
fected with  the  plague  "^ — Not  one.  — And  could  this 
have  happened  had  contagion  existed  in  the  cargo, 
which  they  had  assisted  to  stovir  and  to  unstovv  .^ — 
In  1721,  the  ships  Turkey  Merchant  and  Bristol^ 
with  their  cargoes,  were  taken  from  Stangate  Creek 
out  to  sea,  and  burnt,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  in 
Council,  dated  the  28th  July  17*21.  In  1792,  a  chest 
of  goods  was  burnt,  imported  in  the  St.  George 
from  Zante.  In  1800,  the  ships  Aurora^  Mentor ^ 
and  Lark,  from  Mogadore,  were  destroyed,  with 
their  cargoes,  pursuant  to  an  order  in  Council  of  the 
7th  January  1800,  (grounded  upon  a  representation 
of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  His  Majesty's  physi- 
cian and  others,)  great  suspicion  being  entertained  of 
the  same  being  infected  with  the  plague.  The  master 
of  the  Lark  died  at  Mogadore,  where  the  disease 
was  raging  at  the  time  the  vessel  sailed  ;  and  it  was 
reported  that  nearly  all  the  persons  who  assisted  in 
loading  the  ships  also  died  of  the  plague.  (Report, 
App.  p.  101.)    All  this  account  of  deaths  at  Mogadore 
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might  be  very  true.  But  did  any  one  die,  or  had  any 
one  been  ill  of  the  plague  in  any  of  those  vessels, 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  England  ? — Not  one  ! 
Such  a  circumstance  has  never  been  known  to  happen. 
What  folly,  then,  nay,  what  madness,  thus  to  destroy 
property  on  account  of  a  chimera !  Since  the  regula- 
tions alluded  to  have  been  altered,  and  goods  have  been 
shipped  directly  for  England,  no  cases  of  plague  have 
occurred  in  the  lazarettoes  ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
sanitary  laws  were  abolished,  there  would  not  be  one 
pestilence  the  more,  nor  any  single  case  the  more  of 
any  pestilential  malady;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
epidemics  as  might  occur  would  be  many  times  milder, 
and  less  diffused. 

9.   "  And  they  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  on 
the  nature  and  application  of  the  quarantine 
regulations,  as  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
inquiry  to  which  they  have  been  directed." 
This  declaration  appears  extraordinary.     I  cannot 
conceive  what  practical  object  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Committee  could  serve,  unless  they  were  to  inquire 
into  the  consequences   as  well  as  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  in  the  plague ;  for  even  if  that 
doctrine  had  been  proved  to  be  correct,  sanitary  laws 
would  not  necessarily  have  been  efficient  for  their  pro- 
posed ends,  and  might  be  discovered  to  be  in  m-any 
respects  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  com- 
munities.  If  the  doctrine  had  been  proved  to  be  wholly 
incorrect,  the  total  abolition  of  these  laws  would  have 
been  a  necessary  consequence;  and  if  partially  incorrect, 
their  modification,  or  partial  abolition,  would  be  indi- 
cated. Thus  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  quarantine  regulations  did  fall  pro- 
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perly  within  the  scope  of  inquiry  of  the  Committee; 
but  that  they  were  precisely  what  ought  to  have  con- 
stituted the  principal  objects  of  that  inquiry. 

10.  "  But  they  see  no  reason  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  the  principles  on  which  such  regula- 
tions appear  to  have  been  adopted." 
By  the  uniform  silence  of  history,  in  that  case  form- 
ing the  best  evidence  ;  by  the  testimony  of  almost  all 
the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee ;  and 
even  by  official  Custom-house  returns,  it  stands  con- 
firmed, that,  in  the  memory  of  man,  not  a  single  per- 
son has  arrived  in  this  country  ill  of  the  plague ;  and 
that  not  a  single  case  of  that  disease  has  ever  occurred 
among  the  expurgators  of  goods  in  the  lazarettoes. 
The  Levant  Company,  in  their  printed  orders  to  their 
factories  abroad,  assert,  that  the  plague  was  never 
brought  to  England  by  means  of  their  commerce. 
Sir  James  Porter  (Obs.  on  the  Turks,  p.  41.)  asserts, 
without  limitation  to  the  Company's  establishments, 
that  the  plague  was  never  brought  to  these  kingdoms 
immediately  from  Turkey.  The  Custom-house  returns 
presented  to  the  Committee  are  as  follows:  *^  Rochester : 
There  is  not  any  record  of  a  case  of  absolute  plague 
in  any  lazaretto  at  this  port  having  occurred,  from 
the  earliest  period  that  can  be  traced  to  the  present 
time.  Portsmouth:  It  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any 
case  of  absolute  plague  has  ever  occurred  at  this  port, 
on  board  any  lazaretto.  Falmouth  :  The  officers  at 
this  port  are  not  aware  that  any  case  of  what  is  usually 
called  plague  has  occurred.  Milford :  No  case  of  abso- 
lute plague  has  occurred  at  this  port.  Bristol:  No  in- 
stance is  on  record  of  absolute  plague  having  occurred 
at  this  port  from  1619  to  the  present  time.    J^iverpool: 
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The  officers  at  this  port  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the 
plague  havhig  had  existence  in  any  lazaretto  or  other 
vessel  there.  Hull :  The  officers  at  this  port  cannot 
find  recorded  in  their  bool\S  a  case  of  absolute  plague 
in  any  lazaretto,  during  the  last  200  years." — Yet, 
with  all  this  evidence  staring  them  in  the  face,  the 
Comnnittee  "see  no  reason  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  principles  upon  which  such  regulations  appear  to 
have  been  adopted." 

The  eulogiuminthis  article  appears  very  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  in  the  preceding  one.  And  it  is 
still  more  extraordinary  that  the  unqualified,  although 
indirect  approbation  here  conveyed,  of  the  laws  of 
quarantine,  should  have  been  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, not  only  in  opposition  to  the  declared  opinion 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  their  collegiate  capacity, 
but  individually  of  almost  all  the  medical  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Committee,  who  gave  any  opinion 
at  all  upon  the  subject.  The  former  had  stated,  that 
"the  personal  restrictions  might  probably  be  modified 
without  risk  to  the  public  safety  ;"  and  the  latter,  when 
they  did  give  an  opinion,  were  almost  all  equally  fa- 
vourable to  some  sort  of  mitigation.  Thus,  it  was 
only  when  any  abatement  of  the  severity  of  sanitary 
laws  was  recommended  by  the  College,  or  by  a  majority 
of  other  medical  witnesses,  that  their  authority  was 
disregarded. 
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SECTION  IV. 

MUCH  TIME  LOST  AND  GREAT  PUBLIC  INJURY  SUS- 
TAINED BY  CONSIDERING  THE  PRECEDING  REPORTS 
AS  CONCLUSIVE  OF  THE  Q.UESTION  OF  PESTILENTIAL 
CONTAGION,  AND  THE  MERITS  OF  SANITARY  LAWS. 
COURSE  RECOMMENDED  TO  BE  NOW  PURSUED. 

"  The  inquiry,  instead  of  being  discontinued,  should  have  been 
prosecuted  with  increased  ardour,  and  without  intermission,  until 
it  had  been  ascertained  whether  sanitary  laws  ought  to  be  univer- 
sally abolished  as  an  evil,  or  universally  extended  as  a  benefit,  to 
mankind,"  p.  108, 

IHUS  terminated,  without  any  direct  beneficial 
results,  the  first  official  inquiry  that  has  ever  been 
instituted,  even  partially,  into  the  validity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the  efficiency  of 
sanitary  laws  for  their  proposed  ends.  Its  indirect 
advantages,  however,  are  likely  to  prove  great  and  last- 
ing, and  have  already  exceeded  even  my  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  it  has  served,  together  with  my  subse- 
quent expositions,  to  place  in  full  view  before  the 
public,  the  utter  futility  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  College  of  Physicians  have,  on  this  occasion,  en- 
deavoured to  uphold  a  system,  which,  besides  nume- 
rous other  injuries,  occasions  a  great  pecuniary  detri- 
ment annually  to  this  country,  and  is  an  indelible  dis- 
grace to  science  and  to  civilization.  The  whole  of  that 
ground  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  one  miserable 
subterfuge,  and  one  unfounded  allegation,  which,  had 
it  even  been  true,  would  have  been  nothing  to  the 
purpose.     The  amount  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Col- 
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lege  is  explicitly  this: — "Assutning  that  you  have  not 
proved  the  non-existence  of  contagion  in  the  plague ; 
WQ  therefore  assume  its  existence :  assuming  that  you 
have  not  proved  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  ;  we  there- 
fore assume  that  they  were  believers  in  it :  we  fur- 
ther assume  that  all  the  real  facts,  which  you  have 
adduced,  are  insufficient  to  counterbalance  this  as- 
sumed opinion  of  the  ancients :  and  finally,  we  take 
the  privilege  to  assume  the  right  of  dispensing  with 
the  trouble  of  adducing  any  fact  or  argument  in  sup- 
port of  any  one  of  these  assumptions^  I  defy  the 
College  to  prove,  that  this  is  not  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  Reports  of  that  body  to 
the  Privy  Council,  concerning  my  work  upon  epide- 
mic diseases.  In  withholding  from  me  a  knowledge 
of  the  precise  terms  of  these  Reports,  which  I  did  not 
see  until  they  appeared  the  following  year  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion in  the  plague,  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  most 
Honourable  Privy  Council'  must,  I  presume,  have  been 
actuated  by  compassion  for  that  learned  body,  on  ac- 
count of  the  humiliation  which  they  had  foreseen 
would  be  the  consequence  of  giving  publicity  to  a 
tissue  of  such  extraordinary  and  unfounded  allegations 
as  these  documents  contained.  If  the  College  had  at- 
tentively perused  and  fully  understood  the  work  upon 
which  they  were  called  to  give  judgement,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  they  could  have  failed  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  contained  the  very  best  proof  that 
could  have  been  given  of  the  negative  of  any  question, 
by  demonstrating  the  impossibillly  of  the  affirmative ; 
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nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  comprehend,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple they  could  have  assumed  that  my  failure,  had  I 
failed,  to  prove  the  negative,  would  have  entitled 
themselves  to  take  for  granted  the  affirmative :  all 
these  things  to  the  ordinary  reader  must  appear  nearly 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  doctrine  of  pestilential 
contagion  itself. 

There  is  another  subterfuge  much  employed  by  the 
advocates  of  pestilential  contagion  out  of  doors,  which 
the  College  have  either  overlooked,  or  were  ashamed 
to  use  upon  this  occasion.  Under  the  obvious  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  the  existence  of  pestilential 
contagion  with  the  acknowledged  influence  of  the 
seasons  upon  epidemic  diseases,  they  have  invested 
this  imaginary  virus  with  properties  quite  different 
from  those  of  any  known  contagion,  assuming  its  re- 
suscitation, activity,  decline,  and  disappearance,  to  de- 
pend on  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  being  causes 
sufficient  without  it,  what  occasion  is  there  to  intro-' 
duce  the  instrumentality  of  contagion  at  all  ?  would 
it  not  be  much  less  unphilosophical  at  once  to  con- 
clude, that  the  commencement,  spreading,  abatement, 
and  cessation  of  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases, 
depend,  as  their  efficient  cause,  upon  the  states  of  the 
atmosphere  ?  for  that  must  assuredly  be  deemed  to  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  any  pheenomenon,  without  which 
that  phaenomenon  does  not  happen. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  has 
been  observed,  formed  their  decision  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  the  plague, 
and  the  efficiency  of  sanitary  laws  for  their  proposed 
ends,   upon   the  alleged  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
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medical  witnesses  examined  by  them,  consisting  of 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  others,  who, 
from  having  repeatedly  conimitted  themselves  in  fa- 
vour of  that  doctrine,  could  not  be  deemed  to  be  un- 
biassed witnesses ;  the  mere  opinion  of  the  majority 
so  constituted  was  followed,  and  the  incontrovertible 
facts  of  the  minority  disregarded. 

As,  however,  neither  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  the  College  of  Physicians,  had,  in 
their  Reports,  ventured  to  affirm  that  the  existence  of 
pestilential  contagion,  or  the  efficiency  of  sanitary  laws 
for  their  proposed  ends,  had  been  proved^  but  merely 
that  the  contrary  had  not  been  proved,  it  followed  that 
these  points  must  have  been  regarded  by  themselves 
as  still  undecided,  and  further  inquiry,  if  the  subject 
be  at  all  worthy  of  investigation,  as  indispensable 
upon  their  own  principles. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  my  duty  to 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  order  to  accele- 
rate the  general  application  of  my  discoveries.  The 
invalidity  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  and 
the  perniciousness  of  sanitary  laws,  being,  in  fact,  de- 
monstrated, although  the  principle  remained  officially 
unacknowledged,  and  practically  unapplied,  further 
investigation,  in  respect  to  these  points,  I  considered 
wholly  unnecessary  towards  elucidation.  But,  as  further 
experiments  might  tend  to  spread  conviction,  and  might 
be  deemed  essential  by  others,  I  was  perfectly  willing, 
and  even  desirous,  to  engage  in  the  undertaking. 
The  consideration  of  the  matter  had  now  again  re- 
verted to  the  offices  of  Government ;  and  I  could 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  whose  depart- 
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ment  the  subject  was  deemed  more  especially  to 
belong,  would  see,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, additional  motives  for  now  acceding  to  a 
former  request  of  the  Levant  Company  upon  the 
same  subject,  thus  expressed  in  an  official  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Governor  of  that  body  :  — 

Mr.  Bosanquet  to   the   Governor   Lord  Grenville^ 
dated  2b th  June,  1818. 

"  The  Court,  my  Lord,  have  given  this  most  inter- 
esting subject  all  the  consideration  of  which  they  are 
capable  ;  and,  without  entering  into  the  discussion  of 
inferences,  which  may  depend  exclusively  upon  medi- 
cal science,  they  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  your 
Lordship,  that  enough  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Maclean 
to  call  irresistibly  for  the  fullest  and  most  minute 
investigation  ;  and  therefore  I  request  your  Lordship, 
as  Governor  of  the  Company,  to  lay  the  subject, 
which  is  truly  national,  in  such  manner  as  your  Lord- 
ship may  think  proper,  before  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  in  council,  for  His  Royal  Highness's 
most  gracious  consideration.  And  to  pray,  that 
Dr.  Maclean,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  singularly 
qualified  for  the  perilous  undertaking,  may  be  enabled, 
at  the  public  expense,  to  renew  his  experiments  for 
demonstrating  the  real  character  of  the  plague,"  &c. 

I  accordingly  again  addressed  the  Board  of  Trade, 
offering,  if  further  materials  of  conviction  were 
deemed  wanting,  to  continue  to  prosecute  my  experi- 
ments concerning  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases, 
at  the  public  expense  ;  to  which  proposition  I  received 
the  following  answer,  in  a  letter  dated  July  29,  1819  : 
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—  "  With  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  your  in- 
quiries at  the  pubUc  expense,  as  proposed  by  you  in 
a  former  communication,  the  Lords  of  this  Commit- 
tee have  only  to  say,  that,  after  the  decided  opinion 
expressed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  founded  upon 
a  long  and  laborious  investigation,  and  in  exact  con- 
formity with  the  sentiments  previously  expressed  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  they  do  not  feel  that  they 
should  be  justified  in  laying  a  charge  of  such  a  de- 
scription on  the  public  purse." 

To  the  validity  of  this  reason  I  did  by  no  means 
assent.  Let  us  suppose  "  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  founded 
on  a  long  and  laborious  investigation,  and  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  sentiments  previously  expressed 
by  the  College  of  Physicians,"  to  have  rested  on  evi- 
dence only  liable  to  doubt.  Would  it  not  have  been 
perfectly  justifiable,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  laid  the 
charge  of  one,  five,  or  even  ten  thousand  pounds, 
annually  upon  the  public  purse,  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  if  that  had  been  necessary,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  public  that  the  immense 
detriment  to  which  the  country  remained  permanently 
exposed,  in  consequence  of  opinions  and  sentiments 
that,  at  the  best,  could  still  only  be  regarded  as 
doubtful,  was  an  indispensable  evil  .^  Nay,  even  on 
the  bare  possibility  that  a  system,  which  was  confess- 
edly so  extensively  mischievous,  might  also  prove  to 
be  wholly  inefficient  for  its  proposed  ends,  ought  it 
not  to  have  been  regarded  an  imperative  duty  to  have 
incurred  a  reasonable  expenditure,  on  the  chance  of 
obtaining  a  conviction,  by  which  its  amount  would  be 
reimbursed  a  thousand  fold,  even  in  one  year  "^     Has 
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it  not  been  thought  justifiable  to  expend  sums  much 
more  considerable  than  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  on  expeditions  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  north-west  passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of 
which  the  failure  was  scarcely  doubtful,  and  of  which 
the  success  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  attended 
with  any  equivalent  advantage  ? 

Such  arguments  ought  to  have  been  conclusive  in 
favour  of  further  investigation  at  the  period  of  the 
Reports  in  question.     An  injury  to  the  amount  of 
four  years'  burden  of  sanitary  establishments,  and  all 
their  consequent  or  concomitant  evils,  has  been  since 
incurred,  and  no  fresh  inquiry  has  taken  place.    Now, 
however,  that  these  Reports  are  demonstrated  to  be, 
in  every  part,  futile,  irrelevant,  or  erroneous,  to  be,  in 
even  the  most  minute  point  or  circumstance,  devoid 
of  all   foundation  ;    after    my   original   conclusions, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  them,  have  been  further 
illustrated,  strengthened,  or  confirmed,  by  the  addi- 
tional elucidation,  investigation,  and  research  of  the 
intervening  years  ;  and  after  the  formal  decision  of  the 
legislature  of  a  foreign  country,  hitherto  deemed  to  be 
of  all  others  the  most  prejudiced  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  has  borne  unequivocal  testimony  to  their  convic- 
tion of  the  entire  nullity  of  the  opposite  evidence  ;  — 
may  we  not  reasonably  expect  that  that  branch  of  this 
Government,  to  which  cognizance  of  such  matters 
belongs,    will  think  it  necessary  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  revision  of  the  subject  of  pestilential 
contagion   and  sanitary  laws,  in  such  manner  as  to 
ensure  for  it  the  strictest  impartiality,   and  the  most 
rigid  examination  ? 

Deeming  the  invalidity  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion,  and  the   inefficiency  of  sanitary  laws 
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for  their  proposed  ends,  together  with  the  many  highly 
pernicious  consequences  of  the  belief  in  that  doctrine, 
and  of  the  operation  of  these  laws,  to  be  here  demon- 
strated as  efficiently,  although  of  course  not  in  the 
same  forms,  nor  with  the  same  brevity,  as  any  of  the 
propositions  of  Euclid,  I  should  hold  further  experi- 
mental inquiry,  previous  to  an  examination  of  what 
has  been  already  effected  in  respect  to  these  particu- 
lar questions,  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inju- 
rious ;  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as,  demonstration  ex- 
isting, no  length  or  repetition  of  inquiry  would  carry 
proof  further  ;  and  injurious,  in  as  much  as  the  delay, 
which  such  a  course  would  occasion,  would  prolong 
to  an  uncertain  period  the  mischiefs  which  this  ex- 
traordinary system  has  entailed  upon  mankind  ;  or  if 
placed  in  unskilful,  inexperienced,  or  treacherous 
hands,  the  investigation  might  wholly  fail  for  the 
time,  and  the  final  decision,  instead  of  being  accele- 
rated, be  indefinitely  retarded. 

Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  as  neither  the  existence 
of  pestilential  contagion,  nor  the  efficiency  of  sanitary 
laws,  (for  they  are  distinct  and  independent  questions,) 
could  have  been  considered  as  decided  by  any  thing 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 8 1 9,  on  the  validity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion  in  the  plague,  or  in  those  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  the  Privy  Council,  in  1818, 
concerning  my  work  upon  epidemic  diseases;  the  inqui- 
ry, instead  of  being  discontinued,  should  have  been 
prosecuted  with  increased  ardour,  and  without  inter- 
mission, until  it  had  been  ascertained  whether  sani- 
tary laws  ought  to  be  universally  abolished  as  an  evil, 
or  universally  extended  as  a  benefit  to  mankind.  This 
object  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  assured  that  I  have- 
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been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish,  by  my  individual 
exertions  in  the  quahty  of  a  volunteer :  and,  in  order 
that  Governments  may  feel  warranted  in  proceeding 
to  the  application  of  my  principles,  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  this  fertile  source  of  human  calamity,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  thing  more  can  be  necessary 
than  to  submit  the  contents  of  these  pages,  which  have 
nothing  abstruse  or  mysterious,  to  the  judgement  of 
any  competent  and  unbiassed  tribunal. 

Should  a  parliamentary  inquiry  be  resorted  to,  I  am 
of  opinion  it  would  be  expedient,  for  the  more  effec- 
tual elicitation  of  truth,  that  it  should  be  conducted 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
witnesses  are  examined  upon  oath. 
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SECTION  V. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN    SPAIN  UP  TO    THE    PERIOD    OF    THE 
author's  arrival  IN  CATALONIA. 

"  Esta  enfermedad  de  Barcelona  se  hijo  celebre  en  toda  Europa 
y  dura  motive  a  grandes  discussiones  medicas." 

Sue.  Rel.  del  Ayunt°,  Constit.  p.  132. 

IHE  fever  of  Barcelona  in  1821  presented  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  Government  of 
Spain,  to  whom,  from  the  recentness  of  free  discussion 
in  that  country,  such  investigations  vi^ere  necessarily 
new,  the  true  nature  of  sanitary  laws,  their  objects 
and  effects.  It  was  of  essential  importance  to  that 
nation  especially,  among  whom  epidemics  in  the 
form  of  pestilence  so  frequently  occur,  to  be  informed 
that  of  all  the  calamities  incidental  to  these  diseases 
in  Christian  communities,  a  very  great  proportion, 
perhaps  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  whole,  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  very  measures  which  are  by  law  em- 
ployed to  avert  them.  For  that  purpose,  I  was  de- 
sirous, when  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona  had  arrived  at 
its  height,  giving  promise  of  duration  to  the  latest 
usual  period  of  the  pestilential  season,  of  proceeding 
to  the  peninsula,  with  the  view  of  communicating  to 
the  Cortes  and  Government  the  fruits  of  my  previous 
experiments  and  researches  upon  that  subject.  But 
the  state  of  my  family,  in  respect  to  health,  not  per- 
mitting of  my  immediately  carrying  my  wish  into 
effect,  I  transmitted,  in  the  mean  time,  a  copy  of  my 
work,  entitled  "  Results  of  an  Investigation   respect- 
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ing  epidemic  and  pestilential  Diseases,"  to  the  Clie- 
valier  de  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister  at  the  court  of 
London,  with  a  request  that  he  would  forward  it,  with 
the  offer  of  my  services,  to  his  Government.  The 
ambassador  appeared  to  enter  fully  into  my  views, 
and  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  my  request. 
This  was  in  October  ;  and  a  month  would  elapse  be- 
fore we  could  have  an  answer  from  Spain.  The  con- 
currence of  the  Government,  for  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  appear,  I  deemed  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  my  object.- 

The  delay  which  thus  arose  was  of  the  less  impor- 
tance, as,  upon  grounds  which  I  have  already  stated, 
and  which  I  trust  will  be  found  solid,  that  branch  of 
the  investigation  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  cure, 
I  considered  as  being  of  by  far  the  least  importance  ; 
and  I  should  be  in  sufficient  time  to  investigate  all 
that  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion, 
and  the  system  of  sanitary  laws,  of  the  phainomena  of 
the  fever  of  Barcelona.  It  was  the  8th  of  November 
before  I  was  enabled  to  leave  London.  As  soon  as 
the  state  of  my  family  permitted,  I  set  off  for  Spain, 
without  waiting  for  the  answer  of  Government.  Upon 
my  arrival  at  Madrid  I  was  immediately  commissioned 
by  them  to  investigate  the  nature,  cause,  and  cure  of 
the  fever  of  Barcelona.  But  some  days  elapsed  before 
I  could  get  my  credentials.  In  the  interval  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  literary  societies,  and  some  of  the 
principal  physicians,  of  Madrid,  particularly  Doctors 
Luzuriaga,  Fabra,  and  Coll,  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  of  Public  Health  ;  from  whom  I 
received  the  most  marked  civilities  and  attention,  as 
well  as  introductions  to  the  most  eminent  of  their  col- 
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leagues  at  Barcelona,  particularly  Dr.  Piguillem, 
Proto-Med'ico ;  Dr.  Salva,  Dean  of  the  Academy  ; 
Dr.  Calveras,  &c.  &c.  ;  in  whose  society  I  afterwards 
passed  many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours.  Dr. 
Urtado  de  Mendosa,  a  physician  of  Madrid,  showed 
me  an  English  copy  of  my  work  upon  epidemic  dis- 
eases, which  he  said  had  been  smuggled  into  Cadiz  in 
1818  or  1819,  and  had  since  come  into  his  posses- 
sion. I  observed  to  him,  that,  about  that  period,  a 
Spanish  student  of  medicine  in  London  had  informed 
me  that,  having  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  work  just 
mentioned  to  Spain,  he  was  afraid  of  returning  to  his 
country,  lest,  by  that  act,  he  might  have  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Inquisition.  He  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
knew  that  narrative  to  be  correct ;  that  the  copy  I  had 
seen  in  his  library  was  the  identical  one  so  transmit- 
ted ;  and  that  the  student  of  medicine  in  question  was 
actually  in  Madrid.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing him.  But  with  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  his  nar- 
rative, and  the  solid  grounds  of  his  fears,  besides  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Urtado,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to 
doubt,  who  has  heard  or  read  of  the  treatment  suffered 
in  Cadiz  by  Senor  Armesto,  a  respectable  and  scientific 
naval  officer,  for  having  promulgated  some  philoso- 
phical notions  on  the  same  subject  not  many  years 
ago,  or  who  knows  that  the  work  in  question  contains 
a  very  heterodox  account  of  the  origin  of  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  in  1820,  Dr.  Urtado  has  conducted 
a  periodical  work,  entitled  "  Decadas  de  Medicina  y 
Cirurgia  Practicas,"  in  which  he  has  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  non-contagion.  To  the  "Results"  the 
*'  Decadas"  seem  to  be  indebted  for  no  inconsiderable 
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portion  of  its  stock  of  ideas,  without,  however,  think- 
,  ing  it  necessary,  or  perhaps  daring,  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation.  Works,  professing  liberal  principles,  and 
freedom  of  inquiry,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  even 
at  that  period  still  conducted  with  a  tameness  indi- 
cating a  feeling  that  the  Inquisition  might  not  be  dead, 
but  only  sleeping.  It  is  well  known,  that,  wherever 
the  Inquisition  has  existed,  the  doctrine  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion,  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Papal 
infallibility,  and  codes  of  sanitary  laws,  as  legitimate 
oflfsprings  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion, 
have  been  under  the  special  safeguard  and  high  pro- 
tection of  that  formidable  tribunal ;  and,  in  Spain, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  in  1820,  the 
fever  of  Barcelona  has  afforded  the  first  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  merits  of  that  doctrine,  and  of  those  laws, 
to  the  test  of  unrestrained  discussion. 

These  circumstances,  which  inight  otherwise  seem 
trivial,  are  of  importance,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
show  the  intimate  connection  which  has  always  sub- 
sisted between  sanitary  laws  and  despotism  ;  and  the 
species  of  influence  by  which  institutions,  so  destruc- 
tive to  mankind,  continue  to  be  maintained,  contrary 
to  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  demerits,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  strictest  demonstration  of  their  inefficiency 
for  their  proposed  ends,  as  well  as  of  the  plainest  proof 
of  their  unprincipled  and  mischievous  nature,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  pestilential  contagion  had 
an  actual  existence. 

In  order  to  make  out  any  thing  like  a  justification 
of  sanitary  laws,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  pes- 
tilential contagion  must  prove,  not  only  the  existence 
of  a  specific  virus,  as  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases, 
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but  that  diseases  so  propagated  are  in  general  neces- 
sarily fatal.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  that  maladies  of  equal  intensity  cannot  be 
different  in  degrees  of  danger,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  causes  by  which  they  may  be  produced. 
To  suppose  that  a  case  of  yellow  fever,  or  of  plague,  if 
occasioned  by  noxious  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  or  by  any  more  numerous 
combination  of  causes,  is  less  or  more  dangerous,  than 
if  it  were  propagated  by  a  specific  virus,  is  one  of  those 
glaring  absurdities  in  which  the  system  of  pestilential 
contagion  so  notoriously  abounds.  The  danger  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  precisely  the  same  ;  although, 
from  the  declamations  of  the  advocates  of  that  system, 
one  would  suppose,  if  he  had  no  other  data  to  judge 
by,  that,  for  a  disease  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  specific 
virus,  and  to  be  necessarily  fatal,  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Yet  the  proportional  mortality,  on  dis- 
eases known  to  be  propagated  by  contagion,  is,  under 
proper  treatment,  comparatively  very  small.  By  no 
circumstance,  however,  short  of  the  inevitable  mor- 
tality, under  proper  treatment,  of  epidemic  diseases, 
could  sanitary  laws  be  justified,  even  if  these  diseases 
were  unquestionably  the  product  of  a  specific  conta- 
gion. That  they  are  not  so,  does  not  now  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Feliu,  appeared  to 
wish  that  I  should  go  to  Andalusia,  or  some  interme- 
diate place  of  little  importance,  which  he  named,  but 
which  I  do  not  now  remember.  To  this  I  decidedly 
objected,  knowing  that  the  phaenomena  of  the  fever  of 
Barcelona  would  best  serve  my  purpose  ;  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  I  now  reflect  upon  that  determination. 
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The  views  of  the  Spanish  Ministry,  and  mine, 
were,  upon  this  occasion,  very  different,  or  ahiiost  dia- 
metrically opposite.  Theirs  were,  to  maintain  the 
sanitary  laws  in  their  full  force,  whilst  they  held  out 
to  the  public  the  hollow  semblance  of  aid  in  the  form 
of  medical  treatment ;  mine,  to  effect  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  these  laws,  without  which  I  knew  that  the  best 
medical  treatment  —  that  which,  in  their  absence, 
would  be  undoubtedly  efficient  —  could  be  of  no 
avail.  \Yhen  to  the  physical  and  moral  causes  of 
pestilence,  kept  in  perpetual  operation  by  sanitary  re- 
gulations, is  added  the  powerful  moral  agency  of 
these  regulations  themselves,  together  with  the  con- 
sequent concealment  of  their  maladies,  by  the  sick, 
until  they  are,  under  any  circumstances,  incapable  of 
cure  ;  to  expect  to  effect  a  recovery,  by  any  means  not 
supernatural,  would  be  a  gross  and  palpable  absurdity: 
and  understanding  the  subject  as  I  do,  it  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  me  to  have  lent  myself  to  the  delu- 
sion. 

Had  I  been  more  indifferent  to  the  most  essential 
object  of  this  investigaiicn,  or  only  ambitious  of  gain- 
ing a  short-lived  fame  by  a  vain  parade  of  prowess  and 
humanity,!  should  have  hastened  to  appear  to  adminis- 
ter medical  succour  to  the  sick  of  Barcelona,  although 
I  well  knew  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  sanitary 
laws,  my  endeavours  would  be  necessarily  unavailing  ; 
that,  by  a  seeming  failure  to  perform  cures,  all  the  pro- 
per and  adventitious  causes  of  pestilence  being  kept  in 
compulsory  application,  an  efficient  method  of  treat- 
ment would  inevitably  be  brought  into  disrepute ;  and 
that  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  sanitary  laws  would 
thus,  for  a  time,  be  strengthened  and  confirmed.   Per- 
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haps  it  would  have  been  even  more  easy  for  me  than  for 
most  other  persons,  from  my  peculiar  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  to 
have  preserved  or  recovered  my  health,  under  what- 
ever circumstances  mightoccur  in  the  course  of  the  epi- 
demic. But,  by  adopting  such  a  line  of  proceeding, 
I  considered  that,  if  the  investigation  should  escape 
being  marred,  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  very  little  for- 
warded ;  whereas,  by  not  meddling  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  or  even  the  consideration  of  any 
plan  of  cure  ;  by  avoiding  even  all  inquiry  into  the 
proper  causes  of  epidemic  maladies  ;  by  keeping,  in 
short,  all  collateral  or  extraneous  topics  out  of  sight, 
and  adhering  strictly  and  solely  to  the  estabhshment 
of  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  pestilential  contagion, 
and  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  sanitary  laws,  I  was 
satisfied  that  I  was  adopting  by  far  the  most  likely 
course  of  speedily  and  completely  attaining  my  object. 
By  keeping  these  two  plain  questions  wholly  detached, 
unmixed  with  any  of  the  other  numerous  branches  of 
the  extensive  subject  with  which  they  are  connected, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  fair  investiga- 
tion would  be  deprived  of  their  usual  and  only  re- 
sources of  disputable  positions,  and  consequently  of 
the  means  of  confoundirjg,  perplexing,  and  mystify- 
ing, in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers,  conclusions 
otherwise  convincing.  All  these  views  I  trust  it  will 
appear  that  I  have  completely  accomplished,  rendering 
the  utility,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  abolishing  all  codes 
of  sanitary  laws  as  clear  as  the  noon-day  sun.  The  result 
of  such  abolition,  I  will  venture  confidently  to  affirm, 
would,  in  a  single  season,  prove  twenty  times  more  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  than  the  curative  councils  of  all  the 
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physicians  of  the  universe,  could  they  have  been  assem- 
bled at  Barcelona  during  the  late  epidemic.  In  order 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  think  it  right  to 
restate  my  position  in  another  form  ;  it  is  explicitly 
this, — that  the  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  conta- 
gion, in  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  abolition  of  sani- 
tary laws,  would  produce  twenty  times  more  benefit 
to  mankind,  than  the  employment,  without  that  abo- 
lition and  renunciation,  of  any  mode  of  treatment  that 
could  possibly  be  adopted  in  epidemic  diseases.  From 
this  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  I  consider  these  dis- 
eases as  by  any  means  incurable ;  but  merely  that  I 
regard  cures,  under  the  best  treatment,  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  operation  of  sanitary  laws,  or  rather  any 
efficient  treatment  as  impossible.  With  these  views 
of  the  subject,  having  seen  just  enough  of  the  fever  of 
Barcelona  to  assure  me  of  its  nature  and  causes,  but 
especially  of  what  was  not  its  cause,  and  entertaining 
no  apprehension  that  I  should  be  suspected  of  having 
wished  to  avoid  any  danger  that  might  be  incidental 
to  visiting  the  sick,  I  have  the  less  to  regret  that  insur- 
mountable obstacles  should  have  prevented  my  pro- 
ceeding earlier  in  the  season  to  Catalonia ;  where  I 
found  that,  under  the  delusive  idea  of  the  practicabi- 
lity of  deriving  essential  succour,  in  such  a  case,  from 
individual  exertions  in  the  way  of  treatment,  I  was 
anxiously  expected. 

Some  vexatious  delays  occurred  on  the  road,  owing 
to  the  complete  obstruction  to  travelling  occasioned 
by  the  operation  of  the  sanitary  laws  ;  and  I  did  not 
arrive  in  Barcelona  until  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  epidemic.  To  travellers  proceeding  from  Cata- 
lonia towards  Madrid,  these  obstructions  were  still 
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more  formidable.  The  city  of  Tortosa,  in  the  direct 
route,  was  grievously  afflicted  with  the  pestilence ; 
and  other  places  were  affected  in  a  lesser  degree,  or 
strongly  suspected.  Hence  even  some  deputies  of 
the  Cortes  were  obliged  to  perform  quarantine  several 
times,  on  their  way  to  the  capital ;  so  that  they  were 
detained  many  months  on  the  road.  From  this  it 
may  readily  be  conceived  what  inconveniences  the 
public  at  large  must  have  suffered  from  these  sanitary 
regulations  !  There  was  almost  a  total  stop  to  busi- 
ness and  intercourse  of  all  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  towns  even  as  far  as  Madrid,  and  I  presume 
throughout  the  kingdom,  had  their  gates  shut,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  for  exit  and  entrance  ; 
rendering  it  necessary  for  all  the  country  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  daily  frequented  the  markets,  or 
came  on  their  ordinary  avocations,  to  make  long  and 
circuitous  routes. 

Amongst  other  introductions,  I  had  a  private  letter 
to  the  political  chief  of  Catalonia,  General  Zarco  del 
Valle,  from  his  father-in-law.  Sen.  Gomez,  of  Madrid, 
to  whose  good  offices  I  had  been  recommended  by  my 
friend  Mr.  de  Bernales  of  London.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  being  removed  to  the  village  of 
Esparraguera,  five  leagues  from  Barcelona,  beyond 
the  cordon,  and  Zarco  del  Valle  being  soon  afterwards 
removed  from  the  situation,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
availing  myself  of  this  introduction.  These  authori- 
ties did  not  return  to  the  city  for  some  time. 

By  the  sanitary  laws  of  Spain,  when  an  epidemic 
prevails,  the  political  chiefs  and  captains-general  of 
provinces  are  obliged  to  reside  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  capital,  or  ordinary  seat  of  government,  and 
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beyond  the  line  of  interdiction  for  the  multitude. 
But,  by  the  same  laws,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
empested  cities  are  obliged  to  remain  at  their  posts. 
From  the  first  alcalde,  or  mayor,  Sen.  Cabanes,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  municipality,  I  received 
every  attention  and  facility  towards  the  execution  of 
my  undertaking.  The  devotedness  was  most  exem- 
plary with  which  these  local  authorities  had  continued 
to  perform  their  arduous  and  laborious  duties,  during 
this  calamitous  and  difficult  period,  both  by  night  and 
by  day.  To  Sen.  Montagut  of  Reus,  one  of  their 
body,  who  had  been  educated  in  Scotland  and  spoke 
English  fluently,  I,  in  common  with  the  other  foreign 
physicians  who  visited  Barcelona  upon  that  occasion, 
felt  most  particular  obligations. 

At  this  period  the  streets  of  Barcelona  were  de- 
serted, and  the  town  had  a  dismal  aspect.  Although 
but  few  cases  of  the  fever  now  remained,  the  inhabit- 
ants who  had  fled  had  not  yet  begun  to  return.  The 
cases  which  were  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  general 
hospital,  and  throughout  the  town,  were  sufficient  to 
satisfy  me  respecting  the  nature  and  phsenomena  of 
the  disease.  Among  the  medical  faculty  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Catalonia  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  and  of  liberal  discussion,  in  a  state  of  high 
activity.  In  co-operation  with  ten  native  and  four 
foreign  physicians,  who  agreed  regularly  to  assemble 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  I  immediately  entered  upon 
a  minute  and  patient  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
my  inquiry.  Our  Society,  thus  spontaneously  formed, 
had  the  remarkable,  and  probably  unprecedented  pecu- 
liarities, of  being  composed  of  physicians  of  four  dif- 
ferent nations,  of  being  all  volunteers  serving  at  their 
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own  expense,  and  of  being  actnated  neither  by  hope 
of  reward  nor  by  dread  of  displeasure,  from  any  go- 
vernment, sect,  corporation,  or  individual.  Its  mem- 
bers in  general  were  knowingly  acting  in  obvious 
opposition  to  their  minor  personal  interests.  If  ever 
a  disputed  question  of  science  had  a  chance  of  being 
ably  and  dispassionately  treated,  or  fully  and  impar- 
tially investigated,  it  was  upon  this  occasion.  Our 
conferences  were  continued  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, regularity,  and  devotedness,  for  the  space  of 
two  months ;  notwithstanding  occasional  attempts, 
by  our  doctrinal  opponents,  to  occasion  our  disper- 
sion, "sometimes  by  alleging  that  we  were  conspiring 
against  the  Constitution,  at  others  that  we  were  hired 
by  commerce  to  mislead  the  world  !  This  mode  of  re- 
futing us  by  insinuations,  they  preferred  to  coming 
among  us  for  the  purpose  of  fair  and  open  discussion, 
although  we  had  invited  them  indiscriminately  to  an 
unrestrained  and  amicable  intercourse,  A  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  memorable  association  is  of 
much  too  remarkable  as  well  as  singular  a  nature,  to 
admit  of  being  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  probably 
without  precedent,  and  will  perhaps  remain  without 
imitation,  in  the  annals  of  conjectural  medicine.  In 
an  assemblage  of  fifteen  physicians,  occupied  in  fre- 
quent, long,  and  important  deliberations,  for  the 
space  of  two  months,  perfect  harmony  uninterrupt- 
edly prevailed !  It  seemed  as  if,  in  deference  to  the 
public  cause,  all  the  usual  workings  of  individual  self- 
love  were  for  the  time  suspended ;  evincing  a  no  less 
conspicuous  proof  of  general  good  feeling,  than  of  the 
correctness  of  the  common  pursuit.  But,  on  this  oc- 
casion, credit  is  more  particularly  due  to  the  resident 
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physicians  of  Barcelona,  wlio  were  members  of  our 
Societ}',  in  proportion  to  the  greater  danger  to  them, 
in  the  uncertain  state  of  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
of  being  parties  to  the  investigation  and  promulgation 
of  truths  unpalatable  to  despotic  power.  Sanitary 
laws  are  weapons  too  precious  in  the  hands  of  despot- 
ism not  to  be  re- established  in  Spain;  and  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  those,  who 
may  be  known  to  have  disinterestedly  contributed  to 
overthrow  them,  will  suffer  for  having  rendered  such 
an  important  service  to  their  country  and  to  mankind. 
Concerning  the  names  of  my  respectable  native  col- 
leagues at  Barcelona,  which  by  association  could  not 
fail  to  confer  high  honour  on  myself,  and  essentially 
to  serve  the  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  would  ne- 
vertheless, during  the  present  interval  of  despotism  in 
Spain,  as  I  would  not  be  the  means  of  furnishing  a 
single  indication  to  the  holy  brotherhood,  have  im- 
posed upon  myself,  however  painful  the  self-denial,  a 
profound  silence,  had  not  such  a  precaution  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  publicity  already  given  to  them 
by  the  two  translations  of  our  joint  Manifesto,  which 
have  appeared  at  Paris,  from  the  pens  of  Doctors 
Lassis  and  Rochoux,  two  of  our  members.  In  the 
next  Section  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice,  by  name, 
to  my  respectable  associates. 
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SECTION  VI. 

MANIFESTO  OF  A  FREE  UNION  OF  FIFTEEN  NATIVE 
AND  FOREIGN  PHYSICIANS,  ASSEMBLED  AT  BARCE- 
LONA, RESPECTING  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  FEVER  OF 
THAT  CITY,  IN   1821,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CORTES. 

"  An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  unanimity,  are  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence  than  the  same  party  aiming  at  the  same  end 
by  different  views." — Addison. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1822,  our  volunteer  asso- 
ciation, by  a  formal  Act  which  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, delegated  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  Manifesto 
on  the  subject  of  our  joint  investigation,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Cortes,  to  four  of  our  number,  Drs. 
Salva,  Piguiilem,  Lassis,  and  myself.  As  this  Mani- 
festo is  an  important  document  in  the  proceedings 
concerning  the  fever  of  Spain  in  1821,  it  could  not 
properly  be  omitted  here :  it  will  be  found  to  have 
with  advantage  adhered,  as  rigidly  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  the  maxim  of  limiting  its  scope  to 
a  solution  of  the  question  of  pestilential  contagion, 
and  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  sanitary  laws ; 
it  was  printed  at  Barcelona  in  February  1822,  pre- 
sented to  the  Cortes  on  their  assembling  in  March, 
reprinted  at  Madrid  in  April  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  diffusely  distributed  among  the  Members  of  that 
body,  the  Ministers,  foreign  Ambassadors,  learned 
Societies,  &c.  &c.  &c.;  and  is  as  follows: 
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"  Manifesto  conceming  the  origin  and  propagation 
of  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Barcelona  m  1821, 
presented  to  the  august  National  Congress  bif  a 
free  union  of  foreign  and  7iativc  physicians. 
*' Although  the  superior  National  Government  will 
-possess  in  the  Reports  which  they  have  required  from 
all  the  scientific  bodies*,    a  fund  of  information  to 
illustrate  every  point  appertaining  to  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  the   devastating    malady  which    last 
year  afflicted  this  capital,  we,  the  undersigned  physi- 
cians, think  it  no  less  our  duty  respectfully  to  present 
the  annexed  Manifesto  to  the  august  Congress,  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  about  to  open  their  sessions, 
and  to  discuss  the  project  of  an  organic  law  of  public 
health  for  the  Spanish  Monarchy.     A  reform  is  on 
all  hands  demanded,  of  laws,  which,  originating  in 
ages  of  barbarism,  were  the  offspring  of  gross  igno- 
rance,  and  which  time,  that  destroys  all  things,   has 
not  yet  been  able  to  rectify,  such  has  been  the  influ- 
ence of  a  blind  and  miserable  routine  in  a  matter  of 
such  paramount  interest  to  nations. 

"Attracted  by  the  same  irresistible  force  of  opinion, 
the  undersigned  physicians  have  freely  and  sponta- 
neously formed  an  association  in  a  manner  so  singu- 
lar, that  no  example  of  it  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  science  (2).  There  are  among  us  phy- 
sicians, who  have  come  from  England  and  from 
France  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whether 
the  facts  observed  in  Barcelona  were  conformable  with 
those  which  they  had  remarked  in  the  different  epi- 
demics which   they  had   treated,  not   only  in  various 

*  The  Notes  of  the  Manifesto   will  be  found   at  the  end  of 
that  document.     See  Note  (I). 
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parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

"  Others  of  us,  adhering  to  the  doctrines  which 
were  held  as  estabhshed,  had  strenuously  defended 
that  of  the  contagious  properties,  and  the  importation 
of  the  yellow  fever  from  the  other  hemisphere  into 
our  soil :  but,  undeceived  by  sad  experience,  they  re- 
cognised the  immense  difference  which  exists  between 
knowledge  acquired  from  books,  and  that  which  is 
obtained  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient;  and,  after 
having  adopted  a  philosophical  doubt,  abjured  their 
error,  and  did  not  disdain  to  publish  an  open  retrac- 
tion, as  has  been  done  in  similar  circumstances  by  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  of  America,  (i?) 

"Almost  all  of  us,  ocular  witnesses  of  the  horrid 
scene,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination, 
superior  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  and  encountering  all  kinds  of  perils,  had  op- 
portunities of  observing  it  in  the  lazarettoes,  in  the 
hospitals,  in  Barceloneta,  in  private  houses,  amongst 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  under  all  the  various  forms 
and  anomalies  which  it  assumed.  (4) 

"  For  the  space  of  two  months  that  our  meetings 
were  held,  we  had  no  other  object  than  to  set  forth 
severally  the  observations  which  we  had  noted  ;  and, 
having  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  valuable  facts, 
we  analysed,  compared,  and  discussed  them,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  neglecting  no  means  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  which  it  was  often  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  discover,  amidst  the  general  perplexity  and 
confusion  that  prevailed  during  the  epidemic. 

"  Our  Manifesto  is  consequently  the  result  of  an 
infinity  of  observations,  exactly  noted,  and  duly  con- 
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troverted  :  to  a  scientific  discourse,  capable  of  impos- 
ing upon  the  Government,  we  have  preferred  deducing 
a  series  of  corollaries  from  facts,  which  are  incontro- 
vertible, and  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  are  of  an 
opposite  opinion. 

"  The  corporation  .'•pirit,  which  is  naturally  suspi- 
cious and  exclusive,  could  not  have  animated  physi- 
cians whose  association  is  dissolved  from  the  instant 
they  sign  this  document :  but  notwithstanding  the 
immense  distance  which  is  to  separate  us,  a  mutual 
correspondence  will  be  established  between  us  ;  for, 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  professors  who  entertain  the 
same  sentiments,  form  but  one  extended  family. 
Notwithstanding  our  dispersion  into  various  regions, 
the  same  philanthropic  spirit,  by  which  we  are  now 
animated,  will  continue  to  inspire  us,  and  we  will  not 
cease  to  raise  our  voice  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  outraged  by  those  sanitary  laws,  which,  be- 
ing founded  on  error,  have  only  served  to  augment  the 
calamities  which  it  was  their  professed  object  to  avert. 

*'  In  the  first  proclamation  published  by  the  Superior 
Junta  of  Sanidad  of  Catalonia,  dated  the  14th  August 
1821,  we  read  :  '  The  disease  is  exotic,  the  miasmata 
which  produced  this  fever  having  been  imported  from 
the  Havannah  into  this  port^ 

*'  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  another  procla- 
mation of  theirs  says,  '  It  is  certain  that  hitherto  the 
disease,  which  has  originated  in  the  port,  has  not 
d>isplayed  a  contagions  character^ 

"  That  of  the  25th  of  August  begins:  '  This  Junta, 
in  concert  with  that  of  the  Municipality,  agree  in 
dictating  the  most  efficacious  means  for  maintaining 
isolated  the  sickness  proceeding  from  this  port.'' 
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"  Up  to  this  moment,  it  has  not  been  indicated  by 
what  vessel  or  vessels  the  disease  has  been  imported 
from  the  Havannah  to  this  port. 

«'  It  results  from  the  acts  of  the  Municipal  Junta, 
that  the  first  sick  persons  came  out  of  the  Neapolitan 
polacre  of  war,  Conception,  lying  at  anchor  in  this 
port  since  the  23d  of  April,  lohich  vessel  had  not  been 
at  the  Havannah. 

*'  It  is  equally  established,  that  on  the  •28th  of  April 
1821,  a  convoy  of  52  vessels  sailed  from  the  Havan- 
nah, of  which  20  entered  the  port  between  the  17th 
and  23d  of  June.  According  to  authentic  documents, 
the  yellow  fever  did  not  prevail  at  the  Havannah  when 
the  convoy  sailed  ;  and  there  died  on  the  passage  but 
one  or  two  individuals  of  common  maladies.   (5) 

"  To  the  brigs  arrived  from  the  Havannah,  espe- 
cially those  called  the  Tallap'iedra  and  the  Grand 
Turk,  was  attached  the  suspicion  of  having  been  the 
importers  of  the  yellow  fever.  Besides  the  declaration 
published  in  the  Diary  of  Brusi  of  the  14th  of  August 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Tallapiedra  (which  has  not  been 
contradicted),  it  appears  that  she  put  into  Carthagena 
on  the  12th  of  June,  where  she  landed  two  of  her 
passengers,  and  that  the  Grand  Turk  on  the  5th  of 
June  landed  24  men  at  Cadiz,  without  the  fever  hav- 
ing manifested  itself  in  these  ports  ;  which,  from  their 
situation,  latitude,  temperature,  &c.,  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  Barcelona,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Spain. 

*' Notwithstanding  that  we  have  observations  worthy 
of  credit,  that  in  the  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  there  were,  both  in  Barcelona 
and  Barceloneta,  fevers  with  black  vomit,  yellowness, 
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and  other  alarming  symptoms,  (as  happens  ^jooraf/^ca/Zy, 
less  or  more  every  year,)  the  first  sickness  in  the  port 
was  not  observed  until  the  first  of  August,  that  is,  33 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  of  the  convoy, 
which,  added  to  the  60  days  that  intervened  from 
their  leaving  the  Havannah,  makes  a  total  of  more 
than  90  days  ;  a  period  more  than  sufficient  to  deve- 
lop the  contagion,  since  it  includes  two  rigorous 
quarantines. 

"  The  goods  being  warehoused  and  dispersed  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  city,  the  malady  broke  out  at  the 
end  of  23  days  from  that  operation^  not  in  any  of  those 
persons  who  had  handled  them,  or  carried  them,  but 
only  among  those  whose  duty  required  them  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  vessels. 

"  In  a  bark  arrived  from  the  North  on  the  4th  of 
September,  a  few  days  after  having  anchored  in  this 
port,  the  captain  was  seized  with  the  disease,  and 
died. 

"  The  first  appearance  of  the  malady  not  having  co- 
incided with  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  the  Havan- 
nah, it  would  have  been  more  specious  to  have  attri- 
buted it  to  a  clandestine  introduction  by  means  of 
smuggling,  a  stratagem  to  which  the  partizans  of  im- 
portation usually  have  recourse,  when  puzzled  to  indi- 
cate the  origin  of  an  epidemic  malady. 

"The  importation,  then,  of  the  fever  from  the  Ha- 
vannah to  this  port,  is  not  alone  doubtful,  but  even 
inadmissible,  since  it  is  supported  solely  on  the  au- 
thority of  persons  who  have  asserted  it  only  on  their 
bare  words. 

"It  is  for  the  partizans  of  pestilential  contagion  to 
exhibit  data,  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  to  recon- 
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cile  the  contradictions  which  present  themselves  at  first 
sight  on  reading  their  manifestoes  ;  otherwise,  so  far 
from  the  place  of  its  origin  being  proved,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  fable,  reputed  as  such  by  all 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  West  Indies,  who 
consider  importation  as  impossible,    (6) 

"After  the  disease  had  manifested  itself  in  this  port, 
sick  persons  went  to  Salou,  Sitges,  Malgrat,  &c., 
without  its  spreading  in  any  of  these  places.   (7) 

"  From  the  acts  of  the  Superior  Junta  of  Sanidad,  it 
appears  that  many  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  soap 
manufacturer  at  Tortosa,  a  sick  man  was  remarked 
with  all  the  usual  alarming  symptoms,  who  had  come 
from  a  baik  which  had  been  at  anchor  fifteen  days  in 
the  river,  and  which  it  is  certain  had  not  been  in  the 
port  of  Barcelona.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ma- 
lady was  propagated  in  that  city  (Tortosa),  and  the 
circumstance  of  thirty  individuals  being  attacked  by  it 
at  once  on  the  '29th  of  August,  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  importation.     (7) 

"The  local  and  meteorological  causes  operating  with 
greater  intensity  at  Tortosa,  have  necessarily  produced 
more  ravage  ;  and  to  them  ought  to  be  attributed  the 
origin,  the  propagation  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
malady.   (8) 

"The  two  inspectors  who  proclaimed  the  importa- 
tion of  the  fever  of  Tortosa  by  a  soap  manufacturer 
from  this  port,  and  its  highly  contagious  qualities,  had 
declared,  in  all  their  manifestoes,  that  the  fever  of  Bar- 
celona was  not  so,  and  that  it  was  even  to  be  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  so  in  future  !    (9) 

"  Notwithstanding  their  declarations  that  the  conta- 
gion was  so  active  at  Tortosa,   these  two   inspectors 
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returned  to  this  city,  happily  without  having  communi- 
cated it  to  any  of  those  persons  with  whom  they  had 
intercourse,  notwithstanding  they  had  not  passed  a 
single  day  of  observation  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  had  undergone  the  purifications  and  expurgations 
which  the  sanitary  laws  prescribe.   (9) 

*'  Certain  it  is  that  the  two  inspectors  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  non-contagion  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona, 
before  their  departure,  published  a  contrary  opinion 
upon  their  return  ;  and  have  persisted  in  maintaining 
it.   (9) 

"  We  cannot  adopt  the  idea  of  the  importation  of 
the  fever  from  the  Havannah  to  this  port,  because  it 
does  not  rest  upon  any  certain  fact,  nor  any  satisfactory 
reason  ;  and  because  we  have  before  our  eyes  evident 
and  palpable  local  causes,  which  undermining  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  city,  have,  in  concert  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  seasons,  and  some  meteorological  cir- 
cumstances, occasioned  the  epidemic.   (10) 

"Fromthe  neglect  of  thepublicpolicefor  many  years, 
the  sewers,  drains,  canals,  and  other  channels  for  carry- 
ing off  the  impurities  of  the  city,  have  been  choked  up 
or  become  foul  to  such  a  degree,  that  towards  the  end 
of  June  it  was  impossible  to  pass  by  the  sea-wall,  where 
they  are  discharged  into  the  harbour,  without  being 
incommoded  by  the  stench  of  accumulated  and  putri- 
fying  animal  and  vegetable  substances.   (11) 

* '  Notwithstanding  the  work  which  was  executed  some 
years  ago  in  the  bed  of  the  Condal,  the  shallowness  of  its 
water,  the  slowness  of  its  course,  the  constant  action  of 
an  ardent  sun  throughout  the  day;  all  these  causes  pro- 
duced a  stagnation  of  the  impurities  of  the  city,  andren' 
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dered their  discharge  difficult, giving  occasion  to  delete- 
rious emanations  from  all  points  of  the  canal,   (11) 

"The  careful  examination  of  the  Committee  charged 
with  cleaning  the  port,  has  shown  that  this  water- 
course was  obstructed  at  its  mouth  by  a  bank  of  sand, 
which  hindering  its  discharge,  had  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  stinking  water,  the  product  of 
various  manufactures,  slaughter-houses,  wash-houses, 
and  other  establishments  situated  on  its  banks,  exhal- 
ing an  insufferable  stench.   (11) 

"The  same  Committee  found  that  thefoul  water,  stag- 
nant round  this  sand-bank,  was  one  foot  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  or  less  in  other  places. 

"  The  modern  works  of  the  port  have  converted  it 
into  a  sort  of  stagnant  pool,  of  which  the  cleansing  has 
been  neglected  for  several  years,  producing  a  focus  of 
infection,  which  had  not  previously  existed.   (II) 

"  In  the  houses  of  Barceloneta,  which  face  the  port, 
in  the  streets  de  los  Encantes,  de  la  Merced,  Moncado, 
and  others  adjoining  the  focus  of  infection,  the  morta- 
lity was  horrible  and  nearly  general;  whilst  in  the  streets 
of  Santa  Ana,  Tallers,  San  Pedro,  which  are  higher, 
and  in  others  exposed  to  the  north,  and  more  distant 
from  the  focus  of  infection,  there  have  been  but  very 
few  sick,  not  above  one  or  two  in  a  house.   (12) 

"  And  if  in  the  streets  de  las  Molas,  den  Roig,  den 
Patritxol,  &c.,  distant  from  the  port,  but  in  the  direc- 
tion of  south-east  and  north-west,  the  mortality  has 
been  considerable ;  there  is  nothing  in  this  different 
from  the  anomalies  observable  in  all  epidemics,  the  dis- 
ease proceeding,  so  to  speak,  by  leaps  in  the  same 
street.     Besides,  if  we  must  explain  every  phsenome- 
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non,  equal  difficulties  would  militate  against  the  exist- 
ence of  contagion .    (13) 

"  It  is  pretended  that  several  families  had  the  whole 
time  of  the  epidemic  encamped  to  the  right  of  the  Sea- 
gate, in  going  out,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  focus  of  infection,  without  having  experienced  its 
effects,  only  two  persons  having  died,  who  after  all 
might  have  contracted  the  disease  at  Barceloneta. 
Besides  its  having  been  ascertained  that  many  others 
of  that  encampment  had  perished,  as  they  held  con- 
tinual intercourse  and  communication  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Barceloneta,  the  argument  is  equally  appli- 
cable against  contagion.  And  if  we  examine  well  the 
situation  of  the  place  in  which  these  persons  lived,  we 
shall  find  that  they  were  sheltered  from  the  south-east, 
which  was  the  conductor  of  the  noxious  exhalations, 
as  the  direction  followed  by  the  epidemic  shows.   (14) 

"  If  to  all  the  evident  and  palpable  local  causes, 
previously  indicated,  be  added  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic, 
and  the  influence  of  meteorological  phsenomena,  it 
will  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  conjoint 
operation  of  all  of  them  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
produce  the  fever,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  an  exotic  and  imaginary  vi7ms. 

*'The  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease  was 
precisely  that  at  which  epidemics  of  that  kind  have  al- 
ways been  known  regularly  to  manifest  themselves  in 
Spain  and  similar  latitudes.    (15) 

"That  which  reigned  in  Andalusia  in  1804,  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  August  in  ten,  and  in  Sep- 
tember in  eight  of  the  twenty-three  towns  in  which  it 
prevailed  that  year.   (16) 
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*'  Conforming  to  the  regular  course  of  epidemics, 
that  of  Barcelona  continued  to  increase  till  the  middle 
of  October.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  the  day 
of  the  greatest  mortality,  246  persons  died  ;  from 
which  period  it  began  to  diminish  with  equal  regula- 
rity.  (17) 

"It  was  also  remarked  in  1804,  that  in  sixteen 
towns  of  Spain,  the  greatest  mortality  took  place  in 
the  month  of  October.  In  Cadiz  and  Alicante,  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  took  place  on  the  same 
day,  viz.  the  9th  of  that  month.  (18) 

"It  was  at  the  moment  that  the  disease  had  acquired 
its  greatest  degree  of  extension,  that  its  severity  began 
notably  to  diminish.  From  the  19th  of  October  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  which  there  died  the  above-cited 
246  persons,  to  the  2d  of  November,  in  which  there 
died  but  98,  it  diminished  in  a  regular  and  progressive 
manner,  and  subsequently  until  its  total  disappear- 
ance.  (19) 

"  In  1665,  it  was  when  the  number  of  the  sick 
amounted  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  in 
London,  that  the  epidemic  successively  declined  and 
ceased.  The  same  thing  was  observed  at  Marseilles 
in  1720,  and  in  the  last  most  destructive  epidemics  of 
Egypt  and  Moscow ;  the  sickness  beginning  to  dimi- 
nish very  sensibly,  when  the  number  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying  was  at  the  highest.   (20) 

"  And  of  what  diseases,  produced  by  a  known  con- 
tagion, do  the  appearance  and  cessation  depend  upon 
determinate  periods  of  the  year  ? 

"  During  the  prevalence  of  a  popular  and  general 
cause,  all  the  facts  which  can  be  cited  in  favour  of 
transmission  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  are  inex- 
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plicable  by  contact,  either  direct  or  indirect,  since  all 
is  under  the  influence  of  that  cause. 

**  The  fever  did  not  pass  the  ditch  which  surrounds 
the  city.  And  if  this  undeniable  fact  does  not  prove 
that  the  cause  has  been  purely  local,  let  the  cause  be 
indicated  by  which  it  has  been  thus  circumscribed  and 
limited.   (21) 

"  Not  a  single  positive  fact  can  be  cited  to  prove 
that  any  healthy  person  has  contracted  the  disease, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  local  causes,  even 
having  communicated  with  the  sick  and  their  effects. 

"  Thus,  as  during  the  whole  month  of  August,  those 
who  fell  ill,  in  front  of  the  Casa  Lonja,  in  the  streets de 
los  Encantes  and  de  las  Molas,  it  is  certain,  contract- 
ed their  maladies  in  the  port;  so  the  few  who  sickened 
in  Gracia,  Sans,  and  other  parts  of  the  plain  of  Bar- 
celona, contracted  theirs  within  the  walls  of  that  city. 

"  And  whether  the  aforesaid  sick  died  or  recovered, 
there  is  no  proved  fact  to  show  that  any  of  their 
nearest  attendants  were  affected,  if  they  had  not  been 
in  Barcelona. 

"  A  great  number  of  persons,  who,  after  passing  the 
whole  day  in  the  capital,  retired  at  night  to  their  fami- 
lies, either  in  country  houses,  or  in  the  nearest  vil- 
lages, communicated  the  disease  to  no  one,  whatever 
were  the  situations  of  these  houses  ;  not  even  those 
who  had  quitted  the  town  on  the  very  day  in  which 
they  had  lost  a  member  of  their  family,  and  notwith- 
standing their  having  taken  no  precautions. 

"  The  daily  traffic  of  carriages,  which  had  conveyed 
sick  persons  furtively  introduced,  or  mattresses,  linen, 
clothes,  and  other  furniture,  taken  from  the  very  focus 
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of  infection,  did  not  transport  the  malady  beyond  the 
limits  which  had  been  assigned  to  it. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  crowds  squeezed  into  the 
smallest  habitations,  the  general  panic,  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  and  the  combination  of  many  other 
causes  well  calculated  for  the  propagation  of  disease, 
however  destitute  that  disease  might  be  of  any  conta- 
gious property,  it  could  not  be  transplanted  out  of  the 
city. 

'*  And  if  to  respire  the  pure  country  air,  or  solely  to 
go  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  activity  of  the  pretended  contagious  seed,  and  to 
hinder  it  from  fructifying  in  the  places  in  which  it  had 
been  sown,  we  find  it  as  little  prolific  among  those 
who  frequented  places  the  most  fit  for  developing  the 
contagious  properties  of  any  disease  whatsoever  pos- 
sessing it. 

"  Thus  danger,  so  far  from  being  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  exposure  (contact  or  intercourse  with  the  sick),  was 
positively  (in  many  instances)  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

"  In  the  marine  lazaretto,  in  which,  from  the  7th  of 
August  to  the  13th  of  September,  there  entered  79 
sick  (of  whom  bb  died,  and  24  reco veered),  not  one,  out 
of  32  of  all  classes  of  officers  and  attendants,  contract- 
ed the  disease. 

"  In  the  lazaretto  of  the  vice-queen  of  Peru,  which 
received  f56  sick  (of  whom  39  died,  and  17  recovered), 
out  of  23  persons  of  various  classes  who  attended 
them,  four  only  contracted  the  disease ;  and  these 
■had  come  out  of  Barcelona.     They  recovered. 

"  In  the  hospital  of  the  Semiiiario,  into  which  1767 
persons  were  admitted  during  the  epidemic  (of  whom 
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1293  died),  out  of  90  attendants  on  the  sick,  three 
only  contracted  the  disease,  which  is  but  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  thirty,  constituting  a  far  greater  exemption 
from  sickness  than  was  enjoyed  by  any  other  portion 
of  the  community.   (22) 

♦*  In  the  general  hospital,  whilst  the  fever  attacked 
persons  who  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
the  sick  or  their  effects,  the  vicars,  the  brothers  Tind 
sisters,  who  attended  the  patients  with  the  purest  cha- 
rity, the  physicians,  surgeons,  &,c.,  remained  in  per- 
fect health. 

**  Is  it  conceivable,  that  amongsuch  agreatnumber 
of  persons  (attendants),  there  should  not  be  any  who 
had  the  disposition  to  be  contagioned  (23)  (were  sus- 
ceptible), although  differing  in  age,  sex,  temperament, 
mode  of  living,  sensibility,  &c.  ? 

*'  Those  who  intrepidly  performed  dissections  did 
not  contract  disease.  One  of  them,  who  cut  himself 
with  a  scalpel,  only  experienced  for  some  days  a 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  armpit. 

'*  Even  insane  persons,  shut  up  in  their  cells,  were 
attacked.  They  complained  of  an  ardour  or  intense 
heat  which  unexpectedly  seized  the  head. 

•*  If  so  many  and  such  repeated  irrefragable  facts  do 
not  constitute  a  convincing  proof  of  the  non-existence 
of  contagion,  we  must  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of 
what  *  a  convincing  proof  '  means. 

**  Some  families,  who  isolated  themselves  in  their 
houses,  employing  the  most  exact  precautions  for 
avoiding  external  intercourse  and  communication,  did 
not  by  such  means  preserve  themselves  from  the  ma- 
lady, because  it  depends  upon  general  causes.   (24) 

'•  It  was  very  common  to  see  four,  six,  or  even  eight 
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individuals  of  the  same  family  simultaneously  affect- 
ed; that  is,  in  the  same  day,  the  same  hour,  the  same 
instant.   (25) 

*'  Various  persons,  who  had  had  the  fever  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  Cadiz,  not  only  did  not  escape  con- 
tracting it  anew,  but  fell  victims  to  its  severity.   (25) 

"Whilst  it  is  in  our  power  to  preserve  the  germ  of 
contagious  maladies,  as  the  small-pox,  the  vaccine, 
the  itch,  &c.,  to  reproduce  and  to  spread  them  at 
pleasure ;  an  epidemic  having  terminated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  it  by  any  known  means.  Many 
persons  have  inhabited  apartments  in  which  pestife- 
rous patients  had  perished,  without  their  having  been 
white-washed  ;  others  have  slept  in  beds  in  which  pes- 
tiferous patients  had  perished,  without  causing  the 
mattress  to  be  washed  or  cleaned  in  any  way ;  and 
others  have  used  their  clothes  and  linen  without  puri- 
fication :  and  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  a  dis- 
ease being  communicated  in  this  way,  which  disap- 
pears at  a  certain  period.   (25) 

*'  We  may  defy  those  who  attribute  this  malady  to 
exotic  miasms,  let  them  employ  all  imaginary  means 
to  reproduce  it  in  the  present  season,  or  in  any  other, 
in  which  the  same  combination  of  causes,  which  pro- 
duced it  last  year,  does  not  exist.   (25) 

^*  The  Report  of  the  French  Commission  to  the 
Spanish  Government,  dated  the  25th  of  November, 
not  being  founded  on  exact  observation  and  discus- 
sion, can  impose  upon  no  one,  although  signed  by 
Drs.  Pariset,  Bally,  and  Francois,  individuals  doubt- 
less worthy  of  such  a  mission.   (26) 

."After  having  said  that  *  the  fever  of  Barcelona  is 
the  true  yelloiv  fever  of  America  {the  same  thattve  have 
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sec?i  in  the  Jf^est  Indies  and  in  Cadiz),  they  add,  It 
is  a  Proteus  which  assumes  so  7na7iy  different  forms, 
and  offers  such  singular  anomalies,  whether  by  the 
slowness  or  the  quickness  of  its  course,  or  by  the 
combination,  succession,  or  degree  of  its  symptoms, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  fixed  and  in- 
variable progress.''  (26) 

"  But  what  has  occasioned  an  extraordinary  sur- 
prise, even  amongst  the  least  informed,  is  the  following 
passage  : — '  The  yellow  fever  of  Barcelona  is  conta- 
gious to  a  degree  that  ive  have  never  observed  in  any 
similar  malady .^  (26) 

"  The  multitude  of  positive  facts  already  stated  form 
an  irresistible  argument,  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted by  the  Commissioners,  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  prove  too  much,  have  proved  nothing.   (26) 

"These  gentlemen,  on  account  of  sickness,  being 
unable,  during  their  short  stay  at  Barcelona,  to  col- 
lect the  necessary  facts,  were  obliged  to  trust  to  the 
reports  of  persons  seduced  by  appearances.  Having 
amassed  indiscriminately  all  that  was  related  to  them, 
the  result  is  a  tissue  of  assertions,  which  cannot  resist 
a  severe  and  impartial  examination.   (26) 

"  Nor  is  more  confidence  due  to  what  has  been  pub- 
jished  by  the  physicians,  who  had  come  from  Cartha- 
gena.  Their  writings  abound  with  errors  which  refute 
themselves  ;  and,  what  is  more,  one  of  these  profes- 
sors has  manifested  a  culpable  inaccuracy  in  citing 
facts  most  distant  from  the  truth  ;  such  as  the  sup- 
posed importation  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona  to  Ma- 
jorca, which  has  been  shown  in  the  public  journals  to 
be  destitute  of  all  foundation,  by  the  master  of  the 
bark  to  whom  the  act  had  been  attributed.  (26) 
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*•  The  very  sanitary  precautions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Government,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  epidemic,  supply  an  argument  of  the 
most  weighty  kind  against  the  existence  of  con- 
tagion. 

"  They  permitted  intercourse  and  communication 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  and  Barcelo- 
neta  to  the  2d  of  September  ;  they  did  not  hinder  the 
removal,  to  the  General  Hospital,  of  the  sick  from 
the  ships,  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  laza- 
retto; they  persisted  in  declaring,  in  all  their  Manifes- 
toes, especially  in  that  of  the  18th  of  August, 
that  *  thefever^  although  exotic,  and  transmitted  by 
means  of  miasmata  to  this  port  ^  had  not  yet  assumed 
a  contagious  character,  and  that  probably  it  would 
not  assume  it  in  future  ;  forming,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, an  assemblage  of  proofs  against  the  contagious 
property  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  must  have 
belonged  to  it,  had  its  origin  been  exotic.  (27) 

"After  the  Superior  Junta  of  Sanidad  had  maintain- 
ed that  the  disease  was  no(  contagious ,  and  even  de- 
sired to  recall  the  word  *  contagion,'  which,  they  said, 
had  been  inserted  by  inadvertence  in  an  official  letter, 
dated  the  1st  of  September,  its  professors  (medical 
members)  declared  that  the  yellow  fever  existed  in 
Barceloneta  with  a  tendency  to  a  contagious  charac- 
ter I  (28) 

"  The  barrier  between  the  two  towns  being  esta- 
blished on  the  following  night,  its  object  must  have 
been  of  course  to  stop  the  growth  or  progress  of  this 
tendency  to  a  contagious  character.   (28) 

"  Experience  has  proved  the  inefficacy  of  these 
means  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  unfortunate  inha- 
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bitants,  whose  intercourse  was  interdicted,  and  use- 
less towards  preventing  the  disease  from  appearing  in 
the  city.  (29) 

'*  On  the  3d  of  September,  on  which  day  Barcelo- 
neta  was  isolated,  or  put  in  quarantine,  there  were 
only  nine  sick  persons  in  that  town  :  by  the  lOM  their 
number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
tivo,  (29) 

"  The  only  efficacious  means  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, namely,  emigration^  at  once  demonstrates 
the  influence  of  local  causes,  and  destroys  the  idea  of 
contagion. 

"  Those  who  left  Barceloneta,  with  all  their  effects, 
without  submitting  to  the  purifications  enjoined  by 
the  contagionists,  did  not  carry  the  disease  to  any  of 
the  healthy  points  to  which  they  were  destined ;  and, 
if  a  few  of  them  sickened,  the  causes  having  been  ap- 
plied at  Barceloneta,  none  of  their  companions  or 
attendants  were  affecjted,  who  had  not  anteriorly  been 
in  the  focus  of  the  infection. 

*'  The  infractions,  whether  direct  or  open,  of  the 
strict  cordon  by  which  the  place  was  surrounded, 
gave  occasion  to  the  people  themselves  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule,  bestowing  upon  it  the  most  contemptuous 
epithets.   (30) 

"  The  vexations  experienced  by  those  who  quitted 
Barcelona,  and  the  arbitrary  measures  adopted  by 
each  separate  community,  even  in  the  highest  moun- 
tains, against  an  imaginary  contagion,  were  an  insult 
to  humanity,  and  a  proof  the  most  authentic  of  the 
ignorance  in  which  nations  may  be  plunged  by  the 
vicious  routine  of  sanitary  laws. 
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'*  From  all  that  has  been  stated  it  results, 

"  1.  That  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Barcelona 
in  1821  was  indigenous. 

"  2.  That  it  was  epidemic. 

"  3.  That  it  was  not  contagious. 

"4.  That  the  sanitary  measures  adopted  by  the 
Government  were  precarious,,  wholly  useless, 
and  even  prejudicial,  if  we  except  that  of 
emigration. 

*'5.  That  if,  instead  of  remaining  in  a  shameful 
inaction,  expecting  to  knock  in  the  head  an 
invisible  and  imaginary  contagion,  tin  known 
in  its  essence  and  impossible  to  be  demon- 
strated, all  the  means  calculated  to  remove 
the  local  causes  were  employed  with  con- 
stancy and  energy,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
disease  would  not  re-appear  ;  that  this  beauti- 
ul  capital  would  recover  the  degree  of  salu- 
brity which  it  was  formerly  wont  to  enjoy  ;  and 
that  commerce  and  industry,  in  a  word,  that 
prosperity,  extending  not  only  to  all  Catalonia, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  even  to  the 
most  distant  nations,  would  revive. 
♦'Barcelona,  February 21,  1822." 

Lassis  (Simon),  D.M.  of  Paris,   (c) 
Rochoux  (J.  A.),  D.M.  of  Paris,   {b) 
Francisco  Piguillem,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,   (c) 
Francisco  Salva,  M.D,  of  Barcelona,   {d) 
Manuel  Duran,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,   {e) 
Juan  Lopez,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,   {f) 
Salvador  Campmany,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,   {g) 
Ignacio  Porta,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,   {h) 
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Jose  Calveras,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,   {i) 
Antonio  Mayner,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,    {k) 
Raymundo  Duran,  M.D.  of  Barcelona.   (/) 
Buenaventura  Sahuc,  M.D.  of  Barcelona,   {m) 
John    Leymerie,    M.D.,    Citizen   of  the   United 

States,  {n) 
Thomas  O'Halloran,  M.D.  British  army,   (o) 
Charles  Maclean,  M.D.  of  London. 

(«)  Formerly  Physician  to  the  French  Armies,  and 
Physician  in  Chief  of  the  Hospital  of  Nemours ;  au- 
thor of  "  Recherches  siir  les  veritables  Causes  de  Mala- 
dies epidemiques,  appellees  Typhus,"  &c.  Paris,  1819. 

{b)  Member  of  the  Medical  Commission  sent  by 
the  French  Government  to  Catalonia ;  formerly  Phy- 
sician en  second  to  the  Military  Hospital  of  Fort 
Royal  at  Martinico  ;  author  of  "  Recherches  sur  la 
Fievre  Jaune,  et  Preuves  de  sa  Non-contagion  dans 
les  Antilles."     Paris,  1822. 

(c)  Vice  President  of  the  Subdelegation  of  Medi- 
cine ;  Clinical  Professor ;  member  of  various  learned 
bodies ;  an  eminent  practitioner,  who,  after  having 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  in  favour  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion,  had  the  magnanimity  to  avow  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

{a)  Honorary  Physician  to  the  King ;  Clinical 
Professor  ;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Bar- 
celona ;  member  of  various  academies.  This  vene- 
rable physician  has  been  justly  celebrated  byTownsend 
for  his  courage  and  humanity,  in  resisting,  happily 
with  success,  a  despotic  and  barbarous  mandate  of  the 
Court,  directing  the  exclusive  administration  of  a  7ios- 
trum  of  the  King's  physician,  during  a  pestilence  at 
Barcelona. 
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(e)  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine ;  a  convert  from  conviction  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life. 

(y)  Member  of  the  Superior  Junta  of  Sanidad  of 
Catalonia ;  a  man  of  great  experience,  modesty  and 
discernment ;  a  convert  from  conviction. 

{§■)  Member  of  the  Academy ;  Physician  to  the 
Military  Hospital :  the  first  to  volunteer  his  services 
to  attend  the  patients  in  the  foul  lazaretto.  At  the 
commencement,  so  thorough  a  believer  in  contagion 
as  to  have  worn  an  oil-cloth  dress. 

{h)  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

(i)  Member  of  the  Subdelegation  of  Medicine. 

(k)  A  respectable  practitioner ;  who  occasion- 
ally exercised  his  talent  in  satirising  the  sanitary 
proceedings  of  1821. 

(/)  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital.  Wrote 
occasionally  against  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion in  the  journals;  had  himself  the  fever,  in  which 
he  was  attended  by  Dr.  O'Halloran  and  myself,  in 
consultation  with  ten  or  a  dozen  of  our  Barcelona 
colleagues.  Extreme  unction  had  been  administered  ; 
but  happily  he  recovered,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
his  professional  brethren,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of 
our  joint  Manifesto. 

{?n)  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital ;  had  dou- 
ble labour  during  the  latter  part  of  the  epidemic,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  colleague,  which  he  per- 
formed with  much  cheerfulness.  Animated  with  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  give  information  respecting  the 
affairs  of  his  department. 

(n)   Formerly  Physician  in   chief  to    the   Hospi- 
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tal  of  Santiago  in  Paris  ;  member  of  various  learned 
societies ;  and  attached  to  the  American  Legation  at 
Madrid. 

(o)  Member  of  the  medical  academies  of  Ma- 
drid and  Barcelona  ;  author  of  two  works  on  the  epi- 
demics of  Spain  ;  a  volunteer,  with  permission  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  investigate  the 
fever  of  Barcelona,  and  to  succour  its  suffering  inha- 
bitants. 

N.B.  In  order  to  obviate  misconception,  I  think 
it  right  here  to  observe,  that  the  first  edition  of  the 
Manifesto,  published  at  Barcelona,  had  only  thirteen 
signatures,  Drs.  Leymerie  and  O'Halloran  having  left 
that  city  before  it  appeared.  Their  names  were  how- 
ever added  on  the  publication  of  the  Madrid  edition, 
augmenting  the  signatures  to  fifteen^  being  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  our  spontaneous  association.  We 
had  indeed  been  favoured,  during  several  meetings  at 
the  commencement,  with  the  company  of  two  of  those 
members  of  the  Academy,  who  afterwards  signed  the 
contagion  Manifesto  of  the  fragment  of  that  body, 
having  doubtless  found  it  convenient  to  be  reconvert- 
ed. The  name  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  attached 
to  a  receipt  now  in  my  possession  for  quarantine  du- 
ties, paid  by  the  master  of  a  British  vessel,  in  the 
port  of  Barcelona  ;  and  the  other  had  atonement  to 
make  for  some  aberrations  from  the  strict  path  of 
duty,  during  the  epidemic,  for  which  orthodoxy  alone 
could  procure  plenary  indulgence.  Re-conversion 
from  conviction  is  as  little  to  be  expected  as  re-conta- 
gion of  small-pox.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  phy- 
sicians who  attended  the  hospitals  or  lazarettoes  of 
Barcelona,    during  the  epidemic,  and  consequently 
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bad  the  greatest  sum  of  experience  of  that  disease; 
were  decided  non-contagionists.  The  principal  ones, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  survivors,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  preceding  Hst. 

Notes  to  the  Manifesto. 

"  Many  things  are  needful  for  explication,  and  many  for  ap- 
plication into  particular  occasions," — Hookek. 

(1)  This  alhides  to  a  royal  order  addressed  to  the 
political  chiefs  of  Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  &c.,  dated 
the  19th  of  January  182'2,  in  consequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  extraordinary  Cortes,  dated  1 3th  December  1821, 
directing  that  these  authorities  should  concur  with 
the  academies  and  schools  of  physic,  in  commission- 
ing the  most  enlightened  jwofessors  and  other  per'sons 
of  distinguished  talent^  who  should  be  requested  to 
remit  data  and  observations  concerning  the  yellow 
fever,  for  the  information  of  the  Government ;  taking 
care  that  those  of  different  opinions  on  the  point  of 
contagion,  should  be  as  7iearly  as  possible  in  equal 
number. 

(2)  This  assemblage  may  be  said  to  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  by  whose  instrumentality,  in  1547,  the  doc- 
trine of  pestilential  contagion  was  first  formally  ac- 
credited. 

(3)  The  ten  resident  Physicians  of  Barcelona, 
whose  signatures  are  affixed  to  this  Manifesto,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Salva,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  originally  adherents  of  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion.  Professor  Piguillem  had 
even  written  in  its  favour  ;  and  Dr.  Campmany,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  like  some  of  the 
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members  of  the  French  Medical  Commission,  wore 
an  oil -cloth  dress, 

(4)  Although  the  ravages  of  this  epidemic  were, 
from  political  motives,  almost  incredibly  exaggerated 
in  the  French  Journals,  of  which  Dr.  Pariset  (the 
chief  member  of  the  French  Commission)  had  been 
or  was  at  the  time  a  censor,  these  exaggerations 
being  spread  by  repetition  in  the  journals  of  other 
countries  ;  yet  its  mortality,  owing  principally  to  these 
hypocritical  extravagances,  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased severity  of  the  sanitary  laws,  was  truly  formida- 
ble, as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  nine  physicians 
and  ten  surgeons  perished,  being  a  fourth,  or  per- 
haps a  third,  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Barcelona  and 
Barceloneta. 

(5)  The  crews  of  these  vessels  and  the  men-of- 
war  of  the  convoy,  together  with  passengers,  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  2001)  persons.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber but  two  deaths  happened  during  the  passage,  and 
there  were  but  a  very  few  sick  during  the  first  part  of 
the  voyage  as  the  convoy  approached  Bermuda.  No 
fleet  so  numerous  perhaps  ever  arrived  in  Spain  in 
such  a  good  state  of  health.  They  had  all  clean  bills 
or  patents. 

(6)  No  person  in  the  TVest  Indies  eviir  expects 
the  yellow  fever  to  be  imported  from  Europe.  But 
can  any  one  assign  a  reason,  why  a  contagion  should 
not  be  as  capable  of  being  transferred  from  Europe  to 
the  West  Indies,  as  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe  ^ 
Are  not  all  known  contagions,  as  small-pox,  capable 
of  being  so  transported  "^  Is  there  to  be  no  end  of 
refuting   the   absurd   assertions   brought   forward .  as 
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facts  by  the  advocates  of  pestilential  contagion  ?  I 
have  in  Section  3  cited  a  glaring  instance  of  their 
manner  of  proceeding,  and  of  their  little  attention  to 
accuracy,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Pym's  evidence  respect- 
ing the  Theseus  man-of-war.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  fever  of  Cadiz  in  1819  v.as  alleged  to  have  been 
introduced  by  a  vessel  called  the  Asia.  But  from 
facts  stated  by  Dr.  Pariset  himself,  it  incidentally  re- 
sults, that  the  disease  had  appeared  in  Cadiz  two 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  ^sia  ;  from  which  it  is 
clear  that  if  it  had  even  been  proved  to  be  contagious, 
it  had  not  been  first  imported  by  that  vessel.  The 
fever  of  Barcelona  having  been  confidently  imputed 
to  an  importation  by  the  Tallapiedra  and  the  Grand 
Turk,  all  sorts  of  falsehoods  have  been  related  re- 
specting these  vessels.  Amongst  others  it  has  been 
said  by  the  French  commissioners,  (at  p.  36  of  their 
Report,)  that  "  the  captain  of  the  Grand  Turk  on  a 
certain  day  received  his  family  on  board,  and  that  a 
short  time  afterwards  they  died  of  the  black  vomit." 
But  neither  Mr.  Segrera,  the  master  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  nor  any  one  of  his  family,  had  been  at  all  at- 
tacked with  the  epidemic.  Rumours  equally  unfound- 
ed were  converted  into  certainty  at  Barcelona,  that  the 
fever  of  Palma  had  been  introduced  from  the  former 
city  by  a  master  of  a  bark  named  Coll,  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  given  it  to  his  whole  family.  It  was  even 
reported,  that  this  man  had  been  garotted  (strangled) 
for  an  infraction  of  the  quarantine  laws :  and  these 
tales  were  repeated  as  facts  in  a  paper  intended  to 
instruct  the  world  (Z>/«/7oZ)orc«,  SthFeb.  1822)  by 
Dr.   Furio,  one  of  the   Carthagena  Medical   Com- 
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missioners  sent  by  Government  to  investigate  the 
fever  of  Barcelona.  Some  time  after  the  appearance 
of  this  paper,  walking  on  the  sea  rampart  with  Mr. 
Kennet,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Hewett,  and  Mr.  Carson, 
we  met  with  the  Patron  (master  of  a  vessel)  Coll, 
who  was  well  known  to  the  two  former  gentlemen, 
being  the  commander  of  a  regular  packet  to  Palma. 
He  loudly  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  stories  cir- 
culated respecting  him  ;  assured  us  that,  far  from 
haxnng  been  ill^  neither  he  nor  his  fumily  had  ever  en- 
joyed better  health  ;  that  the  whole  narrative  was  a 
tissue  of  gross  falsehood ;  and  that  he  should  imme- 
diately send  a  flat  contradiction  of  it  to  the  journals, 
which  in  effect  did  appear  a  day  or  two  thereafter 
(Diario  Dorca,  9th  March  1822). 

(7.  7 .  7)  There  was  not  one  of  the  numerous  vil- 
lages situated  within  the  Cordon,  in  the  plain  of  Bar- 
celona, which  was  not  the  daily  resort  of  a  great  many 
persons  from  that  city,  both  sick  and  well,  during  the 
height,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  and  end,  of  the 
epidemic  ;  yet  the  malady  was  no  where  propagated. 
The  same  thing  happened  at  Tortosa,  with  respect  to 
the  villages  Jesus  and  las  Roquietas  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Ebro.  But  notwithstanding  these  and 
the  other  similar  facts  stated  in  the  Manifesto,  re- 
specting Salou,  Sitges,  and  Malgrat,  to  which  I 
might  add  Canet  del  Mar,  Villa  Nueva  de  Geltru, 
and  many  other,  in  fact,  all  places  in  which  the  air 
was  not  such  as  would  of  itself  have  produced  the 
malady,  the  French  Medical  Commissioners  (Report, 
p.  o7.)  have  not  hesitated  to  say:  "With  a  very 
small  number  of  exceptions,  ?iot  worth  the  reckoning, 
the  disease  has  not  been  carried  to  any  plac^,  with- 
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out  being  propagated."  These  assertions,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  are  founded  on  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  traditional  evidence  of  the  partizans  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion  ;  whilst  the  facts  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture which  I  have  related,  are  founded  on  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  various  Juntas  of  Sanidad,  and  other 
public  authorities,  examined  and  copied  by  myself, 
or  under  my  direction,  at  the  office  of  the  Political 
Chief  of  Catalonia*.  The  number  of  persons  who 
died,  after  having  been  removed  in  a  state  of  sickness, 
from  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  and  Palma,  into  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  is  reckoned  to  have  exceeded  300. 
These  300  could  not  have  failed  to  be  in  commu- 
nication with  at  least  3000  persons.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, if  the  disease  had  been  contagious,  that  it 
should  not  have  been  communicated  to  these,  and 
from  these  to  other  persons  ? 

(8)  Tortosa  is  situated  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  close  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  or  nearly  per- 
pendicular mountain,  which  powerfully  reflects  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  having  on  the  other  sides  vast  marshes. 
It  is  consequently  liable  to  severe  fevers,  which  occur 
almost  annually  in  the  autumn,  when  all  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  usually  quit  the  town.  The  ri- 
ver is  large  and  its  course  very  slow.    In  1821,  owing 


*  To  my  countrymen  Mr.  Hewett,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Carson, 
at  the  time  residing  at  the  Fonda  de  los  quatro  naciones,  I  have  to 
acknowledge  my  very  great  obligations  for  their  volunteer  services 
in  aiding  me  to  examine  and  copy  documents  at  the  office  of  the 
Political  Chief  of  Catalonia,  and  in  other  public  archives.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen  cheerfully  went  through  the  Herculean 
labour  of  copying  a  register  of  the  weather  for  a  series  of  years,  of 
which  proper  use  shall  be  made  in  due  time. 
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to  the  excessive  drought,  the  waters  of  this  river  were 
lower  than  they  had  been  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  the  heat  was  excessive.  Surely  there  are 
here  real  causes  enough  of  disease,  without  enlisting 
an  imaginary  one  into  the  service. 

(0.  9.9)  The  whole  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential 
contagion  is  composed  of  contradictions  and  absurdi- 
ties of  which  these  are  fair  specimens.  A  disease  not 
contagious  becoming  so,  or  a  contagious  disease 
ceasing  to  be  so,  are  equally  pure  nonsense,  notwith- 
standing the  axiom  of  one  of  the  chief  authorities 
of  the  pestilential  contagionists,  which,  as  a  cu- 
riosity, I  deem  worthy  of  being  quoted  :  "  Contagium 
est  morbi  pr'imh  Soboles,  postea  causa,  quia  non 
existit  nisi  post  morbum  primo  inductum  ;  nam  qui 
primus  peste  correptus  fuit,  illam  a  contagione  non 
contraxit." — Diemerbroek  de  Peste,  c.  8.  This  is  a 
different  version  from  that  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  "  the  received  doctrine." 
Which  is  the  genuine  one  it  does  not  belong  to  me 
to  decide. 

(10)  I  have  a  hundred  times  proved,  upon  general 
grounds,  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  pesti- 
lential contagion;  consequently  that  it  can  neither  be 
imported,  exported,  or  propagated ;  and,  a  fort'ior'iy 
that  its  importation  into  any  particular  place,  from 
any  other,  cannot  happen.  In  condescending,  in  this 
Manifesto,  to  disprove  this  alleged  importation  of  the 
fever  of  Barcelona  from  the  Antilles,  we  were  there- 
fore, in  mere  compliance  with  local  prejudices,  per- 
forming a  work  of  supererogation. 

(II.  11.  11.  11)  Here  also  we  were  constrained, 
from  the  presumed  necessity  of  falling   in  with  local 
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views,  somewhat  to  depart  from  our  rule  of  adhering 
strictly  and  exclusively  to  the  examination  of  the  vali- 
dity of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  and  to 
glance  partially,  in  so  far  as  they  were  peculiar  to 
Barcelona,  at  the  real  causes  of  pestilence.  I  do  not 
at  present  insist  upon  the  entire  accuracy  of  these 
views.  Perhaps  too  much  importance  has  been  at- 
tributed by  us  to  some  of  the  local  causes  ;  and,  for 
myself,  I  entertain  considerable  doubts,  whether  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  cleansing  the 
harbour  will  be  found  to  answer  their  intended  pur- 
pose. Had  it  been  our  design  to  investigate  the  real 
causes,  or  to  do  more  than  merely  to  allude  to  such 
of  them  as  called  for  some  sort  of  animadversion,  it 
would  have  been  incumbent  upon  us  to  have  particu- 
larly inquired  amongst  others,  into  the  state  of  pre- 
disposition to  disease  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
community  inhabiting  the  quarters  of  the  city  va- 
riously affected.  But  such  discussions,  in  order  not 
unnecessarily  to  enable  our  adversaries  to  avail  them- 
selves of  disputable  points  for  the  purpose  of  mystifi- 
cation, or  of  withdrawing  the  public  attention  from 
the  principal  question  at  issue,  it  was  our  wish,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  avoid.  They  will  properly  form 
the  object  of  the  second  part  of  this  work.  In  the 
mean  time  I  may  observe  that  the  event  has  fully  jus- 
tified our  precaution.  The  Medical  Commission  of 
the  French  Government,  instead  of  limiting  their  en- 
deavours to  prove  the  existence  of  the  cause  to  which 
they  themselves,  in  compliance  with  common  preju- 
dice, and  probably  with  their  orders,  had  chosen  to 
impute  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  which,  could  they  have 
succeeded,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  their 
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purpose ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary, nay  it  would  have  been  in  vain,  to  have  looked 
for  any  other  cause  ;  instead  of  this,  I  say,  they  have 
chosen,  leaving  their  own  doctrine  to  its  fate,  not 
merely  to  dispute  the  reasoning,  but  to  deny  the  facts 
of  their  adversaries.  To  their  senses,  the  sewers, 
canals,  or  other  conductors  of  the  filth  of  Barcelona, 
appeared  limpid,  rapid,  and  inodorous  :  *'  or  ces  eaux 
tantot  divisees,  et  tantot  reunies,  sont  toujours  cou- 
rantes  ;  elles  conservent  presque  par  tout  leur  limpi- 
dity naturelle,  et  lorsqu'elles  arrivent  a  la  mer,  c'est  a 
dire,  au  point  ou  elles  sont  recu  le  plus  de  melanges 
detoute  espece,  V  odor  at  saisit  d  peine  les  emanations 
qu  elles  laissent  echapper"  (Report,  p.  13.)  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  wonderful  difference  between  the 
olfactorysusceptibilities  of  a  Government  Commission, 
and  of  a  spontaneous  assemblage  of  physicians  !  Into 
the  moral  causes  of  such  difference,  I  hold  it  to  be  un- 
necessary here  to  inquire,  since,  if  recu  the  former  had 
the  most  accurate  scent  in  respect  to  this  point,  itwould 
not  by  any  means  follow,  that  they  would  be  nearer 
their  object  of  proving  contagion  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona.  It  would  only  fol- 
low, that  by  as  much  as  must  be  diminshed  from  the 
numberor  intensity  of  the  strictly  local  causes  assigned 
in  the  Manifesto  of  the  "  free  union,"  so  much  must 
be  added  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospherical  or  me- 
teorological phsenomena,  and  of  the  predisposing 
causes.  That  they  were  not  correct,  however,  we  may 
very  reasonably  infer,  from  the  simple  facts,  that  their 
"  limpid^  rapid.,  and  inodorous''^  streams  had  been 
once  cleansed  in  September  1821,  by  order  of  the 
Municipality  (Sucinta  Relacion,  &c.  p.  107.)  ;  and 
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again,  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  in  March  1822  {Diario 
Brusi,  29th  March  1822). 

(12)  The  course  which  the  disease  took   through 
the   town,  so   wholly  inexplicable,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,   admits,  upon  cor- 
rect principles,  of  easy  solution.     At  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, and  out  of  the  course  of  the  south-east  wind,  no 
one  sickened  who  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  causes  existing  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.     The  small  houses  of  Barceloneta  were  lia- 
ble to  be  excessively  heated  by  the  intense  action  of 
the  sun,  which  had  there  thrown  the  inhabitants  into 
a  state  of  predisposition  to  disease ;  and  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  were  also  liable,  even  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  to  the  operation  of  the  same  agent ;  so  that, 
when  the  influence  of  the  same  efficient  cause  began 
to  develop  itself,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vessels,  and 
of  Barceloneta,  were,  owing  to  their  state  of  predispo- 
sition, the  most  readily  affected.     Hence  principally 
the  extent  and  violence  of  the  disease.     If  this  cause 
(the  heat)  did  not  operate  so  powerfully  on  the  larger 
buildings  of  Barcelona,  its  place  was  in  some  measure 
supplied,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  by  the  delete- 
rious effluvia  arising  from  the  mouths  of  the  sewers, 
which,  from  the  course  of  the  winds,  could  not  have  an 
equal  effect  upon  Barceloneta,  and  who^e  influence  did 
not  reach  the  upper  parts  of  Barcelona  at  all.     Hence 
those  parts  enjoyed  a  total  exemption.    The  Hospital 
of  the  Seminario,  for  instance,  although  full  of  sick,  I 
would,  from  its  situation  and  structure,  have  unhesi- 
tatingly chosen,  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge,  during  the 
epidemic.    The  same  observation   would  hold  equally 
true  of  many  others  of  the  public  buildings. 
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(I.*'.)  The  difficulties  would  be  much  greater  of 
explaining  the  pheenomena  on  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion ;  or  rather  they  are  not  only 
inexplicable  but  inconceivable.  Whilst  a  contagious 
disease  can  only  proceed  regularly  in  the  ratio  and 
direction  of  communication,  the  irregular  or  partial 
course  of  whirlwinds,  water-spouts,  storms  of  wind, 
rain,  hail,  or  snow,  and  other  atmospherical  or  mete- 
orological pheenomena,  may  serve  analogically  to  ex- 
plain the  occasional  deviations  perceptible  in  epide- 
mics from  an  uniform  course.  On  the  24th  of  De- 
cember 1821,  whilst  I  was  at  Barcelona,  a  storm  si- 
multaneously prevailed,  and  did  much  damage,  at 
Tarragona,  Lisbon,  Nancy,  and  other  parts  distant 
from  each  other,  without  being  sensibly  or  at  all  felt 
in  the  intermediate  places.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  respect  to  floods,  &c. ;  and  these  phasnomena  may 
serve  analogically  to  explain  the  irregular  or  unequal 
course  of  epidemics,  according  to  the  irregular  or  un- 
equal application  of  their  causes.  Epidemics  may 
arise  simultaneously  from  similar  causes  operating  in 
Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Palma,  and  other  places,  as  storms 
may  arise  simultaneouslyfrom  similar  causes  operating 
at  Tarragona,  Lisbon,  Nancy,  and  other  places.  But 
if  in  either  case  the  evil  was  transmitted  or  propagated 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  how  could  it  possibly  be  so 
transmitted  or  propagated  without  affecting  the  inter- 
mediate places  "^  The  manner  in  which  epidemics 
spread,  as  it  were  by  leaps,  through  various  parts  of  the 
same  town,  or  of  the  same  street,  may  be  not  unaptly 
illustrated  by  the  partial  and  irregular  manner  in  which 
the  dust  or  sand  is  so  frequently  observed  to  be  raised 
by  whirlwinds  in  some  spots,  whilst  the  adjacent  ones 
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are  quite  tranquil.  Such  irregularities  take  place,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  epidemic ;  and  whe- 
ther the  explanation,  which  I  have  here  given,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  cause,  be  satisfactory  or  other- 
wise, two  things  are  very  clearly  to  be  inferred,  viz. 
that  the  cause,  whatever  it  be,  is  operating  with  an 
inequality  corresponding  with  that  of  its  effects,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  a  specific  contagion. 
In  a  narrow  street  of  Barcelona,  called  Calle  de  la 
Daguirea,  principally  occupied  by  cutlers,  130  persons 
died,  whilst  in  a  small  place,  within  ten  yards  of  it, 
called  de  los  Cols,  not  one  perished.  This  difference 
must  have  depended  chiefly  upon  the  position  of  the 
streets  and  houses  in  respect  to  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  upon  the  occupations  and  manner  of  living  of  the 
inhabitants,  &c.  But  into  the  particulars  of  these 
differences  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  making  due 
inquiry. 

The  most  remarkable  and  distinct  illustration  of 
these  principles  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  was  in  the 
circumstances  and  fate  of  two  families  that  resided 
close  to  each  other  in  Barceloneta ;  they  both  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  Calla  Santa 
Barbara ;  but  being  also  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
cross  streets,  running  north  and  south,  they  were 
opposite  as  well  as  next  door  neighbours  ;  the  houses 
were  of  the  same  size,  plan  and  structure.  The  east- 
ernmost family,  that  of  Andrea  Gallup,  consisted  of 
six  persons  ;  they  keep  a  grocer's  and  mat-seller's  shop, 
which  was  throughout  the  day  open,  and  in  the  course 
of  business  they  were  in  constant  communication 
with  the  public ;  here  not  one  was  sick.  The  western- 
most family  consisted  of  ten  members ;  they  kept  a 
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wine  and  liquor  shop,  and  were  of  course  in  constant 
connnunication  with  the  public  :  every  one  sickened ; 
nine  died;  the  servant  alone  having  recovered,  from 
herself  and  from  the  members  of  the  other  family,  I 
had  these  particulars  in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
Alcalde  and  Mr.  Montagut,  who  accompanied  me. 
These  two  families  had  constant  intercourse  with  the 
whole  town  as  well  as  with  each  other.  The  only 
discernible  difference  in  their  situation,  arose  from 
their  calling,  and  the  exposure  of  the  houses :  the 
grocer  and  mat-seller,  whose  family  did  not  suffer  at 
all,  was  sheltered  from  the  south-east  wind,  whilst  the 
wine  and  spirit  merchant's  family,  every  one  of  whom 
suffered,  were  in  a  certain  degree  directly  exposed  to 
its  influence ;  there  might  also  have  been  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  mode  of  living,  manner  of  sleep- 
ing, and  in  the  physical  and  moral  powers  of  the  par- 
ties ;  these  circumstances  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  take  for 
granted,  as  we  are  also  justified  in  inferring  from  the 
event,  that  in  all  these  respects  the  balance  must 
have  been  considerably  in  favour  of  the  grocer,  and 
against  the  publican  :  one  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain, 
that  contagion  could  have  had  no  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  otherwise,  under  un- 
restrained communication,  entire  exemption  from 
sickness,  and  almost  total  destruction,  could  not  have 
been  next  door  neighbours. 

(14)  Besides  being  sheltered  from  the  pestiferous 
wind,  the  persons  so  encamped  were  too  far  from  the 
ditch  which  passed  behind  Barceloneta  to  be  affected 
by  it,  and  being  to  windward  of  the  effluvia  of  the 
sewers  of  Barcelona,   they  were  blown  directly  away 
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from  them  ;  they  were  also,  being  under  tents,  not 
so  much  exposed  to  heat  as  under  or  over  the  heated 
boards  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  or  under  the 
heated  tiles  of  the  low  houses  of  Barceloneta,  whilst 
they  enjoyed  a  far  better  ventilation.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  persons  so  situated  were  obviously  in 
a  better  condition  to  resist  the  epidemic  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  part  of  Barcelona,  of  the  town 
of  Barceloneta,  or  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbour ; 
whereas,  if  the  disease  had  been  contagious,  they 
would  have  been  between  three  fires. 

(15)  See  this  principle  elucidated  in  my  "Results 
of  an  Investigation  respecting  epidemic  and  pestilen- 
tial Diseases,"  &c.,  vol.  i.  ch.  8.  p.  228,  237. 

(IG)  Id.  p.  231. 

(17)  The  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  and 
decline  of  epidemic  diseases  are  explained  in  ch.  xii. 
p.  31 1 — 342  of  the  same  work. 

(18.)  At  Gibraltar,  the  greatest  mortality  that  year 
happened  also  on  the  9th  of  October.  Id.  Ibid.  p.  237. 

(19)  Id.  ch.  xii. 

(20)  Id.  ch.  viii.  p.  233. 

(21)  The  fever  not  only  did  not  pass  the  ditch 
which  surrounds  the  city,  but  it  did  not  even  approach 
it.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  was  wholly 
exempt  from  the  malady. 

(22)  So  completely  pure  is  the  air,  so  excellent 
the  situation,  and  so  fitting  the  structure  of  this  esta- 
blishment, that  scarcely  the  united  consequences  of 
fear  and  starvation  could  produce  an  epidemic  in  it, 
the  usual  efficient  cause  being  wholly  wanting.  The 
three  out  of  the  90  attendants  who  sickened  must  be 
therefore  deemed  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  causes 
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of  the  disease  previous  to  entering,  or  by  afterwards 
visiting  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Dr.  Vila,  who 
had  attended  the  patients  in  this  hospital  during  the 
whole  of  the  epidemic,  and  had  dissected  in  it,  re- 
mained in  perfect  health  ;  but  towards  the  termination 
of  the  epidemic,  and  after  this  institution  had  been 
shut  up,  he  sickened  in  the  town  and  died. 

(23)  lam  obliged  to  use  the  word  '■^  contagtoned^'' 
in  order  to  express  clearly  what  I  mean,  as  neither 
infected  nor  any  other  single  word  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  wouldconvey  the  intended  idea. 

(24)  I  have  so  repeatedly  shown  the  principle 
upon  which  security  or  insecurity  depends  among 
those  who  shut  themselves  up  during  an  epidemic, 
that  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  again  adverting  to  the 
subject.  Those  who  shut  themselves  up  in  good  air, 
and  have  the  means  of  making  themselves  morally 
and  physically  comfortable  during  their  confinement, 
are  sure  of  being  exempt  from  disease;  and  this  ex- 
emption they  may  enjoy  even  if  the  air  be  in  a  small 
degree  pestilential.  But  persons  shutting  themselves 
up  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  having  fear  for 
their  companion,  or  wanting  the  physical  means  of 
rendering  their  condition  comfortable,  will,  cccleris 
paribus,  be  sooner  affected  than  those  who  mingle  in 
indiscriminate  intercourse.  Those  who  shut  them- 
selves up  are  generally  exempt  from  disease,  not  be- 
cause they  are  secluded,  but  because  they  are  of  a 
description  of  persons  who  possess  the  means  of  safe- 
ty to  which  I  have  adverted :  this  happened  generally 
in  Malta  in  18l.'3;  but  if  they  do  not  possess  those 
means,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  the  necessary  ex- 
tent, or  if  they  commit  the  mistake  of  secluding  tliem- 
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selves  in  a  deleterious  atmosphere,  they  are  sure  to  be 
amongst  the  first  to  sicken  :  this  happened  generally 
in  one  of  the  most  recent  epidemics  of  Gibraltar. 
Should  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowest,  narrowest,  and 
dampest  streets,  and  the  meanest  houses  in  a  town  in 
which  pestilence  prevails,  take  it  in  their  heads  to  shut 
themselves  up,  how  many  of  them  can  we  suppose 
would  escape  ?  In  all  probability,  scarcely  enough  to 
tell  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  !  I  will  relate  but  one 
instance  of  the  result  of  shutting  up  during  the  epi- 
demic of  Barcelona  in  182 1  :  the  Ex-regent  of  the 
Audiencia  (corresponding  with  Chief  Justice  in  En- 
gland), Dr.  Francisco  Olea,  residing  in  the  Calle  de 
Rissoll,  secluded  himself,  with  his  family  and  servants, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sickness,  having  pre- 
viously laid  in  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  and 
throughout  observed  the  most  rigid  precautions ;  his 
journals  and  letters  were  received  at  the  end  of  a  cleft 
stick ;  they  were  twice  immersed  in  vinegar,  and 
dried  before  perusal.  After  being  shut  up  for  thirty- 
seven  days,  seven  individuals  of  his  family  sickened ; 
the  disease  indeed,  although  possessing  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  epidemic,  was  not  of  a  malignant 
kind ;  and  all  the  members  of  this  respectable  family 
happily  recovered.  The  advocates  of  contagion,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custom,  will  explain  this  in- 
stance of  insecuritv  verv  easilv,  bv  takinsr  for  grranted 
that  the  precautionary  rules  were  violated,  and  that 
contagion  was  introduced,  having  previously  assumed 
the  existence  of  contagion  from  the  presence  of  the 
disease.  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  persons  who 
never  think  it  incumbent  upon  themselves  to  give 
proof  of  any  of  their  affirmative  propositions,,  but  in- 
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variably  seek  to  throw  on  their  opponents  the  o?ius  of 
proving  negatives. 

(25.  25.  25.  25)  These  articles  afford  ample  con- 
firmation, as  far  as  regards  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  of 
principles  which  have  been  fully  elucidated  in  my 
work  above  referred  to,  as  applied  to  epidemic  dis- 
eases in  general. 

(26.  26.  26.  26.  26.  26)  For  an  able  and  detailed 
refutation  of  the  allegations  of  the  French  and  Car- 
thagena  Medical  Commissioners,  see  Dr.  O'Halloran's 
Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  South  and  East 
Coasts  of  Spain,  &c. 

(27)  None  of  the  sanitary  precautions  being 
founded  on  principle,  it  unavoidably  often  happens, 
that  the  one  is  calculated  to  counteract  the  other. 
With  respect  to  a  disease  being  of  exotic  origin,  but 
not  contagious,  it  is  pure  unqualified  nonsense. 

28.  28)  Here  we  witness  the  effects  of  the  struggle 
between  truth  still  indistinctly  perceived,  and  prejudice 
diminishing  in  force,  in  the  minds  of  the  pestilential 
contagionists.  How  any  mortal  can  discern  *'«  ten- 
dency to  a  contagions  character^*  I  profess  myself 
utterly  unable  to  conceive.  It  is  one  of  the  arcana  of 
the  system,  I  presume,  which  it  is  for  adepts  alone  to 
fathom.  But  if  this  be  inconceivable  to  uninspired 
non-contagionist  mortals,  how  must  they  despair  o^ 
divining  the  proper  mode  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
this  "  tendency  to  a  contagious  character ^^  into  an 
actual  contagion !  Successfully  to  combat  **  a  ten- 
dency" by  walls  or  other  common  barriers,  would  seem 
to  the  uninitiated  to  infer  an  intelligence,  if  not  super- 
natural, at  least  superhuman. 

(29.  29)  I  have  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  these  ar- 
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tides,  altered  the  expression  in  the  original  "  penetra- 
ting into,"  into  appearing  i/i,  the  city,  as  conveying 
less  incorrectly  the  idea  intended.  A  disease  not  being 
a  substance,  but  the  condition  of  an  organ,  or  organs, 
cannot,  if  it  were  even  contagious,  "penetrate"  into 
a  city.  The  disease  ready  made,  does  not  enter  into 
and  fasten  itself  upon  the  first  person  it  meets.  It  is 
only  its  causes  that  can  thus  penetrate  and  change  the 
condition  of  the  organs  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Nor  is  the  distinction  by  any  means  unessential,  when 
speaking  of  a  disease  that  is  not  contagious,  since  the 
usual  phraseology  would,  in  that  ca^e,  convey  very 
erroneous  ideas. 

"We  now  come  to  that  part  of  tlie  inquiry  which  is 
of  by   much   the  greatest  importance — the  etTects    of 
the  operation  of  the  sanitarv  laws.   In  seven  days  from 
the  period  of  imposing  the  restrictions,  the  daily  mor- 
tality in  Barceloneta  had  increased  precisely  eighteeu 
fold!  Will  the  advocates  of  contagion  say,  that  if  the 
sanitary  regulations  had  not  been  imposed  the  whole 
town  would  have  perished  r  Thev  must  say  something 
like  this  in  order  to  justify  their  opinion  !     But  have 
u-e  not  a  much  better  right  to  say,  that  if  the  sanitary 
restrictions  had  not  been  at  all  imposed,   the   number 
of  the  daily  deaths  v.-ould  never  have  exceeded  fifteen 
or  twenty  ?     Since  these  abominable  laws  exist  in  all 
Christian   communities,    and    since   Mahommedans, 
Hindoos,   or   others,  who  do  not   admit  them,   have 
either  no  regular  bills  of  mortality,  or  none  to  which 
we  have  access,  there  exist,   from  direct  facts,  no  ac- 
curate means  of  comparison  :    we  must  therefore  rea- 
son from  the  nature  of  things.   From  the  usual  course 
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of  epidemics,  then,  the  contagionists  themselves  must 
admit  that  their  sanitary  restrictions  do  not  prevent 
the  increase  of  sickness  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  the  first  half  of  October.  The  utmost 
that  they  can  assert,  is,  that  they  seem  to  begin  to  have 
effect,  having  then  perhaps  got  their  hand  in,  and 
gained  some  experience,  after  the  middle  of  October. 
From  that  period,  indeed,  until  the  final  cessation  of 
disease  in  November  or  December,  these  regulations 
seem  to  perform  prodigies.  But  how  will  their  advo- 
cates explain  the  facts  that  they  seem  to  operate  favour- 
ably in  certain  months  only,  and  that  epidemics  in 
similar  latitudes  ordinarily  commence,  spread,  decline 
and  cease,  at  the  very  same  periods  and  in  the  very 
same  manner,  but  only  with  a  much  less  ravage,  where 
those  precautions  do  not  exist  ?  Surely  if  sanitary 
laws  could  have  occasioned  an  epidemic  to  decrease, 
when  it  had  arrived  at  its  height,  they  could,  a  fortiori, 
have  put  an  immediate  stop  to  its  progress,  before  It 
had  acquired  so  high  a  degree  of  virulence.  The  con- 
clusion from  all  these  premises  is,  that  however  sani= 
tary  laws  may  increase  the  severity  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, they  have  no  effect  whatsoever  in  restricting  or 
mitigating  them.  The  former  effect  was  palpable  and 
dreadful  In  Barcelona;  insomuch,  that  after  some- 
thing very  nearly  resembling  a  popular  commotion, 
the  most  obnoxious  of  the  restrictions  were  removed. 
I  have  already  declared  that.  In  my  opinion,  if  those 
sanitary  restrictions  had  not  been  imposed,  far  from 
attaining  to  the  extent  of  246  deaths  per  diem.,  the 
mortality  would  never  have  exceeded  fifteen  or  twenty 
a  day ;  and  I  will  now  add,  that  if,  together  with  the 
abolition  of  sanitary  laws,  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
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pestilential  contagion  were  also  renounced,  the  mor- 
tality, under  the  existence  of  otherwise  similar  circum- 
stances with  those  which  prevailed  in  Barcelona  in 
1821,  would  not  probably  exceed  nine  or  ten  daily  at 
the  height  of  the  epidemic. 

But  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  can  well  be 
imagined  of  the  inefficiency  of  sanitary  laws  for  their 
professed  objects,  as  well  as  their  positive  pernicious 
consequences,  have  been  afforded  by  the  events  of  the 
fever  of  Tortosa.  The  sanitary  restrictions  established 
at  Tortosa  in  1821,  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
rigour,  and  for  having  been  imposed  a  considerable 
time,  not  only  before  their  apprehension  of  contagion 
was  officially  proclaimed  by  the  Juntas  of  Barcelona, 
but  before  any  suspected  deaths  or  sickness  had  taken 
place  at  Tortosa  itself;  yet  no  place  has  ever  been 
more  afflicted  than  that  unfortunate  city.  On  this 
subject  let  the  evidence  of  the  military  governor,  Don 
Miguel  de  Haro,  in  a  letter  to  the  political  chief  of 
Catalonia,  dated  the  26th  of  August  1821,  speak  for 
ittelf :  "  As  soon  as  the  first  notices  of  the  contagion 
were  received,  the  municipality  and  municipal  Board 
of  Health  assembled  in  a  joint  body.  They  act  with 
absolute  independence  of  all  other  authority.  In  vain 
does  the  Superior  Junta  of  Health  of  the  province 
daily  report  the  state  and  progress  of  the  disease ;  in 
vain  is  it  asserted  that  the  city  of  Barcelona  is  free 
from  contagion ;  in  vain  does  your  order  of  the  15th 
require  the  communication  not  to  be  cut  off,  and  that 
passengers  shall  not  be  detained  who  have  regular 
passports — for  this  Junta,  before  that  of  any  other 
town,  cuts  off  all  intercourse  by  land  and  water ;  esta- 
blishes fouUazarettoes,  and  lazarettoes  of  observation — 
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placing  sentinels  at  the  gates  ;  adopting  an  infinity  of 
measures,  and  ordering  to  the  lazarettoes  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  all  travellers  coming  from  Barcelona. 
They  interrupt  the  entrance  of  vessels,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  important  commerce  arising  from  the  manu- 
facture of  oil.  Finally,  a  sailor  falls  sick,  coming  from 
the  river  (Ebro],  who  had  not  been  in  Barcelona,  nor 
held  any  communication  with  infected  vessels ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  doctors  not  being  well  acquainted 
with  his  disease,  they  treated  him  as  pestiferous — and 
this  man  at  length  dying  in  the  lazaretto,  they  con- 
clude with  alarming  the  people  by  the  measures  they 
adopt  for  the  interment  of  the  body. 

*'  By  the  conduct,  then,  of  this  Junta,  they  have  set 
an  example  of  disobedience  highly  injurious  to  the 
State ;  and  have  given  undue  inportance  to  the  malady 
in  question,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Barcelona  and  of 
the  principality.  They  have  alarmed  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  particularly  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  and 
have  suspended  the  extensive  and  lucrative  maritime 
commerce  which  existed  with  foreign  countries — a 
commerce  which  draws  from  that  district  rivers  of  oil, 
supplying  it  in  return  with  rivers  of  gold." 

It  is  evident,  although  the  precise  date  of  the  im- 
position of  the  sanitary  restrictions  at  Tortosa  is  not 
here  mentioned,  that  it  must  have  been  early  in  Au- 
gust, probably  before  the  10th  of  that  month,  for  the 
alarm  was  first  officially  given  in  Barcelona  on  the  3d; 
and  the  order  of  the  Political  Chief  dated  the  15th, 
alluded  to  by  de  Haro,  must  have  been  written  in 
conseauence  of  information  of  their  existence,  or  com- 
plaint  of  their  rigour.  They  must  therefore  have  been 
imposed  before  the  first  suspected  death  took  place, 
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which  was  in  the  person  of  Buenventura  Puich,  the 
seaman  alluded  to  in  the  Governor's  letters,  who  had 
been  fifteen  days  in  the  river,  and  had  not  been  at  all 
at  Barcelona.  By  another  letter  of  the  same  Governor, 
to  the  Political  Chief,  dated  the  29th  of  August,  we 
find  that  it  was  only  on  the  preceding  day  (28th)  that 
the  epidemic  was  considered  as  having  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Tortosa,  five  persons  having  died  of  it  on 
the  night  of  the  28th,  and  ihirii/  being  taken  ill  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th.  It  was  now  that  the  people 
thought  of  attributing  the  importation  of  the  disease 
to  a  soap  manufacturer,  who  was  said  to  have  arrived 
on  the  28th  of  July  from  Barcelona,  and  to  have  died 
a  few  days  thereafter.  This  death,  if  it  happened  at 
all,  must  have  happened  about  the  first  days  of  August. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  contagion  between  that  pe- 
riod and  the  15th,  on  which  day  the  sailor  died;  and 
between  the  15th  and  28th,  on  which  the  fever 
evinced  itself  as  an  epidemic  ?  It  is  not  by  irregular 
intervals  of  this  kind,  by  leaps,  that  a  contagious  dis- 
ease is  propagated ;  nor  by  affecting  simultaneously 
five,  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  persons ;  but  by  a  gradual 
and  distinct  succession.  The  epidemic  now  proceeded 
with  a  rapidity  truly  alarming.  On  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, Governor  de  Haro  writes  that  an  eminent  surgeon 
had  died,  and  that  the  best  physician  was  dying  ;  and 
that,  in  their  consternation,  three-fourths  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  left  the  place  and  gone  into  the  country. 
He  solicits  fresh  medical  aid.  "  It  is  also  absolutely 
necessary,"  adds  he,  *'  that  some  one  should  come  to 
take  charge  of  the  Civil  Government — as  of  the  two 
Alcaldes,  the  first  has  shut  himself  up  in  his  house 
and  will  not  act,  and  the  second  has  gone  away.    The 
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senior  Regidor  has  done  the  same,  and  the  town  is 

abandoned. and  myself  continue  well,  although  it 

a  miracle  that  we  escape." 

Between  the  death  of  Buenventura  Puich,  and  that 
of  the  next  five  victims,  there  was  an  interval  of  thir- 
teen days  ;  but,  between  their  deaths,  and  the  simul- 
taneous sickening  of  thirty  persons,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  there  was  only  the  interval  of  one  night. 
These  phaenomena,  among  many  others,  prove  un- 
questionably, as  far  as  the  fever  of  Tortosa  was  con- 
cerned, both  the  non-existence  of  contagion,  and  the 
perniciousness  of  the  system  of  sanitary  laws.  The 
conduct  of  the  authorities  in  that  city,  as  described 
by  General  de  Haro,  affords  a  correct  specimen  of 
the  despotism,  and  independence  of  all  controul  of 
superior  authority,  as  well  as  of  reason,  with  which 
the  sanitary  code  is  carried  into  effect,  according  to 
their  respective  caprices  or  fears,  by  the  local  autho- 
rities of  each  of  the  separate  communities  of  which 
Spain  is  composed.  Mr.  Kennett,  a  highly  respect- 
able Englishman,  married  to  a  Catalonian  lady  of 
rank,  related  to  me  many  measures  of  severity  which, 
as  a  member  of  a  Junta  of  Sanidad,  in  one  of  those 
mountainous  villages  in  which  an  epidemic  has  per- 
haps never  been  known,  he  had  considered  it  his  in- 
dispensable duty  to  carry  into  effect ;  adding,  that 
from  the  illustrations  of  the  subject  which  he  had 
recently  heard  from  myself  and  others,  he  would 
not  be  again  accessary  to  the  commission  of  similar 
acts. 

(30)  I  am  in  possession  of  a  journal,  kept  by  an  in- 
genious gentleman  of  Barcelona  throughout  the  epi- 
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demic,  containing  a  great  variety  of  curious  traits  and 
popular  anecdotes,  of  which  1  shall  probably  make 
some  use  in  my  projected  history  of  the  fever  of  that 
city.  He  thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  publish 
it  in  Spain ;  and,  as  events  have  turned  out,  he 
judged  right. 
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SECTION  VII. 

REPRESENTATION    MADE   TO  THE   CORTES   FROM    BAR- 
CELONA.— DETERMINE  TO  PROCEED  TO  MADRID. 

"  And  now,  as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state. 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate." — Pope, 

oEEING  that  the  preceding  Manifesto,  circum- 
stantial and  complete  as  it  was,  could  only  strictly 
apply  to  the  meridian  of  Barcelona,  and  to  the  fever 
of  1821, 1  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  we  would 
establish  grounds  for  the  general  abolition  of  sanitary 
laws,  to  adopt  a  basis  of  probation  which  should  em- 
brace all  meridians,  and  comprehend  all  epidemics ; 
i.  e.  to  lay  before  the  Cortes,  in  a  concentrated  form, 
the  substance  of  the  proofs  which  I  had  previously,  at 
various  periods,  published  on  the  subject ;  supported 
by  the  additional  facts  supplied  by  the  fevers  of  Bar- 
celona, Tortosa,  and  Palma,  in  1821.  There  was, 
besides,  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  effects,  which 
the  Barcelona  Manifesto  was  otherwise  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  might  be  frustrated  in  the  capital  by 
intrigue  ;  and  that  the  new  project  of  sanitary  laws, 
however  absurd  or  pernicious  it  might  be,  would  very 
probably  be  passed,  if  not  sub  siletido,  at  least  without 
any  adequate  discussion. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  persons  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
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maintenance  of  sanitary  laws,  who  were  a  nu- 
merous body,  would  endeavour  to  influence  the 
Cortes  to  accelerate  the  discussion  of  the  project  of 
the  code  of  sanitary  laws,  which  was  in  preparation, 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  inform  that  body,  through 
the  medium  of  Seiior  Roman  Salvato,  one  of  the 
deputies  for  Catalonia,  that  I  was  preparing  for 
their  information  an  additional  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

To  the  Cortes. 

"  Barcelona,  4th  March  1822. 

"  In  a  free  union  of  fifteen  physicians,  native  and 
foreign,  at  Barcelona,  I  had  the  honour  of  concurring 
in  a  joint  Manifesto,  dated  the  21st  ult.,  respectfully 
submitting  to  the  Cortes  our  deliberate  and  solemn 
conclusion,  that  the  fever  of  that  city,  in  1821,  did 
not  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion ;  and  setting 
forth  several  of  the  numerous-  facts  upon  which  that 
conclusion  is  founded. 

"  But  it  is  essential  to  observe,  that  an  individual 
epidemic,  however  considerable  in  itself,  is,  to  the  sum 
total  of  pestilential  maladies,  only  as  a  grain  of  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore  ;  and  that  the  proof  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  contagion,  in  any  particular  epidemic,  how- 
ever perfect  that  proof  may  be,  cannot  invalidate  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  generally,  in  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 

*'  For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  execute,  in  the 
most  beneficial  manner  for  science,  for  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  for  humanity  at  large,  the  important  and 
delicate  mission  with  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  intrust  me,  in  NoA'embcr  last,   I  deem  it 
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expedient,  besides  my  share  in  that  joint  represen- 
tation concerning  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  to  address  a 
distinct  memorial  to  the  National  Congress,  disprov- 
ing, upon  the  broad  basis  of  general  principles,  the 
existence  of  contagion  universally  in  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 

"  But  as  it  will  be  yet  some  weeks  before  I  can  finish 
that  memorial  in  a  manner  that  shall  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  subject  of  which  it  is  to  treat,  or  of  the  august 
body  to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented ;  and  as  the 
project  of  an  organic  law  of  public  health  for  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  of  which  a  copy  has  just  come  to 
my  hands,  is  of  a  nature  truly  alarming  in  these 
enlightened  times,  I  should  deem  myself  egregiously 
wanting  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  if  1  were  to  delay 
a  single  moment  in  announcing  this  my  intention,  or 
in  beseeching  the  Cortes  to  postpone  for  a  short  time 
the  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of  the  sani- 
tary laws,  which  I  pledge  myself  to  demonstrate  are 
wholly  founded  on  a  delusion. 

*'  It  would,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  tend  much  to 
elucidate  the  gratuitously  mischievous  effects  of 
those  laws  to  the  nation,  if  the  Cortes  would  be 
pleased  to  direct  returns  to  be  made  from  all  the 
provinces,  of  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, in  years  of  pestilence,  attending  their  admi- 
nistration. 

"  Charles  Maclean." 

Instead  of  returning  directly  from  Barcelona  to 
England,  which  would  have  left  the  investigation 
almost  without  any  immediate  result,  I  determined, 
however  inconvenient,  to  proceed  to  Madrid,  in  order 
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to  lay  my  ideas  before  the  Cortes,  in  a  separate  expo- 
sition or  memorial,  demonstrating  the  non-existence 
of  pestilential  contagion  universally,  and  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  sanitary  laws ;  as  well  as  to  be  ready  to 
adopt,  on  the  spot,  all  such  other  measures  as  might 
appear  expedient,  with  a  view  to  frustrate  the  design 
of  those  who  might  endeavour,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, or  in  absolute  blindness,  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing sanitary  establishments,  rendered  perhaps  more 
destructive  by  such  aggravations  as  might  be  sug- 
gested by  modern  refinement. 

In  February,  1822,  appeared  a  narrative  from  the 
municipality  of  Barcelona,  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences of  the  recent  epidemic,  bearing  the  title  of 
*'  SucintaRelacion  de  las  principales  Operaciones  del 
Excellentissimo  Ayuntamiento  Constitucional  de  la 
Ciudad  de  Barcelona  en  el  Ano  1821."  From  this 
narrative  it  appears  that  the  local  authorities,  espe- 
cially the  municipal,  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
compatible  with  the  delusions  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  with  superior  orders,  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  the  suffering  inhabitants  ;  and  their  efforts 
certainly  contributed  to  prevent  a  great  many  persons 
from  starving  whom  the  fever  had  spared,  but  whom 
sanitary  laws  had  deprived  of  employment  and  sub- 
sistence. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1822,  was  published  the 
opinion  of  eight  members  of  the  Academy  of  Practi- 
cal Medicine,  entitled  "  Report  concerning  the  Ori- 
gin, Course,  C092 1 agious  Propagation,  and  Extifiction 
of  the  Yellow  Fever  which  prevailed  in  Barcelona  in 
1821,"  &c.  The  Academy  consists  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers.    Six  of  them  were  of  an  opposite  opinion  ;  and 
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of  these  six  four  were  members  of  our  Association. 
Like  all  the  writings  in  favour  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion, this  Report  does  not  contain  a  single  proved  or 
incontrovertible  fact ;  and  is  only  made  up  of  repe- 
titions or  imitations  of  assertions  that  have  been 
already  repeatedly  refuted.  Some  of  its  absurdities 
are  incidentally  referred  to  in  this  work. 

As  to  the  cordon,  it  was  wholly  a  matter  of  traffic. 
At  a  village  called  Orta,  through  which  it  passed, 
there  was  a  house  at  once  sucio  y  limpia^ — foul  and 
clean, — the  foul  part  being  supposed  to  be  within,  and  - 
the  clean  part  to  be  without  the  cordon  ;  but  of 
course  having  free  communication  with  one  another. 
At  this  house  resided  the  medical  superintendant  of 
the  cordon,  who  did  not  neglect  to  reap  a  famous  har- 
vest. Passports  for  Barcelona  for  the  day  were  cur- 
rently given  by  the  alcaldes  of  the  villages  without 
tlie  cordon ;  and  the  bearers  of  them  went  freely  .to 
that  city,  where  they  spent  the  day,  and  returned  in 
the  evening  to  the  outside,  to  which  they  might  have 
conveyed  pounds  of  contagion,  if  they  could  have  pro- 
cured it.  In  short,  it  was  in  derision  called  by  the 
people  the  hali  picetta  cordon,  half  a  frank  being  the 

current  price  of  liberty  of  infraction.     Mr.  C y, 

an  English  gentleman,  assured  me,  that  for  one  dollar 
he  received  a  certificate  of  his  having  resided  twenty 
days  beyond  the  cordon,  although  he  had  been  only 
one  day  from  Barcelona.  Nor  was  this  system  rec- 
koned remarkable,  or  peculiar  to  Catalonia.  It  would 
have  equally  prevailed  in  any  other  part  of  Spain  that 
might  have  been  empested.  Thus,  then,  it  appears 
clearly,  that  if  pestilential  contagion  really  existed, 
and  non-intercourse  were  really  a  preventive,  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  sanitary  code  would  be  rendered  by  their 
common  infractions  wholly  nugatory  as  to  any  bene- 
ficial purpose ;  whilst  they  effectually  served  the  insi- 
dious purposes  of  despotism,  which  is  their  more 
favourite  or  real  object. 

My  investigation  being  now  finished,  as  far  as  was 
practicable  at  Barcelona  ;  the  Manifesto  of  our  inde- 
pendent Association,  the  Reports  of  the  various  medi- 
cal corporations,  the  Narrative  of  the  municipality, 
&c.  being  published ;  the  new  Cortes  being  assem- 
bled ;  and  it  being  probable  that  the  discussion  of  the 
sanitary  laws  would  shortly  take  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  my  object  that  I  should  proceed  without  delay 
to  Madrid.  On  the  evening  of  my  departure  (the 
19th  of  March),  I  had  the  gratification  of  being 
spontaneously  and  unexpectedly  attended  at  my  hotel, 
in  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  my  conduct,  by 
all  the  British  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  who  were  able 
to  walk,  as  well  as  by  respectable  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  subjects  of  France  and  Spain.  To  ex- 
press, in  any  adequate  manner,  my  sense  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attention,  kindness,  and  friendship,  which  I 
uniformly  experienced,  during  my  residence  in  Cata- 
talonia,  I  feel  quite  impossible.  Those  who  were 
pleased  to  bestow  them  may  rest  assured,  that  I  shall 
hold  them  in  my  most  grateful  remembrance  to  the 
latest  period  of  my  existence ;  and,  as  they  were  infi- 
nitely beyond  any  merits  to  which  I  can  presume  to 
lay  claim,  I  experience  additional  satisfaction  in  im- 
puting them  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  transcendent 
public  importance  of  the  inquiry,  of  which  I  am  known 
to  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  humble  but  zealous 
votary. 
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To  Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  Messrs.  Kennett  and  Carey, 
Mr.  Dobree,  and  Mr.  Killikelly  and  his  partner,  Bri- 
tish residents  of  Barcelona,  I  owe  particular  obliga- 
tions. Services  handsomely  and  spontaneously  con- 
ferred by  Mr.  Ryan,  at  the  moment  of  my  departure, 
proved  afterwards  of  signal  benefit  to  the  inquiry. 

The  Academy  of  Practical  Medicine  were  pleased 
to  announce,  by  the  transmission  of  a  diploma  through 
their  secretary,  that  they  had  enrolled  me  among  the 
number  of  their  members. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

PROCEEDINGS  UPON  MY  RETURN  TO  MADRID  FROM 
BARCELONA. PROTEST  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COR- 
TES AGAINST  ALL  PROJECTS  OF  SANITARY  LAWS. 

"  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  small 
dispatch.  "  Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna' — Let  my  death 
come  from  Spain  3  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  in  coming." 

Bacon. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  Spanish  Capital  from  Bar- 
celona, towards  the  end  of  March,  I  found  that  the 
project  of  a  code  of  sanitary  laws  of  the  Committee  of 
PubHc  Health  of  the  Cortes,  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  that  body ;  but  that  the  Government,  as 
well  as  corporations,  and  individuals,  who  had,  or 
fancied  they  had,  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
matter,  were  strongly  urging  the  legislature  to  a  speedy 
discussion  of  the  subject,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dispose  of  it  before  the  approach  of  the 
next  sickly  season.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  not  expecting  the  recurrence  of 
the  disease  but  at  a  particular  season,  should  not  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  inspire  the  adherents  of  the 
doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  with  some  little  dis- 
trust of  the  infallibility  of  their  favourite  system.  I 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things. 
The  pace  at  which  business  proceeds  usually  in  Spain,  it 
was  probable,  would  leave  me  sufficient  time  to  finish 
my  larger  Exposition,  which  was  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable forwardness,  and  to  have  it  translated,  printed, 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  by 
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the  time  the  project  of  their  own  Committee  should 
be  ready  to  be  presented  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  upon  maturely  con- 
sidering the  whole  state  of  the  matter,  I  judged  it 
might  be  useful,  by  some  short  address,  to  endeavour, 
without  delay,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Cortes, 
and  of  the  public,  to  the  danger,  upon  so  momentous 
a  question,  of  being  surprised  into  a  hasty  or  incon- 
siderate decision  ;  the  more  especially  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  that  much  exertion  had  been  used 
to  limit,  and  but  little  to  extend,  the  circulation  of  the 
Barcelona  Manifesto,  which,  there  appeared  ground 
to  apprehend,  had  scarcely  found  its  way  beyond  the 
archives  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Health.  In  or- 
der to  counteract  such  evils,  I  immediately,  in  the 
first  place,  set  about  reprinting  the  Manifesto  of  Bar- 
celona, so  that  copies  of  it  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  Cortes,  all  the  Govern- 
ment functionaries,  literary  bodies,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, &c.,  and  such  of  the  public  at  large  as  might 
choose  to  bestow  attention  on  the  subject.  This 
being  soon  disposed  of,  I  prepared  a  short  "  Protest 
against  ail  Projects  of  sanitary  Laws,"  which  was  also 
speedily  printed  and  widely  diffused ;  and  in  which, 
understanding  that  I  might,  without  offence,  dis- 
pense with  the  rigid  forms  of  address  so  much  insisted 
on  by  legislative  assemblies  of  longer  standing,  I  ven- 
tured to  treat  the  subject  in  a  less  grave  and  more 
unceremonious  manner,  than  is  perhaps  usual  on  oc- 
casions of  similar  importance. 

Protest  against  all  Projects  of  sanitary  Laws. 
"  This  age  is  fertile  in  projects  of   sanitary  laws. 
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Tliese  hopeful  projects  consist  of  expedients  for  bind- 
ing, incarcerating,  or  transfixing,  by  means  of  cor- 
dons, lazarettoes,  and  bayonets,  a  certain  invisible, 
intangible,  inscrutable.  Inconceivable,  and  indlsco- 
verable,  but  capricious  and  devouring  virus,  capable, 
but  for  these  precautions,  as  we  are  told,  of  propaga- 
ting epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases  among  man- 
kind, even  to  the  utter  extinction  of  human  commu- 
nities. 

"  O  thrice  valiant  knights  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion and  sanldad !  what  obligations  have  you  not 
conferred  on  your  country  and  on  mankind  !  How 
have  you  eclipsed,  in  his  own  regions,  your  renowned 
predecessor  in  errantry,  the  illustrious  knight  of  La 
Mancha  !  Verily  the  Quixote  of  Cervantes  was  not 
fit  to  be  the  Squire  of  the  Quixotes  of  pestilential 
contagion  and  sanidad.  He  only  thought  of  slaying 
giants,  rousing  sleeping  lions,  freeing  captives,  suc- 
couring distressed  damsels,  and  other  such  vulgar  and 
obvious  achievements.  Butyo?/,  by  a  complicated  and 
unheard-of  combination  of  machinery,  and  the  most 
wonderful  operations  of  mind,  have  absolutely  planned 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  an  Invisible  power,  which 
is  every  where  dreaded,  but  no  where  to  be  found.  He 
had  only  recourse  to  his  sorry  balsam  of  Flerabras,  as 
a  cure  for  mortal  wounds  already  Inflicted.  But  you 
have  made  the  more  sublime  discovery  of  how  to  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  mortal  pestilences  from  another 
world  *.    You  have  only  to  unite  yourselves  into  Su- 


*  Whilst,  in  respect  to  yellow  fever,  the  importation  of  its 
alleged  contagion  from  the  New  IVoiid,  is  one  of  the  facts  chiefly 
relied  on  by  the  partisans  of  that  faith  in  Spain,  history  informs  us 
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preme  Juntas,  Superior  Juntas,  and  Municipal  and 
Littoral  Juntas  of  Sanidad,  throughout  every  province, 
city,  town,  and  village,  of  any  kingdom  or  country, 
which  is  suspected  of  being  threatened  with  a  visit 
from  this  invisible  invader.  Armed  with  full  powers 
to  supersede  all  the  other  laws  of  society,  and  even 
the  laws  of  nature,  you  have  only  to  direct  cordons  to 
be  placed,  where  you  suppose  cordons  may  be  re- 
quired ;  bayonets  to  be  planted,  where  you  think  bay- 
onets may  be  useful ;  vessels  to  be  sunk,  burnt,  or 
destroyed,  when  siispected  of  having  a  suspicions 
cargo  on  board,  and  especially  if  they  have  been, 
within  the  last  century  or  two,  in  the  Antilles  ;  indi- 
viduals supposed  to  be  propagating  or  clandestinely 
dealing  in  the  aforesaid  invisible  virus,  to  be  shot  or 
otherwise  summarily  put  to  death,  without  any  trou- 
blesome form  of  trial,  as  such  process  might  infect 
the  judges,  the  judges  the  jury,  the  jury  the  audience, 
and  the  audience  the  rest  of  the  community.  By  the 
seasonable  murder  of  one  or  a  few  individuals,  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  mischief  miglit  be  prevented  to 
the  public ;  and  if  the  individuals  cut  off,  as  is  very 
probable,  should  happen  to  be  smugglers,  or  other 
obnoxious  characters,  they  will  only  have  met  witli 
the  fate  which  they  had  otherwise  merited.  I  recol- 
lect to  have  somewhere  seen  a  book  entitled  "  Killing 
no  Murder,"  which  I  think  must  have  been  written  by 
some  ingenious  pestilential  contagionist,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  the  innocence  of  these  massacres.     The 


with  certainty,  that  between  the  year  1333  and  the  period  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  that  disease  had  prevailed  epidemically 
twenty-two  times  at  Barcelona. 
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Juntas  will  doubtless  recollect  how  necessary  it  is, 
upon  such  occasion,  to  act  with  energy,  and  to  dis- 
miss all  troublesome  scruples.  They  will  therefore, 
without  reserve,  order  all  animals  suspected  of  having 
been  within  the  contagious  distance  of  any  suspected 
persons,  animals,  or  goods,  from  the  horse,  mule, 
or  dog,  to  the  pigeon,  wren,  or  musquetto,  to  be  in- 
stantly put  to  death,  and  buried,  as  it  may  not  be 
quite  certain,  that  pestilential  contagion  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  propagated  even  from  the  dead.  In  that 
case,  in  the  hope  of  being  perfectly  secure  (but,  alas  ! 
from  such  an  agent  what  can  ensure  perfect  security?) 
it  might  further  be  advisable  to  direct  the  buriers  of 
the  dead,  who  may  be  suspected  of  having  caught  the 
invisible  contagion,  to  be  thrust  alive  by  means  of 
machinery,  made  of  articles  ascertained  to  be  non- 
conductors of  contagion,  into  the  graves  which  they 
have  themselves  dug.  By  the  aid  of  such  machinery, 
the  Health  Juntas  might,  from  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  from  the  site  of  an  existing  or  im- 
pending pestilence,  safely  direct,  by  a  line  of  tele- 
graphs, all  the  slaughter  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  mankind. 

"With  the  aid  of  such  machinery,  and  with  such 
further  improvements  in  the  art  of  expurgation,  as 
the  knowledge  and  the  talents  of  the  pestilential  con- 
tagionists  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest,  the  Juntas  may 
hope,  in  due  time,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
their  opponents,  to  exterminate  this  inconceivable 
virus  from  the  face  of  the  earth — bi/  successively  ex- 
terminating the  pestiferous.  Such,  indeed,  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  carrying  their  own  doc- 
trines into  full  effect.     In  a  caricature,  descriptive  of 
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some  of  the  most  prominent  events  of  the  stormy  pe- 
riods of  the  French  Revolution,  the  executioner,  being 
supposed  to  have  no  more  subjects  for  the  exercise  of 
his  art,  was  represented  in  the  act  of  endeavouring  to 
guillotine  himself.  When  sanitary  laws  shall  be  cor- 
-tectly  administered  according  to  the  strict  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  a  difficulty 
of  a  very  similar  nature  may  be  expected  to  arise. 
All  persons  suspected  of  having  had  intercourse  with 
persons  labouring  under  a  disease  of  a  suspected  cha- 
racter, being  supposed  to  be  buried,  either  dead  or 
alive,  the  difficulty  would  be,  how,  in  order  to  avoid 
re-infection,  the  last  survivor  should  contrive  to  bury 
himself ! 

*'  There  is  besides  a  trifling  objection,  which,  even  in 
healthy  periods,  may  be  entertained  against  this  infi- 
nity of  sanitary  Juntas.  If  happily  their  members 
were  as  invisible,  intangible,  inscrutable,  and  incon- 
ceivable, as  the  contagion  they  are  employed  to  ex- 
terminate, although  they  could  never  succeed  in  cap- 
turing or  destroying  a  non-entity,  they  might  be  at 
least  innoxious  in  their  operations.  But  they  are  so- 
lid substances.  They  are  composed  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  necessarily  inherit,  less  or  more,  like 
other  men,  a  love  of  fame,  a  love  of  power,  a  love  of 
riches,  and  various  passions,  prejudices,  and  capri- 
ces. The  corporate  spirit,  the  desire  of  domination, 
the  hope  of  preferment,  natural  to  man,  unavoidably 
convert  such  Juntas  into  instrum.ents  of  arbitrary 
rule,  and  sources  of  perpetual  vexation,  and  ruinous 
expenditure  to  communities.  I  am  not  here  direct- 
ing my  remarks  exclusively  against  the  sanitary  laws 
of  Spain,  or  the  individuals  employed  in  administer- 

N  2 
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ing  them.  My  observations  are  alike  applicable  to 
all  such  institutions,  and  to  all  persons  employed 
under  them,  in  every  country  of  the  world.  In  my 
forthcoming  Exposition  to  the  Cortes,  greater  ex- 
tension will  be  given  to  these  views. 

"  Within  a  few  months,  two  of  the  projects  alluded 
to  have  appeared,  under  official  sanction,  in  Spain  ; 
and  a  third  is  preparing.  The  first  in  order  is  that  of 
the  Commission  of  Public  Health,  appointed  by  the 
Government.  It  Is  a  collection,  in  207  pages,  of  all 
the  expedients  which  have  ever  been  devised,  or  prac- 
tised in  vain,  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  this 
redoubtable  contagion.  In  censuring,  in  unmeasured 
terms,  those  preposterous  and  pernicious  laws,  I  beg 
to  be  understood  as  not  meaning  any  disparagement 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
who  have  drawn  up  this  project,  several  of  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  know,  and  personally  esteem. 
Science,  however,  is  not  to  be  trammelled  by  forms, 
nor  truth  to  be  sacrificed  to  etiquette.  At  the  present 
moment  especially,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  man, 
who  feels  that  he  can  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, to  speak  plainly  concerning  these  great  and  de- 
structive opprobria  of  the  age — pestilential  contagion, 
and  sanitary  laws. 

*'  The  second  project  is  that  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Health  of  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  of  1821,  2, 
which,  with  scarcely  any  other  striking  difference,  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  being  only  one  half  as  long 
as  its  rival  *.  The  third,  which  we  daily  expect,  from  the 


*  Between  the  Government  Commission  and  the  Committees 
of  the  Cortes,  there  was  in  general  a  positive  rivality,  useful  to  the 
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Committee  of  Public  Healtliof  the  Actual  Cortes,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  if  not  wholly  abandoned,  have  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  still  further  curtailed.  But  no 
curtailment,  no  improvement,  no  modification,  can 
render  laws  that  are  essentially  immoral,  destructive, 
a1id  unprincipled,  either  innoxious  or  tolerable.  In 
the  name  of  humanity  and  of  science,  then,  I  protest 
in  toto  against  all  such  projects.  To  enact  laws, 
without  first  having  ascertained^  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
existence  of  the  evils  which  they  are  intended  to  re- 
medy, is  completely  to  invert  the  proper  course  of 
proceeding  in  matters  of  legislation.  To  discuss 
projects  of  sanitary  laws,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  diseases  from  being  propagated  by  means  of 
a  specific  contagion,  without  having  previously  ob- 
tained some  sufficient  proof  that  such  specific  conta- 
gion does  actually  exist,  appears  to  be  a  most  extra- 
vagant instance  of  this  inversion.  But  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  agency  in  epidemic  diseases,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  man,  in  any  single  instance,  to 
produce  such  proof  as  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  sci- 
entific inquirer,  whilst  the  validity  of  the  contrary 
doctrine  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  refutation.  The  system  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion has  been  proved  to  be  a  system  of  assumptions 
throughout.  To  enact,  then,  upon  vague  or  unfound- 
ed assertions  or  surmises,  a  code  of  laws  that  must 
infallibly  occasion  numerous  deaths,  is  as  gross  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice,  with 
regard  to  communities,  as  it  would  be  in  respect  to 

development  of  truth.     It  was  only  when  they  unhappily  united, 
that  science  was  sacrificed  to  views  of  personal  expediency. 
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individuals,  to  shoot  persons  suspected  of  certain  of- 
fences,  without  having  previously  inquired  into  the 
reahty  of  their  guilt.  And  if  this  be  so,  what  must 
we  think  of  laws  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  for 
imaginary  crimes,  in  total  disregard  of  proof  and  de- 
monstration ?  The  Cortes  will,  I  trust,  see,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  the  danger  of  legislating  in  this  manner,  and 
abstain  from  worse  than  useless  labour,  even  although 
they  should  thereby  sacrifice  the  forthcoming  project 
of  their  Committee. 

"  The  proofs  that  contagion  cannot  possibly  exist  in 
any  epidemic  disease ;  that  sanitary  laws  are  therefore 
useless  in  respect  to  their  proposed  ends;  and  that  they 
are  besides  the  cause  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
all  the  sickness,  misery,  and  mortality,  which,  from 
their  first  institution,  have  afflicted  Spain  from  pesti- 
lence, I  am  now  occupied  in  concentrating  and  me- 
thodizing in  the  form  of  an  Exposition  or  Memorial 
for  the  use  of  that  august  body.  There,  after  proving 
contagion  in  epidemic  diseases  to  be  a  chimera,  and 
the  sanitary  laws  founded  upon  that  chimera  to  cost 
Spain  an  immense  number  of  lives  and  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  annually,  1  offer,  if  the  Cortes  will 
consent  to  abolish  these  laws,  to  apply  such  a  cura- 
tive process  as  will  evince  that  pestilences  may  be  re- 
duced, in  point  of  danger,  to  the  level  of  ordinary  ma- 
ladies ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  the  reasons  why, 
under  the  strict  operation  of  the  system  of  sanitary 
laws,  the  best  curative  process  must  be  unavailing. 

"  I  presume  that  in  the  mean  time,  my  published 
work  upon  that  subject,  in  which  the  erroneousness 
of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the  per- 
nicious operation  of  sanitary  laws,  have  been  fully 
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discussed  and  demonstrated,  and  of  which  a  copy  was 
transmitted  to  the  Spanish  Government  in  October 
last,  has  been  directed  to  be  translated  into  the  Spa- 
nish language.  At  the  present  critical  moment  it 
must  be  very  desirable  that  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
legislature,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  every  ob- 
tainable information  on  this  highly  important  subject 
of  human  research.  The  work  to  which  I  allude  con- 
tains detailed  proofs  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion 
universally  in  epidemic  diseases,  including  of  course 
those  forms  of  pestilence  improperly  called  yellow 
fever,  and  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  which  afford  the 
sole  pretexts  for  the  maintenance  of  sanitary  laws  in 
the  peninsula. 

'*  It  was  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
these  laws,  that  I  came  from  England,  a  volunteer  in 
the  service  of  truth,  science,  and  humanity,  so  griev- 
ously injured  by  regulations  intended  for  their  be- 
nefit. Truth,  science,  and  humanity,  acknowledge 
no  distinction  of  countries ;  and,  in  fighting  under 
their  banners,  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  I  shall  find 
myself  a  foreigner  in  Spain. 

"Aware  however  of  the  stratagems  to  which  men  are 
apt  to  have  recourse,  when  they  find  themselves  un- 
able any  longer  to  defend  a  favourite  cause  by  fair 
means,  I  adopt  this  method  of  announcing  my  inten- 
tion at  the  present  crisis,  to  make  open  and  intermi- 
nable war  in  every  practicable  manner  upon  the  vi- 
sionary and  destructive  systems  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion and  sanitary  laws ;  trusting  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  public  authorities  will  not  suffer  their  good 
faith  to  be  surprised  in  this  matter  by  intrigue.  The 
responsibility  is  awful,  of  a  decision  involving  the  fate 
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of  at  least  100,000  lives,  and  an  expenditure  of  800 
millions  of  reals  annually,  if  that  decision  should 
prove  to  be  in  favour  of  a  demonstrated  delusion. 

"  That  the  questions  here  at  issue  are  only  fit  for  the 
consideration  of  medical  academies,    or  the  decision 
of  physicians,  is  a  great  and  most  pernicious   error. 
Academies  (and  I  am   not  aware  that  medical  ones 
ought  to   be  excepted)  are  too  frequently  only  em- 
bankments to  prevent  knowledge  from  spreading  be- 
yond certain  convenient  boundaries,  or  from  dift'using 
more  equally  its  benignant  influence  through  the  va- 
rious classes   of  a  community.     Like  the  cloistered 
monks  of  old  (the  modern  monks  are  ex  necessitate 
comparatively  gentlemen),who,whenevera  ray  of  light 
broke  into  their  cell,  were  ready  to  cry  Fire  !    Acade- 
micians, always  retaining  somewhat  too  much  of  the 
monkish  and  exclusive  principle,  are  generally  more 
intent  on   causing  their  dicta  to  be  respected,  than 
on  ascertaining  whether  they  be  true.     As  well  might 
the  question  respecting  the  existence  of  pestilential 
contagion,  and  the  utility  of  sanitary  laws,  be  referred 
at  once  to  a  Junta  of  superintendants  of  quarantine 
and  lazarettoes,  as  to  a  medical  academy.     They  are 
questions  of  fact,  not  of  physic,  of  which  all  persons 
of  liberal  education  are  as  competent  to  judge  as  phy- 
sicians ;  and  even  more  so  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  exempt  from  the  influence  of  preconceived  no- 
tions on  the  subject.     If  it  were  desired  to  have  a  de- 
cision in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion, right  or  wrong,  there  could  not  be  a  better  plan 
than  to  place  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Health  of 
tlie  Cortes,  physicians  or  academicians,  who  should 
be  all  contagionists.     If  it  were  desired  to  render  the 
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labours  of  the  Committee  null,  the  plan  would  be  to 
put  on  it  an  equal  number  of  members  of  each  opi- 
nion. But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth,  the  only 
effectual  mode  is  omitting  physicians  altogether,  to 
select  a  Committee  wholly  consisting  of  known  phi- 
losophers, men  of  letters,  lawyers,  and  logicians  ;  men 
accustomed  to  elucidate,  not  to  confound ;  to  un- 
ravel, not  to  mystify  ;  and  whose  self-love  could  not 
be  affected  by  the  decision  that  might  be  given. 

"  On  such  questions,  physicians,  instead  of  being 
considered  as  authorities  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, ought  to  be  interrogated  viva  voce  respecting 
the  grounds  of  their  opinions.  They  ought  to  be 
examined  and  cross-examined,  like  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Such  are  alone  the  means  by  which 
truth,  on  this  subject,  can  be  thoroughly  ascertained. 
It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  by  persons  of  good  sense, 
that  my  endeavours  are  vain  ;  that  there  is  no  chance 
at  present  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  sanitary 
code  in  Spain,  alleging,  among  other  reasons,  that 
there  are  nine  physicians  in  the  Cortes,  all  of  whom 
are  contagionists.  Should  the  fact  and  the  inference 
prove  correct,  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse  for 
Spain.  But  I  do  not  entertain  any  such  apprehen- 
sions. The  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
existence  of  contagion  in  epidemic  diseases,  and  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  sanitary  laws,  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  conclusive,  these  nine  physicians,  unless 
they  are  determined  to  remain  proof  against  convic- 
tion, must  suffer  themselves  to  be  converted.  And 
in  the  contrary  case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
Cortes  generally  would  allow  themselves  to  be  biassed 
by  the  preconceived  notions  of  any  nine  individuals, 
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however  respectable,  concerning  a  matter  of  fact  of 

such  extraordinary  importance,   and   of  which  every 

individual  deputy  is   as   competent  to  judge  as  any 

physician. 

"  Charles  Maclean,  M.D. 

"  Madrid,  Fonda  de  San  Fernando, 
29th  March  1822." 

The  preceding  protest,  of  which  a  copy  was  pre- 
sented to  every  deputy,  produced  even  a  greater  sen- 
sation than  I  had  anticipated.  It  set  the  pestilential 
contagionists  a-writing ;  and  in  about  a  week,  a  long 
and  angry  tirade,  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability,  was 
launched  against  me  in  the  columns  of  the  '*  UniveV' 
saly^  said  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  Government 
Commissioners  of  Public  Health.  By  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  just  about  this  period  another  member 
of  that  body,  who  was  the  expectant  president  of  the 
General  Direction  contemplated  under  the  proposed 
project,  sickened  and  died.  Those  members  of  the 
Cortes  who  might  from  indolence  or  indifference,  or 
a  dislike  to  be  instructed  by  strangers,  have  otherwise 
neglected  to  peruse  my  Protest,  if  there  were  any  such, 
would  most  probably  have  been  excited,  by  this  vehe- 
ment attack  upon  it,  to  glance  at  its  contents.  From 
discussion  truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  every  thing 
to  hope ;  but  on  this  subject  discussion  was  not  yet 
free  in  Spain  ;  for  I  had  previously  ascertained,  that 
neither  the  Universal  nor  the  Imparcialy  the  only 
journals  which  I  tried,  would  insert  any  articles  against 
the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  :  consequently, 
if  I  had  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  chan- 
nel through  which  to  reply  to  this  attack,  it  would 
have  been  shut  against  me :  but  this  was  of  no  conse- 
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quence,  as  I  entertained  no  such  intention,  consider- 
ing that  my  forthcoming  "Exposition"  would  once 
for  all  probably  be  found  a  sufficient  reply  to  my 
opponents.  In  the  mean  time,  the  attack,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  Protest,  had  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  cause.  From  the  moment  of  their  appearance, 
those  who  had  previously  never  ceased  to  urge  the 
Cortes  to  accelerate  the  discussion  of  the  project  of  a 
code  of  sanitary  laws,  altered  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  were  either  silent,  or  only  occupied  in  con- 
triving the  means  of  postponing  the  discussion  to 
another  session.  As,  however,  the  power  of  accele- 
rating or  retarding  the  discussion  of  any  subject  lay 
with  the  president  for  the  time  being,  and  as  the  par- 
ty who  had  at  that  period  rather  the  preponderance 
in  the  Cortes,  giving  them  the  appointment  of  presi- 
dents, appeared  to  be  favourably  inclined  towards 
sanitary  laws,  the  discussion  of  the  project  of  the  code 
might  be  purposely  brought  forward  when  least  ex- 
pected ;  I  therefore  determined  to  remain  in  Madrid, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  sanitarians  to  the  end  of 
the  session,  if  that  should  be  necessary ;  aware  that 
they  were  alive  to  the  censure  and  ridicule  which 
might  be  employed  against  improper  proceedings  on 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  state,  not- 
withstanding the  determination  of  the  Universal  and 
Imparcial  to  admit  only  arguments  on  the  one  side. 
Riego,  conversing  about  the  Protest,  smilingly  ob- 
served, *'  You  have  been  ironical  with  us  this  time ; 
in  your  larger  Exposition  you  will,  I  suppose,  be  more 
serious."     My  explanation  appeared  to  satisfy  him. 
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SECTION  IX. 

EXPOSITION  PRESENTED  TO  THE  SPANISH  CORTES, 
DEMONSTRATING  THE  NON-EXISTENCE  OF  PESTI- 
LENTIAL CONTAGION,  AND  THE  PERNICIOUSNESS 
OF  SANITARY  LAWS. 

"  The  schools  astonish'd  stood,  but  found  it  vain 
To  combat  still  with  demonstration  strong." — Thomson. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OANITARY  laws  are  expressly  founded  on  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  specific  contagion,  viriis  or 
poison,  as  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases.  Their 
precise  objects  are,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 
maladies,  by  hindering  the  exportation,  importation, 
and  spreading  of  the  pretended  cause :  how  far  their 
operation  has  been  in  these  respects  efficient,  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  judge.  As  neither  the 
merits  of  these  laws,  nor  the  vaHdity  of  the  doctrines 
from  which  they  have  emanated,  have  ever  until  lately 
been  made  the  subject  of  regular  investigation,  they 
consequently  remain  at  this  day,  as  at  the  period  of 
their  adoption,  the  offspring  of  implicit  faith,  not  of 
rational  conviction  :  whilst  the  various  enactments  of 
health  police,  dictated  by  these  laws,  are  on  the  one 
hand  extolled  as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom, 
and  the  undoubted  means  of  preventing  the  extinction 
of  the  human  race;  they  are  regarded  on  the  other 
hand  as  the  extremity  of  human  folly,  and  the  cause 
of  at  least  ninetecn-twentieths  of  all   the  evils  which 
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it  is  their  professed  object  to  avert.  Under  so  com- 
plete an  opposition  of  opinions,  and  under  the  pre- 
sent very  critical  circumstances  of  Spain  with  respect 
to  epidemics,  these  are  surely  matters  which  demand, 
from  a  popular  legislature,  the  most  prompt,  scrupu- 
lous, and  deliberate  investigation  :  delay,  or  an  erro- 
neous decision,  would  be  almost  equally  fatal ;  even 
in  one  season  (the  health  laws  remaining  in  operation) 
many  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom  might  be 
irretrievably  ruined,  and  the  whole  state  shaken  to  its 
very  foundations.  To  indicate  to  the  legislature  the 
sure  means  of  averting  those  evils,  and  the  necessity 
of  employing  them,  is  the  design  of  this  memorial ; 
in  which  I  propose  to  show  that  the  health  laws  are 
founded  wholly  on  a  delusion,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
contagion  in  epidemic  diseases  does  not  and  cannot 
possibly  exist ;  that,  in  other  respects,  these  laws  are 
in  the  highest  degree  destructive  in  their  operation, 
and  that  they  ought  consequently  to  be  forthwith 
abolished. 

In  an  association  of  fifteen  physicians,  native  and 
foreign,  spontaneously  formed  at  Barcelona,  in  which 
it  may  be  said  that  national,  professional,  and  indivi- 
dual prejudices,  jealousies,  and  animosities,  were  all 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  truth,  I  had  the  honour,  on 
the  21st  of  February  last,  of  concurring  in  a  joint 
Manifesto,  the  result  of  two  months  calm  and  solemn 
discussion,  respectfully  submitting  to  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  our  decided  conclusion,  that  the  fever  which 
afflicted  that  city  in  1821  did  not  depend  upon  con- 
tagion ;  and  detailing  several  of  the  numerous  facts 
upon  which  that  conclusion  is  founded.  In  so  far  as 
that  particular  epidemic  is  concerned,   the  proof  of 
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the  non-existence  of  contagion  there  given,  will  be 
found  complete. 

But  it  is  essential  to  observe,  that  an  individual  epi- 
demic, however  considerable  in  itself,  is,  to  the  sum 
total  of  pestilential  maladies,  only  as  a  grain  of  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore  ;  and  that  the  proof  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  contagion  in  any  particular  epidemic,  how- 
ever perfect  that  proof  may  be,  cannot  invalidate  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  generally  in  epidemic  diseases. 
For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  execute  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner  for  science,  for  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  for  humanity  at  large,  the  important  and  delicate 
mission,  with  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  intrust  me,  I  deem  it  necessary,  besides  my  share 
in  that  joint  representation,  to  address  a  separate  Me- 
morial to  the  National  Congress,  demonstrating, 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  general  principles,  the  im- 
possibility of  the  existence  of  contagion,  universally, 
in  epidemic  diseases. 

In  addressing  the  freely  chosen  representatives  of  a 
free  people,  on  a  subject  the  most  momentous  that 
can  engage  the  mind  of  man,  and  almost  inextricably 
enveloped,  as  it  is,  in  the  prejudices  of  ages,  I  will 
speak  the  unqualified  language  of  truth,  which  alone 
is  fitting  for  them  to  hear  or  for  me  to  deliver. 

The  inquiry  concerning  epidemic  diseases,  under 
the  present  ideas  respecting  them,  may  be  properly 
divided  into  three  branches  : 

1.  Pestilential  contagion  and  sanitary  laws. 

2.  The  real  causes  and  proper  means  of  prevention 
of  epidemic  maladies. 

3.  Their  nature  and  cure. 

Of  these  three  branches  of  inquiry,  the  first  natu- 
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rally  takes  the  lead,  not  only  as  being  in  itself  by  far 
the  most  important,  but  because,  until  the  question, 
which  it  involves,  be  correctly  decided,  no  satisfactory 
discussion  or  research  can  take  place  respecting  the 
others.  The  decision  of  these  questions,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  exclusive  importance  that  has 
been  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  treatment,  where 
no  cure  was  ever  performed,  may  be  regarded  as  many 
times  more  essential  than  any  thing  that  can  be  done, 
as  matters  are  situated,  towards  either  the  prevention 
or  the  cure.  As  the  belief  in  contagion,  with  the  nu- 
merous consequences  of  that  belief,  constitute  or  give 
rise  to  adventitious  causes  of  sickness,  which,  in  epi- 
demics, amounting  to  pestilence,  are  twenty  times 
more  destructive  to  mankind,  than  all  the  proper 
causes,  physical  and  moral,  of  these  maladies  com- 
bined; it  follows,  that  to  effect  its  renunciation  would 
be  at  once  to  obviate  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  causes  of  pestilence,  where  this  delusion 
prevails,and  consequently  to  avert  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  calamities  occasioned,  under  the  existing  sy- 
stem, by  this  class  of  maladies.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that,  unless  this  doctrine  be  re- 
nounced, and  the  laws  and  regulations  founded  upon 
it  be  abolished,  the  proper  causes  of  epidemics  can- 
not be  obviated,  nor  efficient  means  of  cure  applied. 
The  adventitious  causes,  which  are  presumed  to  be 
as  nineteen  in  twenty,  being  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion, to  attempt  to  obviate  the  proper  causes,  which 
are  presumed  to  be  only  as  one  in  twenty,  or  to  en- 
deavour, by  the  application  of  remedial  powers,  to 
rernove  the  effects  of  the  causes  thus  artificially  main- 
tained in  permanent  operation,  would  be  equally  idle. 
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In  the  application,  on  the  one  hand,  of  remedies  for 
the  removal  of  a  disease,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sum  total  of  its  causes  are 
kept,  by  law,  in  a  forced  state  of  operation,  there  is  a 
prima  facte  absurdity.  But  demonstration  of  the  ab- 
surdity being  given,  there  is  in  the  continuance  of  the 
practice  something  much  worse.  There  is  deliberate 
destruction  to  the  physician  who  incautiously  places 
himself  in  such  a  predicament,  as  well  as  to  his  pa- 
tients, in  order  that  a  certain  privileged  set  of  persons 
may  be  exempted  from  the  apprehension  of  an  ideal 
danger.  Against  this  most  revolting  system  of  ego- 
tism, I  deem  it  my  duty  here  to  enter  my  solemn  pro- 
test ;  as  well  as  to  decline  becoming  a  party  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  delusion,  by  any  attempt,  until 
these  obnoxious  health  laws  shall  have  been  repealed, 
to  apply  a  mode  of  cure,  which,  in  similar  diseases, 
I  have  experienced  to  be,  under  other  circumstances, 
efficient.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  the  demonstra- 
tion which  is  here  afforded,  the  Cortes,  upon  whom 
alone  it  depends,  should  consent  to  abolish  laws 
shown  to  be  founded  on  a  chimera,  I  will,  on  my 
part,  without  hesitation,  undertake,  with  their  sup- 
port, to  apply  such  a  curative  process,  in  the  first 
epidemic  that  occurs,  as  will  evince,  that,  in  point 
of  danger,  those  diseases  may  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  maladies. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  advert,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  enormous  responsibility,  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  which,  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  Spain,  must  and  ought  to  await  any  partial,  slight, 
or  inefficient  investigation  of  a  subject  of  such  para- 
mount importance.     I  respectfully  submit  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  Cortes,  that  it  cannot  he  deemed 
sufficient,  on  such  a  subject,  that  the  important  ques- 
tions at  issue  should  be  determined  according  to  the 
mere  opinion  of  a  Committee,  principally  perhaps 
composed  of  physicians  or  others  who  may  have  already 
deeply  committed  themselves  on  the  subject  of  pesti- 
lential contagion.  And  still  less  satisfactory  u^ould  it 
be  regarded,  if  a  project  of  health  laws  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  passed,  without  any  previous  inquiry  into 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  which  they  are  intended  to 
remedy.  To  establish  a  code  of  sanitary  laws,  with- 
out first  ascertaining  the  existence  of  contagion  in 
epidemic  diseases,  would  be  as  great  an  injustice  to- 
wards the  community,  as  it  would  be  towards  indivi- 
duals to  shoot  them,  when  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted a  crime,  without  any  previous  proof  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  imputed  guilt. 

Some  discoveries  may  lie  dormant  for  ages  without 
any  positive  mischief  resulting  to  mankind  from  their 
non-application  to  the  affairs  of  life.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  regard  to  the  principles  deve- 
loped in  the  present  Memorial.  Besides  extensive  and 
numerous  injuries  to  many  others  of  the  best  interests 
of  communities,  every  delay,  even  of  a  single  day,  in 
their  application  to  practice,  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
ductive of  an  immense  sum  of  sickness,  misery,  and 
mortality,  wherever  epidemic  diseases  prevail ;  and  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  Cortes  should  persevere,  in  mere 
deference  to  a  prevailing  delusion,  and  in  defiance  of 
incontrovertible  facts,  in  the  maintenance  of  those  pre- 
posterous enactments,  of  which  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects are  here  exposed,  they  would  render  themselves 
morally  responsible,  not  only  for  the  injury  directly 
done   to  Spain,   but   also  for  that  indirectly  done  to 
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other  nations,  by  the  influence  of  so  fatal  an  example 
emanating  from  a  body,  of  whom  the  love  of  free  in- 
quiry, and  an  exemption  from  vulgar  prejudices,  are 
expected  to  form  the  principal  characteristics. 

For  my  part,  feeling  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
duly  impressing  the  public  mind  with  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  this  inquiry,  I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  tedious,  or  of  making  repetitions,  endeavour 
to  place  the  subject  in  a  variety  of  pointy  of  view. — 
Letus  suppose  mankind,  as  has  been  calculated,  to  con- 
sist of  a  thousand  millions  ;  that  of  these,  three  in  the 
hundred,  or  thirty  millions  die  annually  of  all  diseases  ; 
and  that  of  this  number,  one  half,  or  fifteen  millions, 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  epidemic  maladies.  The  proportion 
of  these  deaths  that  happen  in  Christian  communities, 
where  alone  the  adventitious  causes  of  mortality  pre- 
vail, let  us  roundly  estimate  at  one  half,  or  seven  mil- 
lions five  hundred  thousand ;  and  let  us  suppose  that 
in  epidemics  amounting  to  pestilence,  the  concurrent 
causes  of  sickness  and  mortality,  dividing  them  into 
twenty  parts,  are  operating  in  these  comnmnities  in 
some  such  proportion  as  the  following  : — ^ 

The  proper  causes 1 

The  adventitious  causes,  moral  and  physical, 
viz.  terror  from  the  belief  in  contagion,  from 
the  operation  of  sanitary  laws,  and  from  the 
surroundingscenes  of  misery,  desolation  and 

death .- 12 

Compulsory  exposure  under  sanitary  laws  to 
the  action  of  the  noxious  air,  and  of  the  other 
principal  proper  causes  of  epidemic  maladies  4 
Various  other  consequences  of  that  belief  and 
of  these  laws  ;  as,  concealment  of  sickness, 
desertion  of  the  sick,  want  of  medical  aid, 

and  want  of  food,  &c.  &c.  &c 3 

Sum  total  of  the  adventitious  causes 19 

Sum  total  of  the  proper  and  adventitious  causes  20 
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In  the  details  of  any  estimate  of  this  kind,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  to  any  thing  like  an  approach  to- 
wards accuracy.  The  variations  to  which  the  combi- 
nations, proportions,  and  degrees  of  these  causes  are 
perpetually  liable,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  their 
being  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  epidemics,  at  any 
two  periods  of  the  same  epidemic,  in  any  two  persons 
at  the  same  period,  or  in  the  same  person  at  different 
periods  of  the  same  epidemic,  would  render  it  at  all 
times  quite  impossible  to  form  a  scale  of  proportions 
that  should  be  found  generally  applicable.  But  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  here,  if  this  sketch  should 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle.  Thus,  it  will 
result  from  the  principle  of  this  computation,  that  of 
the  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  deaths  that  are  sup- 
posed to  take  place  annually  in  Christendom,  from 
epidemic  diseases,  7,100,000  or  nineteen-twentieths 
are  owing  to  the  adventitious  causes ;  whilst  only 
370,000  or  one-twentieth  depend  upon  the  proper 
causes  of  pestilence. 

Applying  this  principle  to  Spain ;  if  the  estimate 
which  has  been  made,  that  a  million  of  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  to  epidemic  diseases  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  be  correct,  it  cannot  be  an  exaggerated  calcula- 
tion, that  in  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  years  which 
have  elapsed  of  the  present  century,  the  deaths  from 
that  cause  must  have  considerably  exceeded  two  mil- 
lions, being  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  a  year. — 
Thus,  pursuing  the  same  principle  of  computation, 
there  must  have  annually  perished,  during  that  period, 
in  Spain,  95,000  persons,  victims  of  the  belief  in  con- 
tagion, and  of  the  operation  of  sanitary  laws;  and  such, 
we  have  a  right  to  presume,  will  be  about  the  average 
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number  that  will  perish  in  future,  owing  to  the  same 
causes,  the  seasons  being  similar,  and  the  belief  in 
pestilential  contagion,  together  with  the  operation  of 
sanitary  laws,  being  maintained  in  their  full  integrity. 

But  if,  as  is  probable,  this  estimate  of  four  years 
mortality  in  the  Peninsula  has  been  formed  accord- 
ing to  returns,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
manner  in  which  these  returns  are  prepared,  that  it  is 
considerably  under-rated.  In  the  returns  during  the 
fever  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  I  find  one  palpable 
source  of  fallacy,  of  which  the  result  must  have  been 
to  give  a  mortality  more  than  one-fourth  less  than  its 
real  amount ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  is  the  side 
to  which  the  exaggeration  seems  generally  inclined  to 
run.  An  inquiry,  founded  upon  the  principles  which 
I  have  stated,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  mortality, 
which  since  the  establishment  of  sanitary  laws  in  Spain 
must  have  taken  place  in  that  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  operation,  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  curious  and  interesting  views.  If  I  be  not 
greatly  mistaken,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  from  that  cause  has  increased  of  late 
years  in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  the  admini- 
stration of  sanitary  laws  has  increased  in  rigour  and 
absurdity.  But,  besides  want  of  leisure,  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  is  not  necessary  to  my  immediate  object. 
The  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
complete.  From  the  whole,  it  results,  that  in  Chris- 
tendom, under  the  lowest  computation  of  mortality 
from  the  adventitious  causes  of  pestilence,  millions 
of  human  beings  are  annually  the  victims  of  a  sin- 
gle delusion! 

Conclusions  of  this  importance,  if  they  were  even 
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but  weakly  supported  by  argument,  might  surely  be 
deemed  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  every  class  of  the  community.  But  being,  as  I 
presume  to  maintain,  upheld  by  irrefragable  demon- 
stration, the  public  of  all  nations  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  be  subjected,  by  every  Legislature 
and  by  every  Government,  to  the  most  anxious,  care- 
ful, deliberate,  and  unbiassed  scrutiny.  If,  u'hilst  the 
error  was  yet  unexploded,  Legislative  Bodies  and  Go- 
vernments could  not  fairly  be  censured  for  not  re- 
nouncing the  common  delusion,  its  refutation  being 
effected,  they  can  no  longer  be  held  exempt  from 
blame  for  not  immediately  renouncing  it,  and  abolish- 
ing the  laws  founded  upon  it.  To  continue  now  to 
maintain  them,  would  amount  to  a  criminal  perse- 
verance in  error. 
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Part  I. 

of  the  Exposition  to  the  Cortes. 

PROOFS    OF    THE    NON-EXISTENCE     OF     PESTILENTIAL 
CONTAGION. 

"  Say,  shall  the  puny  champions  fondly  dare 
To  wage  with  force  like  this  scholastic  war?" 

Warton'*  Triumphs  of  his. 

1  HE  major  proposition,  that,  consistently  with  the 
actual  laws  of  epidemic  diseases,  pestilential  conta- 
gion cannot  possibly  exist,  includes  the  minor  ones, 
that  a  specific  contagion,  or  virus,  did  not  form  the 
cause,  or  any  part  of  the  cause,  of  those  of  Barce- 
lona, Tortosa,  Palma,  &c.  in  1621,  or  of  any  of  the 
epidemics  which  have  antecedently  occurred  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  or  elsewhere ;  as  well  as  that, 
until  these  laws  change,  it  cannot  possibly  concur  to 
form  the  cause  of  any  future  epidemic,  in  any  age  or 
nation.  The  proof  of  the  major  proposition  is,  there- 
fore,  all  that  is  here  required. 
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SECTION  I.  {being  Sect.  X.  of  this  luork.)  * 

ORIGINAL    DEMONSTRATION   OF   THE   NON-EXISTENCE 

OF      PESTILENTIAL      CONTAGION. THE      SUBJECT 

MUST    liE    CONSIDERED    AS    A    WHOLE. 

"  Dissipating  all 
Opinion's  feeble  cov'rings,  and  the  veil 
Spun  from  the  cobweb  fashion  of  the  times." 

Akenside. 

The  existence  of  contagion,  in  epidemic  diseases, 
is  not  a  question  which  is  now  to  be  proposed  for 
solution.  It  is  already  solved.  To  regard  it  as  pro- 
blematical, or  uncertain  and  disputable,  as  the  pesti- 
lential contagionists  still  do,  or  affect  to  do,  is  to  be 
ignorant  of  much  of  what  has  been  done  and  written 
on  the  subject.  The  impossibility  of  the  existence  of 
contagion  universally,  in  epidemic  diseases,  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  I  have,  in  various  works  and  upon  various 
occasions,  already  established  upon  an  immoveable 
foundation.  The  present  demonstration,  therefore, 
is  not  even  a  new  probation  of  a  new  theorem ;  it  is 
but  the  repetition,  in  a  succinct  form,  of  the  data  and 
the  reasonings  by  which  I  had  originally  established 
this  principle  in  greater  detail.      (Some  details  are 

*  In  order  to  obviate  confusion  or  mistake^  the  Sections  remain 
as  in  the  original  "  Exposition  j"  but  they  are  also  numbered  con- 
tinuously with  the  Sections  of  this  work,  as  now  forming  part  of  it. 
The^rs^  Section  of  the  "  Exposition"  forms  the  tenth  of  this  work, 
and  so  on. 
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omitted  here,  as  being  stated  in  substance  in 
Sect.  I.)  Consequently  it  is  the  substance  of  my 
previous  works  and  researches,  concentrated  and  me- 
thodized, and  further  corroborated  and  enriched  by 
such  new  or  striking  facts  as  have  been  presented  by 
the  histories  of  the  epidemics  of  Barcelona,  Tortosa, 
and  Palma,  in  1821,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cortes. 

In  this  discussion,  the  history  of  the  fever  of  Bar- 
celona, &c.  is  necessarily  but  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration ;  because,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
contagion  generally,  in  epidemic  diseases,  the  decision 
of  which  can  alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  sanitary 
laws,   the  proofs  must  entirely  depend  upon  general 
principles,   and  cannot  be  determined  by  the  phseno- 
mena   of   any  particular    epidemic.       It  cannot   be 
effected  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  consideration 
of  the  phsenomena  of  this  class  of  diseases  as  a  whole. 
Whilst  partial  proofs  can,  in  regard  to  the  general 
proposition,  be  of  no  avail,  they  are  in  effect  an  implied 
admission  of  the  existence  of  contagion  generally  in 
epidemic  diseases,  from  which  the  particular  ones  in 
question  would  only  seem  to  be  cited  as  so  many  ex- 
ceptions.    Proof  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion, 
in  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  or  Palma,  in  1821, 
would  only  be  good  in  as  far  as  concerned  those  par- 
ticular epidemics.     It  would  not  be  received  as  proof 
of  the  non-existence  of  contagion  in  epidemics  uni- 
versally, or  in  that  species  of  epidemic  called  yellow 
fever  generally,   or  even  of  any  subsequent  epidemic 
of  the  same  denomination  and  description,  even  in  the 
same  town.     Thus,  although  the  fever  of  Barcelona 
in    1821   has  been  proved  not  to  be  contagious,  it 
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would  not  be  deemed  a  necessary  consequence  that  a 
similar  fever,  occurring  in  that  city  in  1822  or  1823, 
would  not  be  contagious,  whilst  the  belief  prevails  that 
some  epidemics  do,  and  that  others  do  not  depend 
upon  that  cause.  It  would  even  be  of  no  avail,  in  re- 
spect to  the  general  proposition,  to  prove  the  non- 
contagious nature  of  yellow  fever  invariably ;  for  the 
dispute  would  then  be,  whether  the  epidemic  prevail- 
ing was  or  was  not  yellow  fever.  It  might  be  con- 
founded with  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  or  with 
common  typhus,  ship,  hospital,  or  jail  fever ;  and 
whilst  these  are  deemed  to  be  contagious,  recourse 
would  continue  to  be  had  to  the  usual  means  of  pre- 
venting their  presumed  contagion  from  spreading. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  means 
of  determining  whether  a  prevailing  epidemic  be- 
longed to  the  supposed  contagious  or  non-contagious 
class,  but  by  the  history  of  its  accompanying  events ; 
and  this  could  not  be  ascertained  until  all  the  mischief 
of  which  it  was  capable  had  been  done,  i.  e.  until  its 
termination.  The  knowledge  would  come  too  late 
for  that  particular  epidemic,  and  be  of  no  use  on  any 
future  occasion.  Thus,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  succeeding  epidemic,  the  same  alarms,  the  same 
uncertainty,  and  the  same  confusion,  would  prevail, 
as  if  its  predecessor  had  not  been  proved  to  be  non- 
contagious. Whether  the  prevailing  disease  did  or 
did  not  depend  upon  that  cause ;  whether,  if  conta- 
gious, the  vi7'us  was  of  domestic  origin,  or  foreign 
importation  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  it  was  a  native 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  ; — would  be  sub- 
jects of  inexhaustible  dispute,  and  remain  for  ever 
undecided.     In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  report  of 
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an  epidemic  in  any  distant  country,  as  plague  in 
Africa  or  Egypt,  yellow  fever  in  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  or  cholera  morbus  in  the  East  Indies,  would 
be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  rigidly  enforcing  sa- 
nitary laws,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic. 

It  must  be  obvious,  then,  that  the- only  manner  in 
which  this  uncertainty  can  be  removed,  is  by  consi- 
dering the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases  as  a  whole ; 
by  regarding  the  question  of  contagion  in  these  mala- 
dies upon  the  broadest  basis  and  the  most  extended 
scale ;  and  by  investigating  their  causes,  as  deduced 
from  their  history,  from  their  proper  laws,  and  from 
the  very  nature  and  essence  of  things. 


SECTION  II.  (XI.) 

OF    EPIDEMIC    DISEASES. 

"  Diseases  which  depend  upon  other  causes  never  depend  upon 
a  specific  contagion." 

"  What  seasons  teem 
With  what  diseases  ;  what  the  humid  south 
Prepares,  and  what  the  demon  of  the  east." 

Akmstrong. 

Respecting  points  which  are  to  become  subjects 
of  discussion  or  of  controversy,  it  is  essential,  in  order 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  to  employ  precise  terms, 
and  to  have  definite  ideas.  It  appears  proper,  there- 
fore, to  explain,  at  the  outset,  wherein  consists  the 
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difference  between  epidemic  diseases  and  those  which 
depend  upon  a  specific  contagion. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  respect  to  their 
causes,  to  their  laws,  and  to  their  phasnomena. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  maladies  of  an  indeterminate 
form,  produced  by  causes  capable  of  acting  simulta- 
neously upon  the  whole,  or  any  given  portion  of  a 
community,  and  of  affecting  the  same  person  repeat- 
edly, even  in  the  same  epidemic  and  the  same  season. 
A  specific  vims,  or  contagion,  can  form  no  part  of 
those  causes.   (Chap.  7.)  * 

The  laws,  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  contagious  diseases  with  which  they  have 
been  sometimes  confounded,  are  numerous.  They 
will  hereafter  be  stated. 

The  phaenomena  of  epidemics  are  so  different,  in 
different  persons,  as  to  have  obtained  for  them  the 
appellation  of  Proteian  maladies.  This  difference  de- 
pends upon  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  combina- 
tions, proportions,  and  degrees,  in  which  their  causes 
may  be  applied.  Hence,  whilst  all  epidemic  fevers 
are  in  reality  nothing  else  than  modifications  of  the 
causiis,  or Jebris  ardens  of  the  ancients,  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  names  has  been  given  to  them  in 
modern  systems,  to  the  great  detriment  of  science. 
(Chap.  41.) 

Besides  every  form  of  idiopathic  fever,  as  those 
which  have  been  called  plague,  typhus,  yellow,  scar- 

*  The  references  here  made  are  to  the  Chapters  of  my  work 
entitled  "  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  Epidemic  and 
Pestilential  Diseases,"  &c,  which  was.  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Health  of  the  Cortes. 
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let,  jail,  hospital,  and  ship  fever,  &c.,  diarrhoea,  dys- 
entery, cholera  morbus,  scurvy,  &c.,  may  be  ranked 
amongst  epidemic  diseases.  The  affection  of  the 
blood,  and  circulating  system,  being  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  epidemic  maladies,  the  dissimilarity  of 
their  phsenomena,  in  other  respects,  depends  upon 
the  affections  of  the  other  organs  ;  which  again  de- 
pend upon  the  various  combinations,  proportions,  and 
degrees,  duration  and  intensity,  in  which  the  nume- 
rous causes  which  concur  to  produce  these  maladies, 
have  been  operating. 

The  causes,  the  laws,  and  the  phsenomena  of  epi- 
demic and  contagious  diseases  being  so  dissimilar, 
or  opposite,  those  diseases  themselves  are  necessarily 
incompatible  and  inconvertible.  (Chap.  11.)  That 
a  disease,  capable  of  being  propagated  by  a  specific 
viruSy  can  never  be  produced  by  any  other  cause ; 
and  that  a  disease,  produced  by  other  causes,  can  never 
be  propagated  by  a  specific  virus,  are  indeed  self-evi- 
dent propositions.  The  idea  of  a  spontaneous  gene- 
ration of  a  specific  virus  in  the  progress  of  an  epi- 
demic malady,  is  much  too  gross  for  animadversion. 
Between  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  then, 
there  is  a  clear  and  wide  distinction.  Some  persons, 
following  literally  the  etymological  interpretation  of 
the  word  "  epidemic,"  have  imagined  that  small-pox, 
when  considerably  diffused,  ought  to  be  so  considered. 
But,  in  order  to  deserve  to  be  so  ranked,  a  disease 
must  obey  all  the  other  laws  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  maladies,  as  well  as  that  of  diffusion. 
Small-pox,  measles,  or  lues  venerea,  may  affect  a 
great  number  of  persons  at  once ;  but  however  diffu- 
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sed,  they  can  never,  for  that  reason  alone,  be  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  epidemics. 

In  epidemic  diseases,  recovery  or  death  may  take 
place,  at  every  period  from  the  first  minute  or  hour 
to  several  weeks  or  months. 

The  sick  are  liable  to  successive  relapses. 


SECTION  III.     (XII.) 

OF    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

"  Diseases  which  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion  never  de- 
pend upon  any  other  cause." 

Contagious  diseases  are  maladies  of  a  determinate 
form,  produced  by  a  specific  virus,  passing  from 
person  to  person  ;  from  persons  to  goods,  and  from 
goods  again  to  persons  ;  by  means  of  the  air  as  a  ve- 
hicle ;  or  by  the  process  of  inoculation.  They  are 
never  produced  by  any  other  cause  than  a  specific 
virus.  The  contagion  is  not  obscure  or  doubtful ;  and 
is  capable  of  taking  effect  in  any  air,  at  any  season, 
or  under  any  circumstances. 

They  are  general  and  local.  Of  the  former,  small- 
pox and  measles  ;  of  the  latter,  gonorrhoea,  chancre, 
and  the  itch,  are  examples. 

Contagious  general  diseases,  vi^ith  w^hich  alone  epi- 
demic maladies  may  be  confounded,  are  not  capable 
of  affecting  the  same  person  more  than  once  *.     The 


*  It  must  be  unnecessaiy  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of 
those  absurd  traditions,  respecting  the  occurrence  of  small-pox 
more  than  once  in  the  same  person,  which  first  obtained  among 
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periods  of  fever,  eruption,  recovery,  and  death,   &c., 
are  all  determinate.     They  never  kill  speedily,  or   at 
once.     According  to  Sydenham,  the  usual  period  of 
death,  in  small-pox,  is  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  day. 
There  cannot  be  any  relapses. 


SECTION  IV.     (XIII.) 

SYSTEM    OF    PESTILENTIAL    CONTAGIOI^. ITS     INHE- 
RENT  ABSURDITY. 

"  How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolisms,  traditions,  paradoxes  ?  " — Milton, 

"  But  ye  are  forgers  of  lies,  ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.  O 
that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace  ;  and  it  should  be  your 
wisdom." — Levit.  xvii.  4,  5. 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  this  system,  there  has 
been  throughout,  not  only  a  total  disregard  to  all  the 
forms  of  scientific  probation,  but  even  to  the  very  ap- 
pearances of  probability.  They  have  taken  upon 
themselves,  and  been  suffered  by  others,  to  assume 
their  data  at  every  stage  of  the  detail.  Upon  the 
very  face  of  the  doctrine,  and  as  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  most  eminent  and  the  least  inconsist- 
ent of  its  advocates,  the  system  of  contagion,  in  epi- 
demic diseases,  is  so  preeminently  absurd,  that,  but 
for  the  calamitous  consequences  which  it  continues  to 


the  vulgar  from  ignorance,  and  were  afterwards  attempted  to  be 
accredited  by  some  of  the  faculty  for  a  purpose  ;  since  no  philo- 
sopher can  believe  them,  and  since,  if  they  were  worthy  of  credit, 
they  would  still  only  be  exceptions. 
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produce  in  the  world,  I  should  have  cjonsldered  it  a 
waste  of  time,  as  well  as  an  insult  to  the  understand- 
ings of  mankind,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  formal  in- 
vestigation. But  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  it 
annually  occasions  throughout  Christendom,  has  con- 
ferred on  it  an  extraordinary  importance,  and  rendered 
it  an  object  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention  of  every 
enlightened  man,  and  of  every  civilized  nation.  A 
belief,  however  absurd  in  itself,  to  which,  besides  in- 
calculable injury  to  many  others  of  the  best  interests 
of  communities,  millions  of  human  lives  are  unques- 
tionably the  annual  sacrifice,  demands  the  most  prompt, 
scrupulous,  and  deliberate  investigation.  Whilst  the 
ravages  of  the  fevers  of  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  and  Pal- 
ma,  in  1821,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
world,  an  additional  elucidation  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  that  stupendous  delusion,  such  as  the  history  of 
those  ravages  will  afford,  cannot  but  be  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  mankind. 
To  give  any  adequate  description  of  a  system,  which, 
being  founded  on  fiction,  is  necessarily  liable  to  inces- 
sant changes,  according  to  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  its 
respective  adherents,  is  no  easy  task.  It  consists 
throughout  of  a  series  of  gratuitous  assumptions  or 
mere  chimeras.  The  first  of  this  series  of  chimeras, 
is,  that  there  actually  exists  an  invisible,  intangible, 
inscrutable,  inconceivable  virus^  of  so  indiscoverable 
a  nature  (with  the  properties  of  which  nevertheless 
the  initiated  are  perfectly  acquainted)  as  to  have,  for 
thousands  of  years,  eluded  the  utmost  vigilance  of  vul- 
gar research  ;  but  capable  of  propagating,  at  particu- 
lar seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  particular  circum- 
stances only,  all  sorts  of  epidemic  diseases ;  and,  what 
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would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  still  more  surprising, 
that  this  invisible,  intangible,  inscrutable,  inconceiv- 
able power  is  capable  of  being  arrested,  in  its  secret, 
mysterious,  and  devastating  course,  by  the  physical 
restraints  of  walls,  cordons,  bayonets,  quarantines, 
and  lazarettoes  !  The  next  series  of  assumptions  is, 
that  this  unknown  and  incomprehensible  power  is  en- 
dowed with  the  faculties  of  self-generation,  self-anni- 
hilation, self-resuscitation,  self-transportation,  self- 
propagation,  and  an  immense  variety  of  other  capa- 
biUties,  no  less  wonderful,  which  it  condescends  to 
exercise  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.  The  inti- 
mate acquaintance  which  the  pestilential  contagionists 
have,  by  inspiration  it  must  be  presumed,  obtained, 
respecting  the  humours  and  caprices  of  this  eccentric 
agent,  is  truly  astonishing.  Amongst  other  freaks, 
they  have  discovered  that  it  sometimes  buries  itself 
in  rags,  in  a  dilapidated  wall,  or  conceals  itself,  per- 
haps for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  two,  in  a  feather- 
bed, in  some  lumber-room,  or  a  garret ;  after  which, 
feeling  a  new  thirst  for  slaughter,  it  sallies  forth,  like 
a  giant  refreshed,  and  before  walls,  cordons,  and 
bayonets,  &c.,  can  be  brought  into  efficient  opera- 
tion, by  its  active  and  sagacious  enemies,  will  perhaps 
have  destroyed  whole  communities.  Like  every  thing 
else  relating  to  this  wonderful  agent,  its  susceptibilities 
for  different  bodies  is  surprising  and  unaccountable. 
This  has  been  so  nicely  calculated,  that  all  the  objects 
in  nature,  considered  in  regard  to  their  susceptibility  for 
the  matter  of  pestilential  contagion,  have  been  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.  susceptible  in  the  first  degree, 
susceptible  in  the  second  degree,  and  non-susceptible. 
The  individual  articles  comprehended  in  this  singular 
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classification  are  to  be  found  enumerated  in  various 
official  records  of  various  countries.     The  articles  sus- 
ceptible in  the  first  degree  are  the  foulest,  the  most 
mephitic,  and  the  impurest  objects  in  nature.    These 
objects  of  course  are  its  delight ;  and  their  united  in- 
fluence is  fatal  to  all  who  come  in  their  way.     From 
its  combination  with  articles  susceptible  in  the  second 
degree,  there  result  epidemics  of  the  second  order. 
With   objects   not   susceptible  it   cannot    of  course 
unite.     Amongst  these  is  pure  air,  in  the  presence  of 
which  it  is  either  immediately  suffocated,  or  affected 
with  sucb  agonies,  as  to  put  a  period  to  its  existence. 
Although  it  can  laugh  at  cordons,  bayonets,  and  laza- 
rettoes,  it  has  an  unfeigned  horror  at  pure  air  ;  a  re- 
markable instance  of  which  occurred  last  season  in 
Catalonia.     After  having  made  good  its  lodgment  in 
Barceloneta  and  the  lower  part  of  Barcelona,  the  al- 
leged contagion  of  1821  never  appeared  to  extend  its 
influence  to  Sarria,  Gracia,  or  any  of  the  other  neigh- 
bouring villages,  notwithstanding  an   uninterrupted 
communication,  nor  even  to  the  upper  walls  of  Bar- 
celona itself ;  although  in  1652,  being  in  a  different 
humour,  it  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  Sarria  and  of 
the  adjacent  villages  most  furiously,  as  we  learn  from 
a  very  curious  representation  of  the  event  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Capuchin  convent  at  Sarria, 
the  design  of  which  was  obviously  to  place  the  prow- 
ess and  humanity  of  the  Capuchin  friars  in  a  conspi- 
cuous point  of  view.     Famine  was  the  chief  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  this  pestilence. 

The  contagionists  vi'ho  are  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries, and  acquainted  with  the  secrets,  of  this  inscruta- 
ble agent,  although   they    are   quite  satisfied  that, 
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upon  the  recent  occasion,  the  contagion  made  its 
voyage  to  Barcelona  in  the  TaUapedra  or  Grand 
Turk,  or  some  other  vessel  from  the  Havannah,  have 
neglected  to  inform  us  whether  it  was  a  new  virus 
self-generated,  or  an  old  one  self-resuscitated,  or  an 
erratic  contagion  which  had  been  for  centuries  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe.  With  such  an  immense 
variety  of  objects  in  the  classes  of  susceptible  articles, 
and  such  a  great  number  of  shipping  at  their  disposal, 
as  commerce  and  navigation  supply,  the  pestilential 
contagionists  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  assign  innume- 
rable means,  by  which  any  presumed  contagion  may 
have  been  imported.  In  large  cities  the  chief  difficulty 
will  be  the  distraction  occasioned  by  this  very  variety. 
But  this  may  be  easily  surmounted;  for  then,  instead 
of  one  or  a  few,  there  will  be  a  choice  of  a  million  of 
sources,  all  equally  probable. 

In  viewing  the  manner  in  which  the  pestilential 
contagionists  have  thus  been  accustomed  to  proceed, 
from  assumption  to  assumption,  in  endless  succession, 
each  surpassing  the  other  in  absurdity,  I  find  it  not 
always  possible  to  be  serious.  In  all  epidemics,  they 
have  pretended  to  depict,  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, the  exportation,  course,  importation,  or  do- 
mestic origin  and  progress,  of  a  contagion  which  they 
have  never  proved  to  exist  in  any.  In  Spain,  it  has 
been  usual  to  give  the  credit  of  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sumed contagion  of  epidemics  to  South  America,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Havannah  ;  although  we  learn 
from  hristory,  that,  of  32  epidemics,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  Barcelona  between  the  years  1333  and  1803, 
twenty-two  happened  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.     At  the  period  of  that  discovery,  there 
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existed  no  disputes  respecting  this  matter,  the  system 
of  pestilential  contagion  not  having  been  invented  un- 
til about  half  a  century  later. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  am  rather  curious, 
and  wish  to  have  an  explanation  from  the  pestilential 
contagionists.  They  are  no  doubt  of  opinion,  for  it 
is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  their  doctrine, 
that  the  contagions  of  plague,  typhus,  yellow,  scarlet, 
jail,  hospital,  and  ship  fever,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  are  all  of  different  kinds.  Recollecting 
that  a  facetious  writer  on  both  sides  of  this  question 
(Dr.  Bancroft)  was,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  very 
much  puzzled  to  deduce  what  would  be  the  result  of 
the  meeting  of  the  two  contagions  of  plague  and 
typhus  in  the  same  person,  I  would,  in  humble  imi- 
tation, propose  it  as  a  question  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced casuists  of  the  party,  *'  What  would  be  the 
probable  results  of  the  meeting  of  the  contagions  of 
all  known  epidemics ;  i.  e.  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twen- 
ty non-entities  in  the  same  person?"* 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  system,  which  was  de- 
stined to  form  the  basis  of  a  code  of  laws,  having  an 
extensive  influence  over  the  lives  and  properties  of 
mankind :  although  the  colouring  may  seem  high,  the 
subject  unfortunately  scarcely  admits  of  exaggeration. 
Will  posterity  credit  the  existence  of  the  doctrine 
here  described,  and  of  the  laws  founded  upon  them  ? 


*  To  explain  the  allusion  to  Dr.  Bancroft's  advocating  both 
sides  of  this  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  he  is 
about  equally  strenuous  in  asserting  the  existence  of  contagion  in 
typhus  and  plague,  as  he  is  in  denying  it  in  yellow  fever ;  and 
about  equally  deficient  in  evidence  of  a  proper  kind, 
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or,  if  they  slioiild,  will  they  not  be  apt  to  infer  that  a 
great  part  of  the  physicians  of  the  present  and  last 
generations  (I  do  not  limit  the  observation  to  those 
of  any  particular  country)  were  far  advanced  in  insar 
nitv  or  infatuation  ? 


SECTION  V.  (XIV.) 

OllIGIN  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  PESTILENTIAL  CONTAGION. 

"  It  was  gravely  said  by  some  of  the  Prelates  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway,  that 
the  schoolmen  were  lil<e  astronomers,  which  did  feign  eccentrics 
and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs  to  save  the  phaenomena, 
though  they  knew  there  were  no  such  things." — Bacon. 

Although  a  doctrine  be  neither  the  less  nor  the 
more  true,  nor  the  less  nor  the  more  meritorious,  on 
account  of  its  antiquity  or  its  novelty,  yet  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  introduction  into  the  world  may 
contribute  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  its  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  most  certain,,  that  the  doctrine  of  pestilential 
contagion  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  physicians  ;  it  was  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
Hippocrates  wrote  whole  books  upon  epidemics,  but 
he  does  not  mention  contagion.  The  first  traces  of 
it  which  we  meet  with,  are  in  the  "Tales"  of  Boccacio  ; 
the  first  methodical  treatise,  in  the  work  of  Fracasto- 
rius,  entitled  "  De  Sympathia  et  Antipathia,  et  de 
Contagione  et  contagiosis  Morbis,'  Venice,  1546. 
It  being  at  that  time  an  object  with  the  See  of  Rome 
to  translate   the  Council  of  Trent  to  Bologna,  this 
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was  effected  by  persuading  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
that  a  contagious  epidemic  prevailed  at  Trent,  the 
contagion  of  which  Fracastorius  affirmed  ^^  was  par- 
ticularly dangerous  to  persons  of  rank.^''  Persons 
of  quaHty  were  then  susceptible  articles  in  the  first 
degree  ;  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were 
almost  all  persons  of  quality.  But  now,  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  human  affairs,  the  poor,  untitled,  and  de- 
stitute, have  risen  to  the  highest  place  in  the  scale  of 
susceptibility;  whilst  persons  of  rank  and  fortune 
have  nearly  descended  to  the  degree  of  non-suscepti- 
bles  :   yet  we  are  told  of  "  a  received  doctrine"  ! 

Thus  did  the  delusion  of  contagion  in  epidemic 
diseases  originate  in,  as  it  has  since  been  cherished 
and  extended,  and  is  now  maintained  by,  political  ex- 
pediency. The  doctrine  was  soon  regularly  erected 
into  a  system,  and  practically  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
life :  it  has  become  a  species  of  medical  religion,  and 
been  taught  in  the  universities  and  schools  of  physic 
as  a  part  of  education.  From  the  Universities  of  Italy 
it  pervaded  other  states  of  Christendom  :  but,  not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  that  it  was  believed  by  the  ancients  in  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  and  Thucydides,  it  has  assuredly 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  any  Pagan,  Ma- 
hommedan,  or  Hindoo  nation.  By  the  terror  which  it 
inspired  among  the  ignorant,  the  impediments  which 
it  threw  in  the  way  of  investigation  among  the  Faculty, 
and  the  arbitrary  power  with  which  it  armed  Govern- 
ments, it  was  a  delusion  singularly  calculated  to  per- 
petuate its  own  existence.  These  circumstances  not 
only  arrested  improvement,  in  respect  to  epidemic 
diseases,  but  smothered  pre  existing  knowledge,  occa- 
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sioning  a  positive  retrogradation.  Some  eminent 
physicians  of  Italy,  of  the  times  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, as  Mercurialis,  Rudius,  Sanctorius,  Sep- 
talius,  &c.,  were  not  indeed  blind  to  its  demerits  or 
novelty ;  but  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition  were  too  formidable  to  be 
questioned,  much  less  to  be  opposed,  by  mere  cultiva- 
tors of  science  ;  and  pestilential  contagion  was  firmly 
estabHshed  by  the  highest  authority.  See  "Results," 
&c.  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  164, 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  advantages  of  this  doc- 
trine, in  affording  to  the  ignorant  and  indolent  of 
every  class  a  ready  and  summary  explication  of  all 
the  phaenomena  of  epidemics,  and  to  despotic  Govern- 
ments, that  choice  implement  of  arbitrary  rule,  a 
plague  police,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  have 
continued  to  be  as  eagerly  maintained,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally adopted ;  or  that,  when  once  established,  a 
great  reluctance  should  have  been  evinced  by  those 
whose  views  it  served,  to  admit  of  a  bona  fide  and 
efficient  inquiry  into  its  disputed  validity.  The  re- 
strictions emanating  from  the  belief  in  contagion  were 
first  imposed  by  the  Venetian  oligarchy ;  and  boards 
of  health,  and  quarantine  and  lazaretto  estabHshments 
were  multiplied  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  they 
were  afterwards  adopted  in  succession  by  other  Chris- 
tian countries  :  but  in  no  case  had  any  previous  in- 
quiry been  instituted,  by  the  constituted  authorities 
of  any  country,  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  upon 
which  these  precautions  were  founded.  The  necessity 
of  restrictions  being  taken  for  granted,  the  only  ques- 
tions have  been  as  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  those 
that  should  be  imposed. 
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SECTION  VI.  (XV.) 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  ALL  PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE 
OF  PESTILENTIAL  CONTAGION  IS  ALONE  SUFFI- 
CIENT   PROOF    OF    ITS    NON-EXISTENCE. 

"  This  controversy  of  itself  sufficiently  evinces  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  pestilential  contagion ;  and  if  an 
agent  so  remarkable  did  exists  there  is  no  probability  that  it  would 
have  remained  so  long  unproved."     P.  216. 

The  contagionists  affect  to  say  that  there  are  two 
opposite  systems,  the  one  of  pestilential  contagion, 
and  the  other  of  non-contagion,  alleging  that  they  are 
equally  problematical.  But  this  is  downright  sophis- 
try. There  is  but  one  system — that  of  pestilential 
contagion ;  and  to  deny  its  truth  is  not  to  erect  a 
system  of  an  opposite  nature.  According  to  correct 
rules  of  philosophizing,  not  only  has  every  one  a  strict 
right  to  conclude,  but  he  is  bound  to  conclude,  that 
contagion  has  no  existence  in  epidemic  diseases  ;  for 
the  sole  reason,  that  its  existence  has  never  in  any 
case  been  proved  :  ^'-  de  quid  Jion  apparent'ibus,  et  de 
quid  non  exist entibus,  eadem  est  ratio.''''  On  a  near 
examination  of  this  subject,  we  find  that  the  only 
species  of  evidence  which  the  contagionists  have  been 
able  to  bring  forward  in  favour  of  their  system,  con- 
sists in  tradition,  testimony,  assertion,  and  authority, 
which  have  long  been  regarded  as  constituting  no 
proof  in  affairs  of  science.     Although  it  is    nearly 
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three  centuries  since  the  invention  of  that  doctrine, 
no  proof  of  a  nature  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  scien- 
tific inquirer  has,  in  any  instance,  been  adduced  of  an 
epidemic  disease  being  propagated  by  a  specific  con- 
tagion. Could  such  a  proof  indeed  have  been  given, 
can  it  be  believed  possible  that  it  should  have  escaped 
the  penetration  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  other  emi- 
nent physicians  of  antiquity  to  whom  such  a  cause  of 
sickness  was  unknown  ?  Or,  have  diseases  which 
were  in  their  time  epidiimic  changed  their  nature,  and 
become  in  modern  times  contagious  ?  Can  it  be 
thought  less  improbable,  that  all  proof  of  the  fact 
should  have  hitherto,  in  every  instance,  eluded  the  vi- 
gilance of  those  modern  physicians,  who  have,  with 
such  an  abundance  of  zeal,  advocated  that  doctrine  ? 
The  simple  fact  of  contact,  upon  which  the  conta- 
gionists  seem  principally  to  rely,  can  be  no  proof  of 
propagation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  deductions  from 
the  results  of  communication  with  the  sick,  are  un- 
equivocally on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  indeed  a 
most  palpable  piece  of  sophistry.  Where  contagion 
really  exists,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  its 
presence ;  or,  rather,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
it.  It  did  not  require  the  evidence  of  inoculation  to 
convince  all  the  world  that  small-pox  depends  upon 
contagion,  and  never  upon  any  other  cause.  This  con- 
troversy of  itself  sufficiently  evinces  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  pestilential  contagion  ;  and 
if  an  agent  so  remarkable  did  exist,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  it  would  have  remained  so  long  unproved. 
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SECTION  VII.  (XVI.) 

PROOFS,  FROM  DIRECT  AND  POSITIVE  FACTS,    OF  THE 
NON-EXISTENCE  OF  PESTILENTIAL  CONTAGION. 

"  Here  is  the  truths  if  truth  may  suit  your  ear. 

And  prejudice  have  left  a  passage  clear." — Cowpkr. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  this  doctrine,  the  plague 
of  the  Levant  has  been  considered,  by  Christians,  as 
at  once  the  most  contagious  and  the  most  fatal  of  dis- 
orders. A  few  direct  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  set 
this  question  at  rest,  as  well  with  respect  to  that  as  to 
every  other  form  of  epidemic. 

Epidemic  diseases  do  not  take  place,  under  the 
most  intimate  intercourse  with  the  sick,  beyond  the 
circumscribed  sphere  of  the  atmospheric  influence 
which  produces  them  ;  i.  e.  they  never  take  place  at  all 
from  intercourse  with  the  sick.  (Some  facts  and  obser- 
vations are  here  omitted,  as  being  in  substance  a  repe- 
tition of  that  part  of  my  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  found  in  Sect.  III.) 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  Egypt  the  plague 
ceases  at  a  determinate  period,  almost  precisely  on 
the  24th  of  June,  or  St.  John's  day ;  and  that  the 
Christian  inhabitants,  on  that  day,  regularly  sing  7e 
Deum  for  their  deliverance.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that 
"  immediately  after  St.  John's  day,  the  clothes  of  the 
many  thousands  that  have  died  during  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  plciguc  (at  Grand  Cairo)  arc  handled. 
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bought,  put  071,  and  worn,  without  any  apprehension 
of  danger ;  and  though  these  consist  of  furs,  cotton, 
silk,  and  woollen  cloths,  no  accident  happens  to  those 
who  wear  them."  {Bruce' s  Travels,  and  Russell's 
Treatise  on  the  Plague,  p.  267,  note.)  The  same 
thing  happens  with  respect  to  the  clothes  at  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire which  are  subject  to  epidemic  maladies.  These 
clothes  are  in  a  constant  state  of  transfer  from  the 
dead  to  the  living.  Clothes  are  supposed  capable  of 
conveying  the  supposed  contagion  of  epidemics,  and 
are  known  to  be  capable  of  conveying  contagions  that 
have  a  real  existence,  as  that  of  small-pox.  But  the 
plague  is  an  epidemic  capable  of  affecting  the  same 
person  repeatedly.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  it 
were  contagious,  it  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of  cir- 
culation in  the  Turkish  empire,  whilst  an  individual 
of  that  community  remained  alive ;  and  being  capa- 
ble of  transportation,  it  would  not  terminate  until  all 
the  accessible  portions  of  mankind  were  annihilated. 
Yet  none  of  these  phsenomena  happen. 

The  plague  of  the  Levant  begins,  proceeds,  and  ter- 
minates, in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  great  regu- 
larity, at  the  usual  seasons,  observing  all  the  ordinary 
laws  of  epidemics.  In  1819,  these  facts  were  all 
proved  in  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
.British  House  of  Commons.  They  are  familiar  to 
every  one  in  the  Levant ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  them, 
our  understandings  still  continue  to  be  insulted  with 
the  gross  and  gratuitous  assumptions  of  a  contagion 
modified,  generated,  debilitated,  invigorated,  annihi- 
lated, resuscitated,  or  suspended,  by  certain  disposi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere ;  rather  than  admit  the  plain 
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and  obvious  fact,  that  the  atmosphere  itself,  in  con- 
currence with  other  palpable  causes,  constitutes  the 
sum  total  of  the  true  cause  of  these  maladies. 

Applying  the  same  principles  to  the  yellow  fever 
of  America,  and  to  those  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
we  invariably  find  that  these  epidemics  are  incapable 
of  being  propagated  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  causes 
which  are  well  known  to  produce  them,  however  inti- 
mate may  be  the  intercourse  between  the  sick  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Proofs  of  these  facts,  as 
they  regard  epidemics  in  general,  are  recorded  in  my 
work  upon  Epidemic  Diseases  (vol.  i.  chap.  xiii. 
p.  343  to  355)  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  fever  of  Bar- 
celona in  1821,  they  will  be  found  in  the  Manifesto 
of  the  Fifteen  Physicians. 

In  the  epidemics  of  the  Levant,  it  is  quite  common 
for  persons  ill  of  the  disease,  and  having  even  pesti- 
lential  sores  upon  them,  to  go  from  one  town  to 
another  (there  being,  in  that  country,  fortunately  no 
sanitary  laws),  without  the  malady  attacking  any  per- 
son in  the  towns  which  they  enter.     Russell  relates, 
that  in  April   1759,   the  crew  of  a  Turkish  vessel, 
which  was  wrecked  off  the  island  of  Cyprus,   having 
the  plague  upon  them,  were  in  part  saved,  and  some 
of  them  carried  to  Larnica.     Other  parts  of  the  island 
were  at  that  time  labouring  under  an  epidemic.    Pea- 
sants and  mule-drivers  from  those  parts,  with  pesti- 
lential sores  upon  them,  were  daily  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  and  markets,  and  some  of  them  died  in  the 
houses  of  Larnica.     Two  vessels  also  arrived,  both  of 
which  landed  sick  passengers  and  sailors.     Notwith- 
standing these  various  kinds  of  intercourse,  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Larnica  were  known  to  have  con- 
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tracted  the  plague  that  year  ;  although  they  stiffered 
severely  from  it  the  folloiving  year,  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  when  feiu  or  none  of  the  in- 
fected recovered.  The  daily  funerals  were  from 
twenty-five  to  thu'ty ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  mountains.  (Results,  ch.  xiii.)  Sueh 
cases  are  quite  common  in  the  Levant. 

Those  persons  who,  in  1821,  quitted  Barcelona 
with  symptoms  of  the  fever  already  apparent,  or  who 
afterwards  fell  sick,  the  causes  having  been  applied 
previous  to  their  departure,  were  not  known  to  com- 
municate the  disease  to  any  one  of  the  immense  po- 
pulation of  the  numerous  villages  and  villas  which 
overspread  the  neighbouring  hills  and  plains.  If 
any  of  the  residents  of  the  country  were  affected, 
their  illness  was  invariably  to  be  traced  to  their  having 
been  in  contact  with  the  ari\  not  with  the  inha- 
bitants, of  Barcelona  or  Barceloneta.  ^ 

It  is  an  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  when 
persons  labouring  under  epidemics  are  placed  in  pure 
air,  no  disease  is  propagated.  But  it  cannot  be  con- 
troverted that  noxious  air  is  capable  of  producing  an 
epidemic,  in  the  absence  of  all  suspicion  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion  ;  as  by  shutting  down  the  hatches  on 
ship-board,  and  keeping  a  number  of  men  confined 
in  a  damp  mephitic  atmosphere;  whilst  no  instance 
can  be  produced  of  an  epidemic  disease  being  occa- 
sioned by  a  supposed  pestilential  contagion  in  the 
absence  of  a  noxious  atmosphere.  If,  then,  epide- 
nnc  diseases  can  be  produced  without  contagion,  con- 


*  Sec  Notes  to  the  Barcelona  Manifesto. 
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tagioii  cannot  be  any  part  of  their  cause ;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  produced  without  a  noxious  atmosphere,  a 
noxious  atmosphere  must  be  their  principal  or  effi- 
cient cause ;  for  I  apprehend  it  cannot  honestly  be 
denied  that  the  efficient  cause  of  any  effect  is  that 
v/ithout  which  the  effiict  does  not  take  place. 

(Some  illustrations  from  the  Greek  Pest  Hospital, 
near  th^  Seven  Towers  at  Constantinople,  are  here 
omitted,  which  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  stated.) 

Each  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  Non-contagion 
Manifesto  from  Barcelona,  relating  to  the  Hospital  of 
the  Seminario,  the  General  Hospital,  the  Lazaretto 
de  la  Vi-reyna  de  Peru,  and  the  Lazaretto  of  Naza- 
reth, is,  singly,  more  than  a  refutation  of  all  that  has 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  alleged  conta- 
gious properties  of  the  fever  of  that  city  in  1821.  In 
the  first,  the  proportion  of  the  attendants  seized  did 
not  exceed  one  in  thirty  of  the  whole  ;  in  the  second, 
one  in  seven  ;  in  the  third,  one  in  eight ;  and  in  the 
last,  out  of  about  thirty,  not  one  was  seized.  Thus, 
in  the  establishment  for  the  sick  in  which  the  great- 
est number  of  attendants  were  affected,  the  proportion 
did  not  exceed  that  which  was  seized  of  the  inhabit- 
ants at  large,  i.  e.  one  in  seven  ;  whilst  in  another  the 
proportion  was  only  one  in  thirty,  and  in  a  third  the 
exemption  was  complete. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  indeed,  that  in  hospitals 
which  are  well  situated,  and  well  kept,  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  attendants  on  the  sick,  are  propor- 
tionably  even  more  exempt  from  epidemic  diseases  than 
individuals  in  generalof  those  classes  of  society  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.     From  evidence  laid  before 
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the  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
this  subject,  in  1819,  it  appears,  that  in  the  fever 
institutions  of  London,  Chester,  Manchester,  and 
Waterford,  from  their  first  establishment,  as  well  as  in 
the  seven  great  hospitals  of  London,  in  which  fever 
patients  are  mixed  with  others,  the  description  of  per- 
sons above  enumerated,  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
affected  with  disease  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  the  community  at  large. 

There  also  exist  undoubted  proofs,  that  even  expur- 
gators  of  goods  in  lazarettoes  are  less  liable  to  be  af- 
fected with  epidemic  diseases  than  the  community  at 
large.  In  the  plague  of  Malta  in  1813,  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  the  physician  who  superintended 
the  quarantine  and  lazaretto  establishments  at  the 
time,  and  of  other  persons,  that  whilst  the  city  of  La 
Valetta  and  the  villages  around  were  suffering  dread- 
fully, not  a  single  expurgator  of  those  goods  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  importers  of  the  contagion,  was 
affected  with  the  prevailing  malady.  ("  Results,"  &c. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  21.31.  and  45 .)  In  whatever  manner  these 
facts  may  be  accounted  for,  they  afford  absolute  de- 
monstration of  the  non-existence  of  contagion,  in  the 
epidemics  to  which  they  respectively  relate. 

Numerous  instances  of  a  similar  exemption  from 
disease  on  the  part  of  attendants  on  the  sick  are  re- 
corded ;  as  in  the  history  of  various  epidemics  of  Gib- 
raltar ;  in  that  of  the  fever  which  occurred  among  the 
British  troops  that  embarked  at  Corunna  and  landed 
in  England,  in  1809;  and  of  other  similar  maladies 
("  Results  "  passim) .  * 

*  See  also  Section  XXXIII. 
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SECTION  VIII.     (XVII.) 

PROOFS  OF  THE  NON-EXISTENCE  OF  PESTILENTIAL 
CONTAGION  DERIVED  FROM  THE  LAWS  OF  EPIDE- 
MIC MALADIES. 

"The  laws  of  epidemic  and  those  of  contagious  general  diseases, 
with  which  alone  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded,  are  wholly  in- 
compatible."   P. 226. 

Different  from  those  general  maladies,  which  de- 
pend upon  a  specific  contagion,  and  which  alone  can 
be   confounded  with  them,  epidemic  diseases  are  ca- 
pable of  affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  even  in 
the  same  epidemic,  and  the  same  season  ;  or  as  often 
as  their  causes  are  applied  in  due  force.    With  respect 
to  the   plague  of  the  Levant,   this  is  confirmed  by 
Olivier,  D'Ohsson,  and  other  writers  on  Turkey ;  and 
Dr.  A.  Russell  has  seen  instances  of  the  same  persons 
being  affected  three  several  times  in  the  same  season. 
In  the  epidemic  of  Philadelphia,  in   1797,  Dr.  Rush 
attended  six  persons   (of  whom  he  gives  the  names) 
who  had  previously  undergone  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
Fifty-six  instances  of  second  attack  are  enumerated 
by  medical  officers  of  the  British  Navy  and  Army  at 
Gibraltar,  in  1813,  of  which  twenty-two  happened  in 
the  same,  and  thirty-four  in  different  seasons.     In  the 
plague  of  Moscow,  in  1771,  Mr.  Samoilowitz  expe- 
rienced three  several  attacks  of  the  disease  in  his  own 
person.     Further  instances  and  proofs  of  this  law  are 
to  be  found  in  chap.  vii.  of  my  "  Results."     The  hav- 
i  ng  had  an  epidemic  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  is  therefore 
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no  guarantee  against  its  recurrence  ;  although  the 
pestilential  contagionists,  aware  that  they  must  other- 
wise abandon  their  doctrine,  continue,  especially  in 
respect  to  yellow  fever,  pertinaciously  to  affirm  the 
contrary. 

In  all  countries  epidemic  diseases  usually  commence, 
declinf,  and  cease,  at  certain  determinate  periods,  cor- 
responding with  certain  states  of  the  seasons,  and  dif- 
fering in  different  countries  according  to  the  latitudes 
of  these  countries  respectively.  In  Egypt  they  usually 
commence  in  March  or  April,  and  cease  in  June ; 
whilst  in  more  northern  latitudes,  as  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  Spain,  they  begin  in  July  or  August,  and  cease 
in  November  or  December,  these  periods  being,  how- 
ever, occasionally  accelerated  or  retarded,  according  to 
particular  circumstances  ("Results,  "chap.  viii).  In 
1804,  in  ten  out  of  twenty-three  towns  of  Spain,  the 
epidemic  commenced  in  August,  and  in  eight  in  Sep- 
tember. This  also  was  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fevers  of  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  and  Palma, 
in  1821.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  no  conta- 
gion whose  importation  and  activity  are  limited  to  any 
determinate  period  of  the  year. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  precise  period  when 
the  greatest  numbers  of  persons  are  affected,  and  when 
the  greatest  mortality  prevails,  that  epidemic  diseases 
regularly  but  rapidly  decline,  and  suddenly  cease.  For 
instances  of  this  progress  in  the  fevers  of  London, 
Marseilles,  Cadiz,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Malaga, 
see  "  Results,"  chap.  xii.  It  has  also  been  remarkable 
in  the  recent  epidemics  of  Spain.  Thus  it  was  from 
the  19th  of  October,  when  the  mortality  and  sickness 
were  at  their  height,  that  the  feverof  Barcelona  in  1821, 
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began  sensibly  to  decrease.  Its  decline  was  regular 
and  rapid,  from  246  deaths  on  that  day,  to  98  deaths 
on  the  2d  of  November  :  after  which  it  still  continued 
regularly  and  rapidly  to  decrease  until  it  finally  ceased. 
- — If,  on  this  occasion,  the  sanitary  laws  had  any  in- 
fluence, it  must  have  been  of  a  noxious  kind ;  for  the 
epidemic  continued  to  increase  considerably  from  the 
period  at  which  the  communication  between  Barcelona 
and  Barceloneta  was  cut  off,  until  that  at  which  those 
diseases  usually  attain  their  greatest  extension.  In  no 
place  were  restrictions  so  early  resorted  to,  or  so  ri- 
gidly enforced,  as  at  Tortosa  ;  they  commenced  even 
before  the  epidemic  appeared  ;  and  were  so  severe  that 
they  were  complained  of  by  the  Military  Governor,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Political  Chief  of  Catalonia.  Yet  no 
place  suffered  so  much  proportionably  from  the  sick- 
ness of  the  season  ;  not  even  Barcelona  itself  *. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  instructive  coincidence,  that 
in  16  out  of  23  towns  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in 
which  epidemics  prevailed  in  1801,  the  greatest  mor- 
tality took  place  in  the  month  of  October  ;  and  that 
in  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Alicant,  it  happened  on  the 
same  day,  viz.  the  9th  of  October("  Results,"  ch.  viii.). 
In  Barcelona,  in  1821,  the  greatest  mortality  happened 
on  the  19th  of  October.  In  several  of  the  most  re- 
markable epidemics,  of  which  I  have  examined  the 
history,  the  greatest  mortality  has  invariably  taken 
place  in  one  of  the  autumnal  months.  But  the  faculty 
of  attaining  their  highest  degree  of  intensity,  and  of 
commencing  and  terminating  their  career,  at  certain 
determinate  periods,  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to 

*  See  Notes  to  the  Barcelona  Manifesto. 
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belong  to  any  one  contagious  disease.  In  all  these 
respects,  the  contagions  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
have  properties  of  a  diametrically  opposite  nature. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  laws  of  epidemic,  and 
those  ofcontagious^e'W6'r«/ diseases,  with  which  alone 
they  are  liable  to  be  confounded,  are  wholly  incom- 
patible ;  that  plague,  typhus,  yellow,  scarlet,  jail,  ship, 
and  hospital  fevers,  cholera,  dysentery,  &c.  ;  i.  e.  the 
diseases  for  the  prevention  of  the  spreading  of  which 
by  contagion  sanitary  laws  have  been  expressly  founded, 
obey  the  laws  of  epidemics  ;  and  therefore  cannot  pos- 
sibly dependin  whole,  or  in  part,  upon  a  specific  con- 
tagion, which  is  always  the  exclusive  cause  of  its  ap- 
propriate malady. 


SECTION  IX.     (XVIII.) 

PROOFS  OF  THE  NON-EXISTEMCE  OF  PESTILENTIAL 
CONTAGION,  FOUNDED  ON  THE  *  ARGUMENTUM  AD 
ABSURDUM.' 

"  That  were  to  make 
Strange  contradiction,  which  to  God  himself 
Impossible  is  held."  MiLTo>f. 

The  non-existence  of  pestilential  contagion  is  an 
inevitable  deduction  from  the  facts,  that  in  epidemic 
diseases,  phsenomena  now  take  place,  which  if  they 
were  contagious  could  not  happen  ;  and  that  phse.no - 
mena  do  not  happen,  which  would,  in  that  case,  ne- 
cessarily take  place. 

Instances  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  all  thelaws  of 
epidemics  already  stated,  [Section  VIII.  (XVII.)  not 
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one  of  which  could  exist  if  these  diseases  depended 
upon  a  specific  contagion. 

An  instance  of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  non- 
extinction  of  communities  by  pestilence.  No  fact  is 
better  established,  than  that  epidemic  diseases  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  even  in 
the  same  epidemic  and  the  same  season,  or  as  often  as 
their  causes  are  applied  in  due  force.  [Section  VIII. 
(XVII.)  j  But  it  is  self-evident,  that  diseases  capable  of 
affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  if  they  were  also 
contagious,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  communities.  The  contagion  would  spread  in  age  )- 
metrical  ratio,  "  diverging  as  it  were  from  the  centre 
to  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  a  city,  a  camp, 
an  hospital,  or  a  ship.  Whilst  it  had  subjects  to  ope- 
rate upon,  i.e.  whilst  a  single  individual  of  the  com- 
munity remained  alive,  it  would  never  cease.  Those 
who  recovered  would  again  and  again  be  seized.  No 
person  who  remained  within  the  pale  of  society 
could  escape.  The  malady  would  be  communicated 
to  the  most  distant  nations.  It  would  proceed  in  a  con- 
tinued circle,  until  the  whole  human  race  was  extin- 
guished." ("Results,"  vol.  i.  chap.  vi.  p."215.)  Turkey 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  become  a 
desert. 

Thus  a  double  absurdity  results  from  the  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  the  existence  of  contagion  in  epidemic 
diseases.  If  small-pox  were  capable  of  affecting  the 
same  person  repeatedly,  what  could  put  a  stop  to  its 
progress  short  of  the  extinction  of  communities  ? 

Having  by  every  variety  of  proof,  negative,  positive, 
analogical,  circumstantial,  and  ad  absurdum,  demon- 
strated  the   non-existence    of  pestilential  contagion, 
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I  shall  not  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  such  alleged 
facts,  or  gratuitous  assumptions,  as  may  be  brought 
forward  by  its  partisans  in  support  of  that  doctrine. 
Its  non-existence  being  proved,  it  can  scarcely  be  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  it  cannot  be  exported,  imported, 
or  propagated. 

The  pestilential  contagionists,  perceiving  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  doctrine, 
now  shift  their  ground,  and  declare,  that  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  epidemic  diseases  depend  upon 
contagion  or  not,  since  they  are,  in  either  case, 
equally  dangerous,  and  equally  to  be  avoided  or  re- 
strained. I  grant  that  a  disease  cannot  be  more  than 
mortal :  and  a  mortal  disease  is,  of  course,  equally 
dangerous,  whether  its  cause  be  contagion,  a  noxious 
atmosphere,  or  any  other  agent  of  similar  intensity. 
But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know,  which  of 
these  agents  are  to  be  avoided  ;  whether,  in  order  to 
escape  disease  and  death,  we  are  to  avoid  a  person  or 
a  thing ;  as  well  as  whether  sanitary  laws,  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion,  have  any  object; 
whether  they  are  efficient  or  inefficient  for  their  pro- 
posed end  ;  and  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  they  are, 
in  other  respects,  useful  or  detrimental  to  communi- 
ties. 
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Part  1L 
•of  the  Exposition  to  the   Cortes* 

PERNICIOUS    EFFECTS    OF    SANITARY    LAWS. 

*'  Now,  truth,  perform  thine  office ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride  ; 
Reveal  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster  in  his  proper  guise." — Cowpeb. 

IN  the  whole  circle  of  human  opinions,  there  is  not 
perhaps  another  individual  error  to  be  found,  so  pro- 
ductive of  complicated  mischief  to  mankind,  as  that 
which  teaches  that  epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases 
depend  upon  a  specific  contagion.  The  injurious  con- 
sequences of  the  belief  in  that  doctrine  comprehend 
the  effects  of  legislative  enactments,  and  municipal  re- 
gulations, as  well  as  of  popular  faith.  But,  as  the  two 
last  are  principally  of  importance,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  countenanced,  strengthened,  or  upheld  by  the  first ; 
and  as  their  chief  effects  ultimately  resolve  themselves 
into  the  same  physical  and  moral  causes  of  sickness, 
misery,  and  mortality,  I  shall  here  consider  them  to- 
gether, under  the  general  head  of  "  Pernicious  Effects 
of  Sanitary  Laws." 
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SECTION  X.     (XIX.) 

MACHINERY  OF  SANITARY  LAWS. 

"With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load." — Dryden. 

Before  stating  the  operation  of  these  laws,  it  might 
be  expected  that  I  should  describe  them.  But,  to  do 
this  fully,  were  it  not  a  repulsive  and  unnecessary 
task,  would  be  altogether  impossible  within  the  limits 
to  which  I  am  here  necessarily  confined ;  since  they 
embrace,  as  subjects  or  as  objects,  almost  all  parts  of 
nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  As  the  "  Pro- 
ject of  an  Organic  Law  of  Public  Health  for  the  Spa- 
nish Monarchy,"  in  207  pages,  recently  published  by 
the  Government  Commission  of  PubHc  Health,  con- 
tains rt  collection  of  all  the  regulations  on  that  sub- 
ject, that  have,  since  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of 
pestilential  contagion,  been  promulgated  in  any  coun- 
try, I  shall,  from  that  work,  endeavour  to  convey  an 
outline  or  general  idea  of  these  wonderful  regulations 
for  restraining  a  non-entity ;  referring  those  who  may 
be  ambitious  of  obtaining  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  to  the  project  itself. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
the  objects  of  the  service  of  Public  Health,  and  the 
authority  to  which  it  ought  to  be  intrusted.  Its  ex- 
l)ress  objects  are,  ''to  prevent  the  communication,  to 
the  Spanish  dominions  i?i  both  hemispheres,  of  the 
pestilence  of  the  Levant,  that  of  America,  commonly 
called  yellow  fever,  and  all  other  pestilential  or  conta- 
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gious  acute  diseases,  which  may  prevail  in  foreign 
countries."  This  task  is  proposed  to  be  executed  by 
means  of  a  machinery,  not  very  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  of  which  a  General  Direction  at  Madrid, 
composed  of  nine  members,  under  the  immediate  au- 
thority of  the  Government,  is  to  form  the  centre  or 
moving  principle.  Round  these  directors,  or  under 
them,  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  Juntas  of 
Health,  provincial,  municipal,  and  littoral,  through- 
out the  land.  The  two  latter  are  to  correspond  with 
the  Provincial  Junta;  the  Provincial  Junta  with  the 
General  Direction;  and  the  General  Direction  with  the 
Government.  Here  employment  at  least  is  created. 
This  correspondence  would  occupy  no  trifling  portion 
of  the  time  of  all  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Mini- 
ster of  the  Interior.  The  General  Direction  is  of  course 
to  have  its  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  keeper  of 
records,  and  other  officers,  to  begin  with ;  besides 
establishments,  and  suitable  honours  and  rewards. 
This  part  comprehends  fifty  articles. 

The  Service  of  Health  is  divided  into  maritime  and 
terrestrial.  Part  the  second,  which  treats  of  the  ma- 
ritime Service  of  Health,  is  divided  into  five  titles. 
The  first  (in  thirty  articles)  conveys  rules  for  explor- 
ing every  acute  foreign  contagion  at  its  source ;  and 
treats  of  bills  of  health,  and  of  infected  or  suspected 
places.  The  second  indicates  the  means  of  observing 
and  pursuing  foreign  contagion  on  the  passage  of  the 
vessels,  persons,  or  goods,  in  which  it  may  be  trans- 
ported. It  gives  directions  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  ships'  log-books  are  to  be  kept ;  and  explains 
how  clean  bills  of  health  may  become  touched,  and 
touched  bills  suspected;  and  how  clean,  touched,  and 
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suspected  bills  may  become  foul.  The  third  contains 
"  dispositions  and  meansfor  attacking  2X\^  destroying 
every  pestilential  or  dangerous  contagion  (however 
invisible)  which  may  be  conveyed  by  vessels,  persons, 
or  goods,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  ports  of  Spain." 
Tlie  principal  of  these  means  are  a  lazaretto  of  the 
first  order  at  Mahon,  five  of  the  second  order  at  Ca- 
diz, Barcelona,  Ferrol,  Carthagena,  and  Passages, 
and  a  lazaretto  of  the  third  order  at  every  other  com- 
mercial  sea-port  town  of  Spain  !  This  title  contains 
1 14  articles. 

Title  4  contains  "  precautions  of  sanitary  police 
to  be  taken  by  vessels  loading  and  unloading  in 
the  ports  of  Spain,  and  during  the  voyage."  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-eight  articles,  which,  amongst  other 
matters  equally  important,  supply  directions  for  pre- 
venting the  embarkation  of  rats,  cock-roaches,  and 
other  insects,  and  for  destroying  them.  It  also  carves 
out  employment  for  the  Faculty,  by  directing  that  every 
vessel,  having  a  crew  of  sixteen  persons,  shall  carry 
a  pupil  in  medicine  and  surgery,  who  has  attended 
an  hospital ybr  at  least  one  year ;  and  every  vessel, 
having  a  crew  of  thirty,  a  physician  or  surgeon  of 
approved  Latin  ! 

Title  5  describes  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
infractors  of  the  Sanitary  Maritime  Service,  in  38 
articles.  Fine ;  dismissal  from  employment;  three 
years'  hard  labour ;  death  ! 

Part  3,  which  treats  of  the  sanitary  land  service,  is 
divided  into  eight  titles.  The  first,  in  50  articles, 
contains  *'  Rules  for  ascertaining  the  appearance  or 
existence  of  any  pestilential  malady."  Here  we  have 
an  enumeration  of  symptoms.  Title  2  contains  "  Mea- 
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sures  for  isolating,  restraining,  and  extinguishing 
pestilential  contagion,  amongst  contagioned  commu- 
nities, and  for  preventing  its  propagation  to  those 
which  are  healthy.  It  treats,  in  72  articles,  of  the 
mode  of  isolating  and  curing  the  sick,  and  of  pre- 
serving the  healthy  ;  of  burying  the  dead  ;  expurga- 
ting furniture  and  effects,  and  purifying  houses ;  of 
dispositions  relating  to  persons,  aliments,  medicine, 
and  police ;  of  the  means  of  preventing  the  propaga- 
tion of  contagion  ;  of  the  establishment,  government, 
and  operations  of  lazarettoes,  of  observation,  of  cure, 
and  of  expurgation  ;  of  the  rules  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  respect  to  the  cordons  of  these  and  of 
contagioned  communities,  and  of  the  expurgation  and 
purification  of  those  communities.  Thus  it  will  afford 
sufficient  employment  for  the  healthy  part  of  the  people 
of  Spain  to  guard  themselves  against  a  chimera. 

Title  3,  '*  Of  lazarettoes  of  observation,  of  cure, 
and  of  expurgation,"  containing  47  articles,  con- 
chides  by  talking  of  extinguishing  the  cruel  scourge 
of  pestilential  and  contagious  maladies  ! 

Title  4  contains  "  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  esta- 
blishment and  vigilance  of  military  cordons,  in  a 
contagioned  population."  Three  lines  of  cordons  ! 
42  articles. 

Title  5,  "  Of  the  expurgation  and  purification  of 
contagioned  communities."  The  means — air,  fire, 
gazes,  water,  and  other  fluids,  in  63  articles. 

Title  6,  "  Precautions  for  keeping  communities  in 
health,  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  empested." 
Precautions  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  any  real 
contagion  that  ever  existed,  in  h^  articles. 

Title  7  treats  of  charges,  in  32  articles. 
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Title  8  describes  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  violators  of  the  sanitary  land  service,  in  37  articles. 
Fines,  dismissal  from  employment,  imprisonment, 
death ! 

Part  4  treats  of  the  public  health,  or  **  rules  and  pre- 
cautions of  sanitary  police,  in  all  the  communities  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy." — Title  1.  Its  Objects  and 
first  Care.  The  projectors  here  manifest  a  disposition 
to  extend  their  care  to  matrimony,  and  to  the  regu- 
lation of  other  public  institutions  :  this  head  is  again 
divided  into  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Police. — Title 
2,  in  47  articles,  amongst  other  things  takes  cogni- 
zance of  manufactories. — Title  3,  in  12  articles,  takes 
cognizance  of  canals,  roads,  trees,  vegetables,  animals, 
and  generally  all  subjects  of  rural  economy. 

Title  4,  in  17  articles,  treats  "of  the  means  of  avert- 
ing ejidemic  and  epidemic  infirmities,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  propagation  of  regular  and  hereditary  conta- 
gions." Here  I  may  observe  that  "  endemic  "  is  one 
of  those  words  without  a  meaning,  so  frequently  em- 
ployed in  medical  writings.  There  can  be  no  disease 
which  is  exclusively  a  native  of,  or  confined  to,  any 
country.  In  adverting  to  "  regular  contagions,"  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  Commission  designed  to  take 
the  frail  sisterhood  under  their  protection ;  and  as  to 
"  hereditary  contagions,"  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

Title  5,  in  36  articles,  lays  down  "  politico-medical 
rules  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  curing."  Nothing 
is  too  great,  nothing  too  minute  for  the  grasp  of  the 
Commission :  here  they  usurp  authority  over  every 
department  of  medicine. 

We  now  come  to  the  animal  creation ;  Title  6,  in 
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'M  articles,  contains  "Precautions  for  preventing 
communication,  propagation,  and  reproduction  of 
the  epizootys  or  epidemics  of  animals :"  they  too,  it 
seems,  are  contagious  !  and  rules  similar  in  principle 
are,  of  course,  to  be  applied  to  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  human  species. 

Title  7,  in  5  articles,  treats  of  the  '*  authority  of 
Municipalities  over  the  Health  Communities,  and  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Municipal  and  ProvincialJun- 
tas,  and  of  the  General  Direction  of  the  public  health 
of  the  kingdom."  Every  thing  centres  in  the  General 
Direction,  under  the  authority  of  Government :  the 
nine  gentlemen  composing  that  tribunal,  would,  in 
eflfect,  have  an  unlimited  jurisdiction,  an  arbitrary 
power  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people :  a 
more  appropriate  instrument  of  systematic  despotism 
than  these  sanitary  laws  would  afford,  has  never  yet 
been  witnessed  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — over  animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals ;  over  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  ;  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  nation,  the  Juntas  of  Sanidad,  the 
General  Direction,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
would  possess  an  unlimited,  an  undefined,  and  a  ca- 
pricious authority ;  they  would  possess  the  right  to 
kill,  burn  and  destroy  on  suspicion :  precautionary 
measures  against  a  chimera  would  thus  supersede 
not  only  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  state,  but  even 
the  first  law  of  our  nature  ! 

I  cannot  but  figure  to  myself  the  surprise  which 
Hippocrates  would  experience,  if  he  could  rise  from 
the  grave,  in  contemplating  a  machinery  of  this  de- 
scription, got  up  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
atmospheric  diseases  !  Would  he  not  be  apt  to  think 
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that  persons,  who  could  institute  or  countenance 
measures  so  completely  destitute  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  must  be  much  litter  for  patients  than  for 
physicians  ? 


SECTION  XL  (XX.) 

SANITARY  LAWS  ARE  UNJUSTIFIABLE  UPON  PRINCIPLE. 

"  Not  only  crowds  but  Sanhedrims  may  be 
Infected  with  this  public  lunacy," — Dryden. 

Were  pestilential  contagion  proved  unquestionably 
to  exist,  sanitary  laws  would  notwithstanding  be  un- 
justifiable. They  would  be  still  a  grievous,  barbarous, 
cowardly  and  selfish  code, — a  great,  positive,  and 
certain  evil, — which  legislatures  and  governments  can 
have  no  right  to  inflict  on  certain  portions  of  mankind 
already  suffering,  in  order  to  afford  to  other  portions 
the  presumed  means  of  escaping  a  sickness  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  It  is  most  certain,  that  if  persons  la- 
bouring under  small-pox,  measles,  or  any  other  known 
contagious  disorder,  were  doomed,  in  consequence  of 
sanitary  police  regulations,  to  remain  exposed  to  a 
noxious  atmosphere,  such  as  the  pestilential  conta- 
gionists  allege  is  indispensable  to  the  activity  of  their 
virus,  the  deaths  of  almost  all  of  them  would  be  en- 
sured. No  fevers,  whether  produced  by  a  specific 
contagion,  or  the  causes  of  epidemics,  are  at  their  com- 
mencement necessarily  mortal;  if  not  improperly 
treated  or  interfered  with,  the  danger  is  not  even  great ; 
but  apply  noxious  air,  and  terror,  and  very  few  will 
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escape.  Nor  would  this  wholesale  murder  be  the  less 
unjustifiable,  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  might  be 
contagion :  in  small-pox,  for  instance,  would  it  be 
justifiable,  by  the  application  of  terror  and  foul  air, 
to  expose  some  children  to  certain  death,  in  order 
that  other  children  might  have  a  chance  of  escaping  ? 
No  reasonable  man  will  make  such  an  assertion. 
And,  would  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  be  less  cruel, 
immoral,  or  unprincipled,  in  respect  to  patients  la- 
bouring under  epidemic  diseases,  were  these  diseases 
admitted  or  proved  to  be  actually  contagious  ?  Whe- 
ther a  disease  be  contagious  or  not  contagious,  to 
compel  the  sick  to  remain  exposed  to  a  noxious  at- 
mosphere, is  equally  to  ensure  the  death  of  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  those  so  exposed :  it  is  whole- 
sale official  murder ;  and  to  effect  it  by  the  forms  of 
law,  does  not  diminish  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  act. 

Considering  the  nature  of  sanitary  laws,  it  might 
be  supposed,  that  in  all  the  epidemic  diseases,  erro- 
neously reputed  contagious,  against  which  they  had 
been  intended  to  guard  mankind,  it  had  been  disco- 
vered that  there  exists  from  their  commencement 
some  property  decidedly  fatal ;  certainly  nothing  less 
than  such  a  discovery  could  justify  these  laws.  Of 
how  much  deeper  turpitude,  then,  will  they  appear, 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  extraordinary  mortality  of 
the  diseases  which  it  is  their  professed  object  to  avert, 
has  absolutely  no  other  source  than  themselves  ! 

Thus,  whether  epidemic  diseases  be  deemed  to  de- 
pend upon  contagion  or  other  causes,  sanitary  laws 
are  unprincipled,  because  their  operation  is  directly, 
powerfully,  and  unequivocally  injurious,  or  rather 
destructive  to  mankind.     They  are  immoral,  because 
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they  beget  cruelty,  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  a  de- 
sertion of  relations  and  friends ;  and  finally,  they  are 
unjustifiable,  because  they  have  no  quality  or  qualities 
capable  of  counterbalancing  in  any  degree  the  enor- 
mous mischiefs  which  they  occasion  to  society.* 


*  A  few  of  the  horrid  cruelties  which  people  have  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  perpetrate,  under  the  provisions  cf  the 
sanitary  laws,  have  been  detailed  in  my  "  Results."  I  will  here 
add  one  trait  from  the  events  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona  in  1821, 
or  rather  of  Tortosa.  When  the  fever  had  become  so  severe  in 
that  town  that  persons  could  not  be  found  to  bury  the  dead,  a  re- 
ward was  offered  by  advertisement  to  such  as  would  undertake 
that  employment ;  with  the  promise,  if  they  should  survive,  of  a 
pension  for  life,  or,  if  they  should  perish,  of  a  provision  for  their 
families.  Eight  or  ten  inhabitants  of  Reus  embarked  in  the  peril- 
ous undertaking  j  they  all  perished  except  two.  The  survivors 
returned  to  Reus,  entering  the  town  secretly  in  the  evening  ;  the 
following  day  being  a  festival,  they  had  the  imprudence  to  show 
themselves,  and  were  of  course  immediately  apprehended  :  they 
were  closely  imprisoned,  and  it  was  discussed  whether  they  should 
be  immediately  shot.  The  sanitary  laws  during  that  season  hav- 
ing been  the  subject  of  much  popular  indignation,  ridicule  and 
scorn,  this  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  them  was  deemed  to 
be  of  too  bold  and  violent  a  nature  to  be  with  safety  openly  ven- 
tured upon  i  but  the  poor  prisoners  were  privately  counselled  to 
make  their  escape  5  and  it  was  contrived  that,  in  the  act  of  escap- 
ing they  should  be  shot  by  the  guard.  This  version  of  the  horrid 
transaction  was  current,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  doubted  by  any 
one  with  whom  I  conversed  respecting  it  at  Barcelona.  In  such 
a  matter,  although  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  get  at  the  precise 
truth,  he  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  silence  of  the  natives,  or 
its  non -denial,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  affirmative  :  even  Mr. 
Montagut,  who  is  a  native  of  Reus,  although  I  failed  in  getting 
an  authentic  narrative  of  the  transaction  through  his  means,  did 
not  venture  to  deny  that  a  barbarous  murder  of  this  description 
had  been  committed  under  the  colour  of  the  law. 
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SECTION  XII.  (XXI.) 

SANITARY     LAWS    ARE,     IN    FACT,    INEFFICIENT     FOR 
THEIR  PROPOSED  ENDS. 

"  But  these  are  false,  or  little  else  but  dreams, 
Conjectures,  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm." — Milton. 

Were  sanitary  laws  efficient  for  their  proposed  ends, 
we  should  have,  in  every  epideniic,  palpable  proof 
of  the  fact.  The  moment  the  regulations  enjoined 
by  these  laws  were  fully  enforced,  the  sickness  would 
necessarily  cease  :  but  the  reverse  of  all  this  we  find 
to  be  the  case.  There  is  not  upon  record  a  single 
instance  of  sanitary  regulations  having,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, proved  efficient  for  their  proposed  ends. 
Epidemics  from  ordinary  causes  have  generally  run 
their  regular  course,  observing  their  usual  laws  the 
same  as  if  no  restrictions  had  been  imposed ;  with 
this  material  difference  however,  that  restrictions  have 
invariably  contributed  greatly  to  augment  the  sickness 
and  mortality :  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more 
than  to  show,  that  sanitary  laws  never  stop  the  course 
of  the  disease.  Whenever  an  epidemic  commences, 
and  the  people  are  not  removed  from  its  site,  it  inva- 
riably pursues  the  ordinary  course  of  these  maladies, 
notvvithstanding  the  intervention  of  sanitary  restric- 
tions. To  this  rule  there  have  been  no  exceptions 
that  I  am  aware  of,  from  the  earliest  application  of 
sanitary  laws  to  the  present  time.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  striking  facts,  in  a  situation  liable  to  epi- 
demics, and  having  sanitary  laws,  whenever  an  epide- 
mic appears  at  the  usual  season,  under  the  application 
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of  its  proper  causes,  we  are  told  by  the  pestilential 
contagionists,  that  it  is  because  the  sanitary  laws 
have  been  infringed.  No  doubt  sanitary  laws  must 
always  suffer  violation,  because  they  are  incapable  of 
being  duly  enforced  or  observed ;  but  if  the  disease 
was  attributable  to  their  violation,  it  would  never  dis- 
appear, because  that  violation  is  incessant.  During 
the  fever  of  Barcelona,  in  1821,  ingress  and  egress 
were  matters  of  common  traffic,  insomuch  that  half 
apiceta  being  the  common  price  of  infraction,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Cordon  was  called  in  deri- 
sion the  half-piceta  Cordon.  Theirevasion,  by  the  peo- 
ple, being  incessant,  the  sanitary  restrictions,  in  re- 
spect to  their  professed  object,  are  and  must  be  nuga- 
tory :  their  non-observance,  indeed,  does  no  public  in- 
jury; on  the  contrary,  the  restrictions  being  themselves 
injurious,  to  evade  them  is  of  benefit  at  least  to  the 
persons  offending,  and  no  injury  to  any  one.  In  what 
a  situation  are  we  placed  by  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  duty  of  self-preser- 
vation, enjoins  us  to  transgress  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  when  no  epidemic  diseases  arise, 
their  proper  causes  not  being  applied  in  places  where 
plague  police  establishments  exist,  as  at  Gibraltar, 
whilst  they  prevail  in  some  neighbouring  places,  as 
Cadiz  or  Tangiers,  we  are  gravely  assured  by  the 
pestilential  contagionists,  that  this  exemption  is  owing 
to  the  strict  observance  of  those  very  regulations 
which  they  cannot  but  know  it  is  impossible  to  en- 
force. Thus,  whilst,  in  the  absence  of  epidemics  at 
Gibraltar,  the  commanding  officer  of  that  garrison 
gets  credit  for  preventing  their  recurrence,  by  the 
strictness  with  which  he  enforces  the  observance  of 
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quarantine ;  whenever  an  epidemic  does  occur  in  that 
fortress  (its  proper  causes  being  applied)  the  credit  of 
it  is  with  equal  reason  given  to  contagion,  suspected 
to  be  introduced  by  some  unfortunate  smuggler,  as- 
sumed to  have  violated  the  sanitary  laws,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  these  laws  being  remissly  executed ;  even 
although  the  disease  should  go  through  its  usual 
course,  and  terminate  at  the  usual  time,  and  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  it  necessarily  must  do,  unless  the 
inhabitants  be  in  the  interim  removed  to  what  is  called 
the  neutral  ground. 

So  great  is  the  delusion  in  this  respect,  that  when 
an  epidemic  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  as  that  of 
Barcelona  in  1821,  takes  place  in  one  country,  and 
a  neighbouring  country,  as  France,  which  is  not  so 
liable  to  it,  and  in  which  the  causes  are  not  applied, 
remains  exempt,  this  exemption  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner attributed  to  precautions  which  are  incessantly 
violated,  and  which,  if  their  observance  could  be 
strictly  enforced,  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  Cordons 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  were  not  more  respected 
than  those  by  which  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  and  Pal  ma 
were  surrounded;  they  could  not,  then,  be  the  cause 
of  the  non-extension  of  the  malady  to  that  country. 
How,  indeed,  could  a  disease  have  the  faculty  of  ex- 
tending its  ramifications  to  another  country,  which 
never  could  reach  the  nearest  villages  within  the  Cor- 
dons, or  even  the  upper  walls  of  the  empested  city  ? 
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SECTION  XIII.     (XXII.) 

SANITARY  LAWS  ARE    A  SOURCE  OF  GRATUITOUS     EX- 
PENSE AND  VEXATION  TO  AN  ENORMOUS  AMOUNT. 

"  \Mio  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion."       Milton 


It  is  curious  to  behold  an  extensive,  a  cumbrous, 
a  complicated,  and  a  costly  set  of  regulations  erected 
into  a  system  and  applied  to  the  affairs  of  life,  without 
any  previous  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the  evil  which 
they  were  intended  to  remedy ;  and  this  system  con- 
tinued upon  trust  for  centuries. 

That  evil  being  shown  to  be  imaginary,  it  follows 
that  the  expenditure  and  vexation  which  attend  the 
administration  of  these  laws,  are  wholly  gratuitous. 
The  great  extent  of  this  expenditure  and  vexation  is 
matter  of  notoriety.  In  the  absence  of  all  certain  in- 
formation founded  on  official  documents,  I  have  made 
a  computation  merely  conjectural,  for  which,  of  course, 
I  do  not  claim  confidence.  Whatever  may  be  the  de- 
gree of  approximation  to  correctness  of  my  hypothetical 
conclusions,  the  principle  cannot  vary,  that  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  and  vexation,  incidental  to  these 
laws,  is  unnecessary. 
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Rs.  Vn. 

Ordinary  expenses  attending  the  administr.i- 

tion  of  sanitary  laws  throughout  Spain  ,     .      50,000,000 

Extraordinary  expenses  incurred  by  individuals 
in  removing  themselves  and  families  during 
the  existence  of  an  epidemic,  communibus 
annis 250,000,000 

Loss  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  empest- 
ed  cities,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula, or  places  connected  with  them  in 
foreign  nations  during  the  existence  of  epi- 
demics, on  an  average  of  years     .     .  -  .     .     300,000,000 

Expenses  occasioned  to  navigation  by  the  de- 
tention of  ships,  wages  of  crews,  damage  of 
cargoes,  tear  and  wear  of  hulls  and  rigging, 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  in  performing 
quarantine,  on  an  average  of  years,  through- 
out Spain     .     .     .     • 150,000,000 

Expenses  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Cor- 
dons, of  maintaining,  transporting,  and 
lodging  the  poor,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, not  included  in  the  preceding  items     100,000,000 

Rs.  Vn.     850,000,000 

Thus,  by  supposition,  850  millions  of  reals,  or  8r 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  are  annually  expended  in 
providing  means  for  obviating  an  imaginary  evil ;  and 
if  it  were  but  one-fourth,  or  even  one-eighth,  of 
the  sum  supposed,  it  could  not  but  be  extremely  de- 
sirable, that,  instead  of  being  uselessly  or  perniciously 
wasted,  the  amount  should  be  applied  to  the  necessary 
exigencies  of  the  State.  My  endeavours  to  procure 
accurate  returns  proved  wholly  unsuccessful;  such 
documents  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Cortes,  by  addressing  their  orders  to  the  different  cities 
and  provinces  of  Spain.  But  even  from  such  a  mea- 
sure we  could  scarcely  be  warranted,  from  the  manner 
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of  conducting  public  business  in  that  country,  to  ex- 
pect success;  and  there  may  be  reasons  why  conjectural 
computations  might  be  nearer  the  truth  than  official 
returns. 


SECTION  XIV.     (XXIII.) 

SANITARY     LAWS    ARE  IN    THEMSELVES   A    POWERFUL 
CAUSE  OF  SICKNESS,  MISERY,  AND  MORTALITY. 

"  Hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead." 

Shakespeare. 

The  dread  of  an  imaginary  is  far  more  destructive  than 
the  dread  or  even  the  actual  operation  of  a  real  conta- 
gion.     The  principle  must  be  obvious,  by  which  it 
happens  that  the  dread  of  an  unknown,   mysterious, 
imaginary,  and  incomprehensible  agency,  from  which 
we  every  moment  apprehend  destruction,  is  necessarily 
more  fatal  in  its  effects,  than  that  of  either  a  real  and 
known  contagion,  as  that  of  small-pox,  or  of  any  other 
deleterious   object  cognisable  to  the  senses,  as  a  pes- 
tilential atmosphere.     This  is  even  acknowledged  by 
the  pestilential  contagionists.     Rivinus  relates,  that 
during  the  plague  of  Leipsic,  in    1680,   fear  wrought 
greater  mischief  than  the  true  contagion  itself;    '^  he 
did  not  know  a  single  instance  of  sickness  occurring 
from  the  plague,  which  did  not  originate  in  terror T 
Co7istance  u.Y\A  lomasino,  who  attended  the  hospitals 
during  the  pestilence  which  almost  depopulated  Rome 
in  1655,  declared,  that  "  all  who  were  timid  were  car^ 
ried  of  by  the  distemper  r     But,  if  such  be  the  effects 
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of  terror  inspired  by  popular  faith  only,  what  must  be 
expected  to  be  its  effects  when  that  popular  faith  is 
sanctioned,  invigorated,  and  excited  by  municipal  re- 
gulations and  legislative  enactments  ?  The  intensity 
of  terror  must  be  thereby  augmented  in  a  dreadful 
ratio;  and  it  only  requires  the  addition  of  the  surround- 
ing scenes  of  sickness,  misery,  and  death,  when  an 
epidemic  arrives  at  its  highest  degree  of  severity,  to 
complete  the  picture  of  human  calamity  and  wretched- 
ness. The  application  of  such  a  combination  of 
moral  causes  of  destruction  it  can  be  the  lot  of  very 
few  to  survive. 

The  terror  occasioned  by  the  application  of  sanitary 
laws,  superadded  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the  proper  causes 
of  epidemics,  thanwould  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce disease,  will  occasion  sickness,  misery, and  death. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  ways,  besides  its  direct 
operation  on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  in  which  the 
terror  incidental  to  the  operation  of  sanitary  laws, 
combined  with  that  which  is  the  result  of  popular  faith, 
produces,  or  concurs  to  produce,  those  various  inju- 
rious  consequences. 

Personswho  find  themselves  attacked  by  anyepidemic 
disease  reputed  contagious,  knowing  that  upon  their 
disease  being  declared,  they  will  be  most  probably  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world,  conceal  their  sickness  as  long  as 
they  are  able;  i.e.  until,  if  even  an  efficient  treatment 
were  at  hand,  they  are  past  recovery.  This  renders 
the  application  of  an  efficient  method  of  cure  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  same  cause  occasions  the  desertion  of  the  sick 
by  friends,  relations  and  attendants,  and  often  ensures 
death  from  accident  or  want. 
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By  the  operation  of  the  same  principle,  famine  may 
be  occasioned  on  a  large  scale,  as  happened  in  Mar- 
seilles in  1720  ;  or  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence 
be  cut  off  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  employment, 
as  happens  in  almost  all  epidemics  reputed  contagious 
in  large,  and  especially  in  manufacturing  towns,  al- 
though there  may  be  no  deficiency  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  even  if  they  should  be  abundant. 

The  sick  are  also  deprived  of  medical  aid,  or  me- 
dical aid  rendered  useless,  by  the  restraints  imposed 
upon,  or  the  apprehensions  of,   medical  men. 

By  being  compelled,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
base  and  selfish  laws,  to  remain  exposed  to  the  nox- 
ious atmosphere  of  the  place,  in  which  the  disease 
originated,  and  to  the  other  physical  causes,  the  sick 
are  doomed  to  almost  certain  death. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  shooting  of 
suspected  persons,  for  consulting  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture by  violating  cordons  ;  on  the  refusal  to  receive 
ships,  or  ordering  them  away  when  in  distress,  or 
in  sinking  or  burning  them  when  suspected  of 
having  a  suspicious  sickness  on  board  !  These,  and 
many  other  traits,  of  which  I  could  readily  recite  nu- 
merous instances  even  of  very  recent  occurrence, 
are  so  very  cruel,  barbarous,  shocking,  and  unprin- 
cipled, that  I  must  decline  to  dwell  upon  them.  At 
the  very  recollection  of  such  horrors,  who  can  refrain 
from  blushing  at  the  depraved  selfishness  of  our  spe- 
cies ? 
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SECTION  XV.     (XXIV.) 

SANITARY  LAWS  ARE  INJURIOUS  TO  SCIENCE,  COM- 
MERCE, NAVIGATION,  AND  MANY  OTHERS  OF  THE 
BEST    INTERESTS    OF    COMMUNITIES. 

"  Speak,  what  Phoebus  has  inspired  thy  soul 
For  common  good,  and  speak  without  control.'' — Dryden. 

Sanitary  laws  have  operated  as  a  permanent  and  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  an  efficient  investigation 
into  the  causes  and  cure  of  epidemic  maladies.  They 
have  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  experiment  and  ob- 
servation, as  well  as  to  the  application  of  known  re- 
medies. They  have  served,  not  simply  to  prolong  igno- 
rance, but  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  false  know- 
ledge in  medicine ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  occasion, 
in  respect  to  epidemic  diseases,  a  great  and  impor- 
tant retrogradation. 

Of  these  consequences  of  sanitary  laws,  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  adduce  proofs,  or  to  describe  in  what 
manner  they  arise  from  them.  The  very  existence  of 
this  controversy  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  these  conclusions. 

Neither  can  it  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely 
to  state  their  effects  upon  conimerce  and  navigation. 
When  the  intercourse  of  individuals  between  places 
infected  and  not  infected,  is  interdicted,  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  a  total  stagnation  of  commerce 
must  take  place  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epide- 
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iiilc,  not  only  in  the  places  Infected,  but  in  all  the 
neighbouring  districts ;  producing  a  certain  effect 
even  in  distant  nations.  What  the  towns  of  Barce- 
lona, Tortosa,  and  Palma,  &c.,  suffered  from  the 
total  annihilation  of  their  commerce  for  the  five  last 
months  of  the  year  1821 ;  what  the  commerce  of  Ca- 
talonia generally,  and  even  that  of  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  of  the  individuals  connected  with 
these  places,  in  distant  parts  of  Spain,  and  in  foreign 
nations,  must  have  suffered,  during  the  same  unfor- 
tunate period,  although  inascertainable,  must  be 
deemed  to  be  of  enormous  amount. 

The  great  loss  incurred  by  navigation,  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  it  is  also  extremely  difficult,  although 
perhaps  not  impossible,  to  appreciate :  some  data 
might  be  afforded  by  returns  from  the  quarantine 
stations. 

The  inconvenience,  expense,  and  sometimes  ruin, 
which  these  laws  bring  upon  travellers,  upon  fleets, 
and  upon  armies,  although  their  amount  cannot  be 
subjected  even  to  probable  conjecture,  are,  however, 
too  palpable  to  require  particular  elucidation. 

Thus  there  are  perhaps  no  distinct  interests  in  so- 
ciety, excepting  those  of  some  medical  Juntas,  and 
of  all  superintendants  of  quarantine,  lazarettoes,  and 
others  employed  in  that  particular  service,  to  which 
sanitary  laws  are  not  productive  of  injury ;  but  to  none 
so  much  as  to  those  whom  they  are  professedly  in- 
tended to  benefit — the  poor  and  the  predisposed. 
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SECTION  XVI.     (XXV.) 

SANITARY    LAWS    ARE,    IN   THEIR    NATURE,    NECESSA- 
RILY   ARBITRARY,    CAPRICIOUS,    AND    DESPOTIC. 

"Proves  that  they  ne'er  believed  the  fears  they  press'd. 
But  barbarously  destroyed  a  nation's  rest." — Dryden. 

The  sanitary  code  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  capricious, 
and  despotic,  supplying  Governments,  Corporations, 
and  Juntas  with  extensive  means  of  influence,  coercion 
and  mischief.  As  all  men  love  power,  and  as  the  in- 
dividuals, who  compose  the  constituted  authorities  of 
States,  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  exempted  from  this 
common  law  of  our  nature,  it  follows  that  they  must 
necessarily  feel  a  partiality  for  such  establishments  as 
contribute  to  gratify  their  desires.  Hence,  without 
any  reference  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  sanitary  laws 
have  always  obtained  a  large  portion  of  official  favour. 
The  truth  of  this  conclusion,  which  results  as  a  con- 
sequence from  the  nature  of  man,  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  evidence  of  particular  facts.  These  observa- 
tions are  applicable  in  their  degree  to  all  Governments. 
Their  partiality,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  institutions  in 
question,  is  evinced  by  the  readiness  which  they  have 
always  shown  to  adopt  them,  without  the  previous  in- 
stitution of  any  very  strict  inquiry  into  their  fitness  for 
their  proposed  ends ;  by  the  reluctance  which  they 
have  manifested  to  examine  that  fitness  when  it  has 
been  called  in  question  ;  and  by  the  marked  difference 
of  treatment  which  has  been  invariably  experienced 
by  the  medical  supporters,  and  the  medical  opponents 
of  the  abolition  of  sanitary  institutions.  . 
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That  Goveniiiients,  Corporations,  and  Juntas  should 
have  no  reluctance  to  employ,  for  then-  particular  pur- 
poses, engines  thus  placed  by  public  credulity  in  their 
hands,  is  only  to  say,  that  Governments,  Corporations, 
and  Juntas  are  composed  of  individual  human  beings. 
For  confirmation  and  illustration  of  these  principles, 
let  us  examine   the   motives  and  the  results  of  the 
labours    of    the   Medical   Commissions    which    have 
from  time  to  time  been  sent  from  France  ;  nominally 
to   investigate   the  fevers  of  Spain,  but  in  reality  to 
create  pretexts  for  the  extension  of  sanitary  establish- 
ments, by  securing  pestilential  contagion  on  its  tot- 
tering throne.     Such  have  been  the  ill-concealed  ob- 
jects of  the  labours  of  Berths  and  Pariset.  Does  there 
exist  a  man  so  silly  as  to  believe  that  the  Commissions 
in  question  had  any  other  than  objects  strictly  politi- 
cal ?     The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  and  of  Barcelona,  in- 
deed^ whilst  smarting  under  the  calamities  of  pesti- 
lence, and  ignorant  alike  of  the  causes  and  of  the  re- 
medy of  the  evil,  might  havefor  a  moment  treated  those 
foreign  missionaries,  as  persons  endowed,  if  not  with 
divine,  at  least  with  oracular  attributes,  come  to  rescue 
them  from  destruction.     But,   at  Barcelona  at  least, 
the  public  were  soon  undeceived.     The  presence  and 
the   doctrines  of  the   Commissioners  served   but  to 
augment  the  terror  and  the  mortality :  and  this  in- 
crease of  public   calamity  they  contrived,  with  some 
finesse,   to  render  subservient  to  the  real  objects  of 
their   Uiission.     The  additional  mortality  they  repre- 
sented as  an  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  pes- 
tilential contagion  ;  as  if  no  disease  could  be  mortal 
that  was  not  produced  by  that  cause  ;  or  as  if  every 
disease  which  is  produced  by  that  cause  must  be  in- 
evitably mortal. 
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The  Commissioners  to  Barcelona  did  not  wait  to 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  a  too  tedious  investigation 
before  they  decided.  But  if  they  had  not  been  well 
assured  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  most  agreeable 
to  their  principals  that  they  should  decide,  would 
they  not  have  taken  greater  pains  to  investigate  facts, 
previous  to  forming  their  conclusions  ?  Whoever  can 
believe  that  the  French  Government,  or  their  medical 
Commissioners,  could  have  seriously  entertained  those 
terrible  apprehensions  of  an  imaginary  contagion  in 
the  interior  of  Spain,  which  they  so  solemnly  professed 
to  feel,  must  also  think  them  very  unfit  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  functions.  But  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  sanitary  institutions  along  the  borders  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  French  authorities,  by  putting 
into  their  hands  a  permanent  instrument  of  arbitrary 
rule  over  their  own  subjects,  and  the  means  of  occa- 
sionally interdicting  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
and  with  foreign  principles,  as  well  as  of  stationing  an 
army,  great  or  small,  at  convenient  times  and  places, 
on  the  frontiers  or  elsewhere,  and  of  removing  them 
at  their  pleasure,  or  employing  them  according  to 
their  varying  ideas  of  political  expediency.  It  is  also 
clear  that  these  objects  could  not  be  so  decently  ef- 
fected without  a  due  quantity  of  terror  feigned.  If  it 
were  a  favourite  object  with  the  French  Government 
to  overturn  the  Constitutional  system  of  Spain,  and  if 
they  were  certain  of  being  able  to  effect  it  by  march- 
ing the  army  of  the  Cordon  against  Barcelona,  would 
they  hesitate  to  do  so  because  an  epidemic  might 
prevail  in  that  city  ?    No  !  they  would  even  order  the 
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assault  to  be  given,  if  it  otherwise  suited  their  pur- 
poses, on  the  day  of  the  greatest  mortality  ;  so  com- 
pletely is  the  bugbear  of  pestilential  contagion  an 
engine  of  State  policy. 

When  we  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that,  whilst  there 
died  but  one  of  five  of  the  French  Commission,  there 
perished  nineteen  native  physicians  and  surgeons,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  in  three,  or  one  in  four  of  all  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Barcelona  and  Barceloneta, 
we  shall  find  the  clue  to  the  real  motive  of  the  ridicu- 
lous and  hyperbolical  honours  and  applauses,  which, 
according  to  the  Parisian  journals  of  March  9th  1822, 
were  lavished   on   the  contagionist   members   of  its 
Commission  by  the  French  Government,  and  by  the 
Reporter  in  the  Chamber   of  Deputies,  M.Etienne. 
It  was  not  Dr.  Pariset,  his  colleagues,  and  les  Soeurs 
de  la  charite,  that  were  to  be  eulogized  and  rewarded, 
but  pestilential  contagion  and  sanitary  laws,  that  were 
to   be   maintained  and  extended.     Thus  it  is  clear 
that  arbitrary  Governments,  or  Governments  wishing 
to  be  arbitrary,  feel  a  strong  interest  in  upholding  this 
chimerical  and  senseless  doctrine.     It  is  one  of  those 
wretched  props  to  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  de- 
spotism naturally  clings,  as  to  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope, 
in  order  to  counteract  or  to  retard  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  of  freedom.     Nor  is  it  any  argument 
against  this  proposition,  that  sanitary  institutions  have 
been  introduced  into  free  countries,  as  Britain,  Ame- 
rica, and  Holland;    since  free   countries,    either  in 
pure  imitation,  or  without  a  due  consideration  of  the 
consequences,  have  frequently  been  known  to  import 
pernicious  commodities  from  their  enslaved  neigh- 
bours. 
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SECTION  XVII.  (XXVI.) 

SANITARY  LAWS  OUGHT  TO  BE  FORTHWITH  ABO- 
LISHED: THEY  ADMIT  OF  NO  MODIFICATION  OR 
DELAY. 

"  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt." — SnAKiiSPEARE. 

The  calamities  which  annually  afflict  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  from  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  have  just 
been  experienced  by  the  cities  of  Barcelona,  Tortosa, 
Palma,  &c.,  and  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  propor- 
tion may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  sani- 
tary laws,  constitute  an  irresistible  motive  for  a 
prompt  and  efficient  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  ope- 
ration of  these  enactments.  The  general  result  of 
such  an  inquiry,  properly  conducted,  would  be,  that, 
did  no  other  obstacles  exist  to  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  Spain,  these  laws  would  alone  be  sufficient, 
for  a  long  time,  to  prevent  her  attaining  that  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  she  is  otherwise  so  eminently 
fitted  to  acquire.  In  the  name  of  health,  they  cause 
health,  life,  liberty,  and  revenue  to  be  destroyed ; 
knowledge  to  be  impeded  ;  and  commerce  and  navi- 
gation to  be  paralysed ;  not  to  speak  of  their  detri- 
mental effects  upon  numerous  other  interests. 

Notwithstanding  the  irrefragable  proofs  which  have 
been  given,  that  pestilential  contagion  cannot  possi- 
bly  exist ;    that   sanitary   laws,    which  were   solely 
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grounded  upon  the  contrary  belief,  cannot  therefore 
have  any  just  object ;  that  they,  in  fact,  far  from  ful- 
filling their  proposed  end,  of  preventing  the  spreading 
of  epidemic  maladies,  greatly  augment  sickness  and 
mortality,  and  are  otherwise  productive  of  mischief 
without  end  :  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances, 
I  say  there  are  still  persons,  as  we  see  from  the  pro- 
ject of  the  sanitary  laws  just  printed  by  the  Central 
Commission  of  Government  at  Madrid,  who  are  for 
extending  their  regulations,  as  if  their  inefficiency  and 
injurious  operation  had  not  been  fully  demonstrated ; 
whilst  others,  who  do  not  dispute  their  mischievous 
effects,  profess  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  danger- 
ous consequences  from  their  abolition,  and  talk  of 
only  mitigating  their  severity,  or  modifying  their  en- 
actments, as  if  they  considered  it  a  hardship  to  be 
freed  at  once  from  any  great  evil  to  which  they  had 
been  for  some  time  accustomed.  The  ground  of 
these  apprehensions  I  am  unable  to  comprehend ; 
with  as  much  propriety  might  we  talk  of  mitigating 
robbery,  or  modifying  murder. 

But  contagion  being  abandoned,  compulsory  emi- 
gration, with  a  view  to  avoid  noxious  air,  would  be 
no  less  unjustifiable.  I  cannot  admit  the  propriety  of 
sanitary  laws,  under  any  circumstances,  or  under  any 
species  of  modification.  To  dictate  what  kind  of  air 
men  should  breathe,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  just  government,  as  to  dictate 
what  kind  of  fluids  they  should  drink,  or  what  kind  of 
food  they  should  eat. 

If  it  should  be  alleged,  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
abolition  of  all  sanitary  laws,  there  would  be  danger 
of  a  popular  reaction,  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  believe 
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it ;  and  that,  when  such  an  evil  arises,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  apply  the  remedy.    What !  are  laws  noto- 
riously bad,  notoriously  destructive,  to  be  continued, 
only  in  order  to  humour  popular  caprices,  supposing 
such  caprices  to  exist  ?     But  they  do  not  exist ;  or  at 
least  their  existence  is  partial  and  uncertain.  The  fact 
is,  that  to  attribute  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ob- 
stacles which  arise  only  from  ignorance  or  design  on 
their  own  parts,  is  here  meanly  resorted  to,  as  a  sub- 
terfuge, by  those  of  the  medical  faculty  who  are  advo- 
cates  of   pestilential  contagion.     Whatever    be   the 
motives  of  this  opposition  to  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  establishment  of  beneficial  measures, 
is  inmiaterial.  If  it  arise  from  ignorance,  it  was  a  cul- 
pable   negligence    not  to   have  taken    due   pains  to 
become  acquainted  with  what   has    been   done  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases  ;   if  from 
design,  to  sacrifice  knowingly,  and  in  the  face  of  de- 
monstration, truth  and  science  on  the  altar  of  policy, 
or  of  personal  interests,  denotes  a  criminality  of  still 
higher  degree. 

The  only  regulations  or  restrictions  which,  in  a  free 
countvy,  would  be  at  all  consistent  with  principle,  are 
such  as  come  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipalities,  or  local  authorities  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  On  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  instance,  the  local 
authorities  direct  the  temporary  removal  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  such  districts  as  are  materially  affected  with 
disease,  either  to  the  adjacent  country,  or  to  any  part 
of  the  same  town  which  remains  free  from  the  cause 
of  sickness.  As  soon  as  that  cause  has  passed  away 
with  the  change  of  the  season,  they  are  again  permit- 
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ted  to  return.  How  far  even  this  degree  of  compul- 
sion may  be  justifiable,  in  a  matter  which  only  regards 
the  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  and  who 
could  not  affect  others  with  disease,  is  a  question  into 
the  merits  of  which  I  am  not  at  present  called  on  to 
inquire.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  no  further  degree 
of  compulsion  would  be  justifiable,  in  such  a  case, 
were  contagion  the  admitted  cause  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 

In  condemning  indiscriminately,  and  without  ex- 
ception, all  the  regulations  founded  on  the  sanitary 
code,  and  consequently  all  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  at  Barcelona,  Tortosa,  Palma,  &c.  during  the 
epidemics  of  1821,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply  cen- 
sure on  the  Government,  on  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
Sanidad,  on  the  Superior  Junta  of  Sanidad  of  Catalo- 
nia, or  on  the  Municipality  or  Municipal  Junta  of 
Sanidad  of  Barcelona.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  well 
persuaded  that  all  these  bodies  have  done  every  thing, 
consistently  with  the  received  ideas  on  the  subject, 
which  they  thought  calculated  to  alleviate  the  public 
distress.  I  have  indeed  reason  to  know  that  they 
have  been  most  anxious  to  perform  this  duty  effi- 
ciently. It  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  that,  under 
the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  of  these 
bodies  to  have  abstained  from  contributing  their  share 
towards  imposing  the  restrictions  which  that  doctrine 
so  imperiously  dictated.  The  delusion  is  common  to 
Christendom.  It  was  never  till  now  brought  for 
discussion  before  the  national  authorities  of  Spain. 
To  that  fatality,    by  which  alone  a  doctrine  in  its 
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structure  the  most  absurd,  and  in  its  consequences 
the  most  mischievous,  could  have  been  suffered,  for 
ages,  to  pervade  every  Christian  community,  without 
any  regular  inquiry  being  instituted  into  its  validity, 
together  with  the  difficulty,  in  all  cases,  of  extirpating 
errors  which  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  been  taking 
root,  is  the  present  extent  of  the  evil  wholly  to  be  at- 
tributed. 

But  science  is  not  a  matter  of  faith ;  and  in  the 
adoption  of  the  improvements  which  experience  daily 
reveals,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislative  bodies  and  public 
administrators  to  anticipate  the  necessities  and  de- 
mands of  comniunities.  In  reference  to  the  impor- 
tant, matters  here  under  discussion,  I  feel  assured, 
from  the  liberal  spirit  of  investigation  which  is  known 
to  pervade  that  body,  that  the  Cortes  of  Spain  will 
anxiously  embrace,  from  every  quarter,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  age  is  capable 
of  affording  ;  and  that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  now 
pending,  respecting  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases, 
will  redound  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peninsula,  and  successively  of  other 
countries,  in  all  future  pestilences.  How  glorious 
will  it  be  for  Spain,  to  have  been  the  first  nation  to 
set  the  example  to  the  world  of  renouncing  doctrines 
and  abolishing  institutions  engendered,  in  the  dark 
ages,  on  ambition,  fear,  and  selfishness,  and  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  mischiefs  to  mankind  ! 

Amongst  the  absurd  objections,  which  I  have  heard 
urged  against  the  abolition  of  sanitary  laws  in  Spain, 
is  the  danger  that  other  nations  would  not  trade  with 
a  country  in  which  such  measures  were  discontinued. 
Do  other  nations,  then,  refuse  to  trade  with  Turkey, 
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in  which  there  are  no  sanitary  laws  ?     Nations  will 
not  be  deterred  by  real,   and  far  less  by  imaginary 
dangers,   from  trading  wherever  it  is  their  interest  to 
trade.     Far  from  such  a  consequence  being  to  be  ap- 
prehended on  the  part  of  Spain,  if  the  Cortes  were  to 
abolish  sanitary  laws  to-morrow,  other  nations  would 
be  compelled,  by  the  joint  influence  of  so  striking  an 
example,  and  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  immedi- 
ately to  pursue  a  similar  course.     The  spell  would  be 
dissolved.     At  any  rate,   it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
time  to  think  of  the  means  of  obviating  an  evil,  when 
there  appeared  any  rational  probability  of  its  occur- 
rence.    And,  in  all  cases,  it  must  be  an  inadmissible 
principle  of  action,  in  an  independent  state,  to  exe- 
cute, or  to  omit  executing,  any  measure  of  internal 
regulation,   merely  because  it  might  be  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  to  other  countries.     Admitting  such  a 
principle,  Spain  would  have  been  bound  not  to  have 
abolished  her  ancient  government,  and  not  to  have 
established,  or  to  abolish  after  having  established,  her 
representative  system,  according  to  the  will  or  caprice 
of   other  nations.     This  chimerical  danger   I   only 
notice,   in  order  not  to  leave  any  probable  objection 
unanticipated. 

The  abolition  of  sanitary  laws  does  not  admit  of  de- 
lay; since  it  has  been  shown,  1.  that  either  in  the 
case  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  contagion, 
in  epidemic  diseases,  these  laws  would  be  pernicious, 
selfish,  cruel,  immoral,  barbarous,  and  unprincipled  ; 
2.  that  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  utterly  inefficient 
for  their  proposed  end,  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
epidemic  diseases;  3.  that  pestilential  contagion, 
upon  a  belief  in  which  these   laws  were  originally 
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founded,  has  no  existence  ;  4.  that  their  continuance, 
even  for  one  season,  would  occasion  a  loss  to  Spain 
amounting  probably  to  100,000  lives,  and  800  mil- 
lions of  reals;  5.  that,  besides  their  direct  destruc- 
tive effects  to  health,  life,  and  property,  they  are 
highly  injurious  to  liberty,  science,  public  prosperity, 
commerce,  navigation,  manufactures,  and,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  that  of  the  persons  employed  to 
administer  them,  to  every  distinct  interest  in  society ; 
and,  6.  that  they  are  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of 
Governments,  Corporations,  and  Juntas,  for  the  op- 
pression, vexation,  impoverishment,  and  subjugation 
of  communities.  All  these  points  being  fully  esta- 
blished, further  proof  would  be  quite  superfluous ; 
and  delay,  under  the  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional experiments  or  researches,  would  be  idle,  per- 
nicious, and  even  criminal. 


SECTION  XVIII.  (XXVII.) 

RECAPITULATION. 

"  The  flying  rumours  gathered  as  they  rolled. 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told  ; 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too  ; 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew." — Pope. 

In  recapitulating  the  contents  of  the  preceding  Expo- 
sition, I  shall  follow  the  course  in  which  the  several 
heads  which  it  embraces  ought  to  have  been  treated 
of,  rather  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  actually 
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discussed.  Taking  my  model  of  sanitary  laws  from 
the  project  of  an  improved  code  recently  published  by 
the  Commission  of  the  Spanish  Government,  Sect. 
X.  (XIX.;,  I  have  shown  them  to  be  immoral,  self- 
ish, cowardly,  cruel,  barbarous,  and  unprincipled ; 
and  consequently,  in  every  supposable  case,  unjustifi- 
able, Sect.  XL  (XX.)  ;  as  well  as,  in  point  of  fact, 
wholly  inefficient  for  preventing  the  commencement, 
continuance,  or  increase  of  epidemic  diseases.  Sect. 
XII.  (XXI.) 

It  has  also  been  proved,  that  the  supposed  cause  of 
epidemic  diseases,  which  sanitary  laws  were  intended 
to  obviate,  has  no  existence,  1.  from  the  inherent 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion. 
Sect.  IV.  (XIII.)  ;  2.  from  its  fraudulent  origin, 
Sect,  V.  (XIV.);  3.  from  the  total  absence  of  proof. 
Sect.  VI.  (XV.)  ;  4.  from  direct  and  positive  proof 
of  the  contrary,  Sect.  VII.  (XVI.) ;  5.  from  the 
difference,  in  respect  to  their  causes,  to  their  laws, 
and  to  their  ph^enomena,  between  epidemic  diseases 
and  those  maladies  which  are  unquestionably  pro- 
duced bv  a  specific  contagion.  Sect.  II.  (XL),  III. 
(XIL),  and  VIII.  (XVII.)  ;  and,  6.  from  the  ab- 
surd consequences  which  would  follow  from  the  ad- 
mission of  the  existence  of  such  a  power.  Sect.  IX. 
(XVIII.) 

The  evil  which  they  were  professedly  intended  to 
obviate  having  no  existence,  sanitary  laws  are  conse- 
quently a  source  of  gratuitous  expenditure  and  vex- 
ation to  communities.  Sect.  XIII.  (XXII.)  They 
are  actually  the  cause  of  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  all  the  sickness,  misery,  and  mortality,  incidental 
to  pestilential  diseases.   Sect.  XIV.  (XXIII.)     They 
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are  injurious  to  science,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
many  others  of  the  best  interests  of  nations,  Sect. 
XV.  (XXIV.)  They  are,  in  their  nature,  necessarily 
arbitrary,  capricious,  and  despotic,  supplying  Govern- 
ments, Corporations,  and  Juntas  with  an  appropriate 
machinery  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and 
subjugation  of  states,  Sect.  XVI.  (XXV.)  They 
admit  of  no  modification,  hesitation,  or  doubt,  but 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  Sect.  XVII. 
(XXVI.) 


(End  of  the  Exposition  to  the  Cortes.) 
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SECTION  XXVIII. 

CRITiaUE  ON  THE  PROJECT  OF  THE  SANITARY 
CODE,  KEING  THE  AUTHOr's  FOURTH  REPRE- 
SENTATION   TO    THE    CORTES. — IS   INVESTED  "WITH 

THE    CROSS    OF    THE    ORDER    OF    CHARLES    III. 

HIS    EXPOSITION   IS   REFERRED  TO  THE  DIRECTION 
DE  ESTUDIOS.  —  HIS  DEPARTURE  FROM  SPAIN. 

"  Much  was  believed,  but  little  understood." — Pope. 

IHE  preceding  '*  Exposition"  exhibits,  I  trust,  a 
clear  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  can  be 
said,  on  the  subject  of  pestilential  contagion  and  sani- 
tary laws.  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  leave  a  single 
allegation  unanswered,  a  single  argument  unrefuted, 
a  single  datum  undisproved,  of  all  that  have  ever  been 
advanced  by  the  partisans  of  that  erroneous  doctrine 
and  pernicious  system.  Besides  the  usual  number  of 
250  copies  to  the  Cortes,  so  that  each  Deputy  might 
have  one  for  his  particular  use,  1  transmitted  several 
copies  of  this  publication  to  each  of  the  foreign  Am- 
bassadors at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  not  overlooking 
even  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  although  I  certainly  did  not 
reckon  upon  producing  conviction  at  the  Vatican. 
These  copies  were  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter  to 
each  diplomatic  agent,  requesting  that  he  would  have 
the  goodness  to  transmit  them,  without  delay,  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  his  country.  The  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  France,   Austria,  the  Nether- 
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lands,  Potugal,  and  Saxony,  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  respective  copies  in  terms  suited  to  the 
occasion,  promising  to  transmit  them  without  delay 
to  their  respective  Governments.  The  Pope's  Nun- 
cio, the  Russian  Envoy,  and  some  others,  were  silent. 
The  publicity  which  the  subject  obtained  by  these 
means  necessarily  occasioned  an  increase  of  discus- 
sion and  elucidation  even  among  the  members  of  the 
Cortes. 

Circular. 

"  Madrid,  May  2d,  1822, 

**  To  His  Excellency 

"  Sir, 
"  The  subject  being  highly  interesting  to  all 
nations,  1  have  the  honour,  for  the  information  of  the 
Government  and  learned  societies  of  your  country,  to 
transmit  to  Your  Excellency  copies  of  my  *  Exposi- 
tion, addressed  to  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  concerning 
Sanitary  Laws,  their  Objects  and  Effects ;  in  which 
it  is  again  demonstrated  that  Contagion  does  not 
exist  in  Epidemic  Diseases,  and  that  Sanitary  Laws 
are  injurious  to  Communities;'  drawn  up  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  mission,  with  which  I  have  been  intrusted 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  to  examine  the  fever  of 
Barcelona. 

**  1  have  the  honour,^&c.  &c." 

Answer  of  Count  Brunetli,  Envoy  for  Austria. 

"  Madrid,  le  24  Mai,  1822. 
"  Monsieur, 
"  A'  mon,  retour  d'Aranjuez,  j'ai  re^u  la  lettre,  que 
vous    m'avez    fait    I'honneur  de  m'adresser  le  2  du 
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mols  courant,  et  les  quatre  exemplaires  de  rExposition 
que  vous  avez  adressee  aux  Cortes,  touchant  les  lois 
de  Sant4  et  du  Manlfeste  sur  la  fi^vre  qui  a  regnee  a 
Barcelone  dans  les  derniers  mois  de  1821. 

"  Recevez,  Monsieur,  je  vous  prie,  mes  plus  sin- 
ceres  remercimens  pour  m'avoir  fait  connaitre  ces 
deux  int^ressans  ouvrages,  que  je  m'empresserai  a 
faire  parvenir  a  ma  Cour,  et  agr^ez  en  nieme  terns 
I'assurance  de  ma  consideration  la  plus  distinguee. 

"  L.  Brunetti. 

*' A^  Monsieur  Charles  Maclean^ 
Docteur  en  Medecine^  a  Madrid." 

Thus,  if  all  Governments  did  not  directly  benefit 
by  the  medical  investigations  in  Spain,  in  consequence 
of  the  pestilence  of  Barcelona  in  1821,  the  fault  was 
not  mine. 

The  appearance  of  the  Exposition  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  project  of  the  Sanitary  Code.  It  was  deemed 
more  than  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  attacks  upon  my 
Protest.  Those  who  had  previously  insisted  with 
vehemence  that  the  discussion  of  the  project  should 
be  accelerated,  as  being  indispensable  to  the  salvation 
of  the  State,  were,  on  that  point,  silent  as  the  grave. 
The  object  now  seemed  to  be,  as  it  was  evident  that 
the  Code  would  not  be  passed  unopposed,  or  even 
proposed  without  the  danger  of  being  rejected,  to  get 
decently  quit  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  without 
any  discussion  ;  and  for  this  the  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion afforded  a  plausible  pretext.  Neither  party  was 
desirous  of  provoking  the  contest.  Although  the 
contagionists  were  completely  "paralysed,  the  convic- 
tion of  the  non-contagionists  had  not  been  sufficiently 
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decided,  or  sufficiently  long  established,  to  enable 
them  to  look,  without  some  remnant  of  reverence,  at 
an  error  lately  so  sacred  in  their  eyes.  When,  there- 
fore, Dr.  Seoane,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Health,  moved,  in  the  month  of  June,  that  the 
discussion  of  the  project  be  postponed  for  that  ses- 
sion, and  that  the  Government  be  requested,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  direct  further  experiments  to  be  made, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  doctrines 
in  dispute,  the  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Cortes. 

To  this  plan  of  making  further  experiments  with- 
out having  sufficiently  examined  the  merits  of  those 
previously  made,  I  have  already  stated  various  objec- 
tions ;  and  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  state  many 
more ;  but  I  am  rather  persuaded  that  this  was  only 
a  convenient  mode  of  getting  quit  of  the  subject,  and 
that  most  probably  we  shall  never  hear  any  more  of 
the  matter  of  renewed  experiments.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  any  department  of  science,  proofs  more  irre- 
fragable have  ever  been  given  of  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position, than  those  which  are  contained  in  my  work 
upon  epidemic  diseases,  and  in  the  abridged  demon- 
stration contained  in  the  preceding  Exposition,  of 
the  non-existence  of  pestilential  contagion,  and  the 
injurious  consequences  of  sanitary  laws  ;  and  whilst 
they  would  inevitably  occasion  much  delay  and  waste 
of  time,  what  more  than  demonstration  could  any 
new  experiments  produce  "i  Certain  critics  of  my  doc- 
trines, I  am  aware,  have  considered  or  affected  to 
consider  the  subject  as  insusceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  as  if  any  matter  of  fact  or  science  could  be  in- 
susceptible  of  its  appropriate  proof.     Penetrate  or 
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remove  the  mountains  of  false  knowledge,  by  which 
truth  is  here  eclipsed  or  overlaid ;  little  else  is  neces- 
sary. The  subject  is  not  in  its  nature  abstruse,  but  has 
been  made  so  by  adventitious  circumstances.  To 
direct  new  experiments  to  be  made,  whilst  a  mass  of 
experiments  upon  the  same  subject,  affirmed  to  be 
conclusive,  are  left  unexamined  or  confided  for  exa- 
mination to  persons  notoriously  biassed,  is  both  ab- 
surd and  pernicious  ;  it  may  be  compared  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  should  determine  to  send,  at  a  vast 
expense,  to  the  East  Indies  or  South  America  for 
gold,  whilst  he  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  infor- 
mation, that  by  searching  his  coffers  or  his  closets, 
he  may,  with  very  little  trouble  and  at  no  expense, 
find  at  home  as  much  treasure  as  is  necessary  for  his 
purposes.  Besides  expense,  and  the  calamities  inci- 
dental to  delay  in  such  a  case,  according  to  the  agents 
employed,  would  be  the  risk  of  failing  to  re-discover 
what  has  been  already  proved,  and  the  prolonged 
operation  of  a  pernicious  delusion,  and  of  all  the  con- 
sequent destructive  measures  of  sanitary  laws.  From 
questions  even  of  science  it  is  not  always  practicable 
to  exclude  considerations  of  political  expediency. 
We  shall  suppose  a  Government,  an  Administration, 
or  a  body  of  Physicians,  or  all  three,  interested,  from 
regard  to  faith  or  convenience,  in  causing  the  new 
experiments  proposed  seemingly  to  fail :  how  easy 
would  it  be  for  them  to  accomplish  such  an  object ! 
In  a  view  of  science,  experiments  made  under  the 
auspices  of  patronage,  far  from  having  a  better,  have 
not  an  equal  chance  of  being  well  and  impartially, 
because  they  cannot  be  so  independently,  conducted, 
as  by  individual  volunteers,  and  because  it  is  necessary 
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to  their  success,  that  their  conductors  should  have,  if 
not  a  superior  knowledge  of,  at  least  a  superior  taste 
for,  such  investigations.    Had  I  known  this  intention 
of  proposing   new  experiments,    supposing  it  to  be 
seriously   meant,  I  would,   for   these   reasons,    have 
strongly  remonstrated  against  it,  unless  it  appeared 
that  those  which  had   been   already   presented   were 
found,  upon   a  fair  examination,   to  be   insufficient. 
Against  a  measure   so  fraught  with  expense,   delay, 
calamity  and  delusion  ;  a  measure  tending  to  divert 
the  attention  from  a  close  examination  of  the  infer- 
ences which  had  been  already  promulgated;  and  whilst 
every  thing  has  been  done  to   create   the  belief  that 
nothing  has  been   accompHshed,   I   should  most  so- 
lemnly have  protested.    If  my  experiments,  facts,  and 
inferences  upon  this  subject  be  correct,  nothing  can 
be  done  by  others  but  to  imitate  or  repeat  them  :  if 
they  be  not  correct,  let  them  be  refuted  ;  they  will  not 
be  found,  like  those  of  the  partisans  of  the  opposite 
doctrines,  to  depend  solely  for  confirmation  upon  the 
credit  of  individual   testimony.      Besides   particular 
experiments  and  researches,  my  data  are  drawn  from 
the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  of  all  epide- 
mics, and  are  capable  of  being  verified  by  all  mankind. 
Abundance  of  persons  may  now  be  found,  who  will  un- 
dertake to  perform  the  exploits  of  swallowing  the  ex- 
cretions of  yellow  fever  patients,  rubbing  the  bubonic 
matter  of  plague,  and  other  inconsequent  or  ridiculous 
experiments,  showing,  that  whilst  they  have  just  suffi- 
cient discernment  to  be  convinced,  by  what  has  been 
done  and  written,  that  no  such  thing  exists  as  pesti- 
lential contagion,  they  are  very  far  from  being  fit  per- 
sons to  conduct,  upon  scientific  principles,   the  pro- 
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cesses  here  required,  or  to  explain  the  laws  of  epide- 
mic diseases. 

In  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Dr.  Seoane, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Health,  that 
if  I  would  write  a  critique  on  the  project  of  that  Com- 
iTiittee,  of  which,  although  one  of  the  framers,  he  had 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  demerits,  he  would 
present  it  immediately  to  the  Cortes ;  the  following 
observations  were  written,  translated,  and  presented, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  whose  labours  they  were  a  commentary  ; 
and  now  probably  lie  buried  in  their  archives. 

Observations  presented  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  in 
June  1822,  on  the  Project  of  a  Sanitary  Code 
prepared  by  their  Committee  of  Public  Health. 

In  offering  a  fourth  time  to  the  Cortes  some  obser- 
vations on  the  momentous  subject  of  sanitary  laws,  I 
am  not  apprehensive  that  I  shall  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing actuated  by  any  other  motive  than  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish  Nation, 
so  wortliy  of  the  admiration  of  mankind  by  her  mag- 
nanimous struggles  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue and  of  freedom,  or  of  entertaining  towards  her 
illustrioiis  Representatives,  any  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  the  highest  consideration  and  the  most  pro- 
found respect. 

It  may  be  received  as  some  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  these  sentiments,  that  I  have  as  a  volunteer,  at 
considerable  inconvenience  and  expense,  left  my 
country,  my  family,  and  my  affairs,  and  devoted  seven 
months  of  my  life  to  the  elucidation  of  the  fevers  of 
the    Peninsula :    1  have  returned  to  Madrid  to  place 
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my  views  on  the  subject  of  pestilential  contagion  ge- 
nerally, and  of  sanitary  laws  in  particular,  before  the 
National  Congress,  in  the  full  confidence  that,  as  an 
enlightened,  unbiassed,  and  independent  body,  they 
would  be  ready,  nobly  dismissing  prejudices  of  every 
kind,  and  even  disregarding,  in  such  a  case,  all  per- 
sonal considerations,  impartially  to  investigate  the 
important  questions  at  issue,  and  to  form  their  deci- 
sions solely  according  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
case.  Nothing  but  the  most  intimate  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  my  propositions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  intelligence  and  justice  of  my  judges  on  the  other, 
could  have  induced  me  to  embark  in  so  arduous  an 
undertaking.  The  result  of  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  ten  native  and  five  foreign  Physicians  at  Barcelona, 
was  the  complete  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  pesti- 
lential contagion,  as  it  regarded  the  fever  of  that  city 
in  1821,  in  a  Manifesto  which  will  be  remembered 
when  sanitary  laws  shall  cease  to  be  more  than  a 
matter  of  history*.  The  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent project  and  its  immediate  predecessors  evinces 
the  beneficial  effects  already  produced  by  that  docu- 
ment ;  and  relying,  as  I  do,  upon  the  omnipotence  of 
truth  over  unbiassed  and  enlightened  minds,  I  expect 
no  less  than  that,  on  the  discussion  of  the  project,  the 
Cortes  will  find  in  the  "  Exposition,"  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  present  to  them,  sufficient  grounds  for  its 
total  abandonment. 

Although  some  projects  may  be  worse  than  others, 
the  objections  which  I   feel  apply  to   all  projects   of 


*  For  the  names  of  these  physicians,  see  the  signatures  to  the 
Manifesto. 
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sanitary  laws.  I  am  well  aware,  from  long  experience, 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  can  plainly 
perceive  the  sources  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Committee  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  they  con- 
fess to  be  the  result  of  necessity  rather  than  convic- 
tion. "  It  was  indispensable,  they  say,  to  take  aside 
and  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  which  now  agitates 
diplomacy  no  less  than  medicine,  viz.  whether  the 
yellow  fever  be  contagious  and  importable,  or  not  .'* 
The  chiefs  of  both  parties  are  highly  respectable,  and 
all  of  them  allege  facts  which  they  think  make  in  their 
favour :  the  Committee  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  balancing  the  opposite  scales,  and  of  de- 
ciding; and,  leaving  polemical  discourses  to  academics, 
they  have  taken  the  safest  road  for  the  good  of  com- 
munities :  they  conclude  that  the  yellow  fever  is  con- 
tagious, and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  imported,  and 
in  that  they  follow  the  example  of  England,  of  France, 
and  even  of  America,  whose  rulers,  although  there 
are  among  them  strong  proselytes  of  the  opposite 
party  have  passed,  salutary  laws  founded  on  the 
affirmative."  * 


*  "  Erale  indispensable  tomar  un  partido,  y  resolver  el  ruidoso 
problema  que  hoy  agita  la  diplomacia,  quiza  no  m^nos  que  la  me- 
dicina:  a  saber,  si  la  fiebre  amarilla  es  6  no  contagioso  e  importable. 
Los  corifeos  de  ambos  partidos  son  muy  respetables  ;  todos  alegan 
hechos,  que  creen  terminantes  a  su  favor.  La  Comision  se  vi6 
en  el  apuro  de  tener  que  pesarlos,  y  decidirse  :  y  dejando  para  las 
academias  los  discursos  polemicos,  ha  tornado  el  camino  mas  se- 
guro  para  el  bien  de  los  pueblos.  Sienta  que  la  fiebre  amarilla 
induce  contagio,  y  que  es  capaz  de  importacion  :  y  en  esto  sigue 
el  ejemblo  de  la  Inglaterra,  de  Ja  Francia,  y  de  la  misma  America, 
que  teniendo  esforzados  proselitos  del  partido  opuesto,  no  obstante 
dictan  .sus  gobernantes  saludables  leyes  apoyados  en  la  afirmativa." 
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In  order  to  place  this  matter  on  its  proper  footing, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that,   for   some   time,   the 
doctrine  of  contagion  in  epidemic  diseases  has  wholly 
ceased  to  be  a  question  of  medicine,  of  fact,  or  even 
of  faith,  and  has  become  entirely  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  of  diplomacy.   The  proofs  which  I  have  at  various 
times  adduced,   of  the  non-existence   of  pestilential 
contagion,  and  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  sanitary 
laws,  (collected  as  into  a  focus  in  my  Exposition   to 
the  Cortes,)  have  amounted   to  a   demonstration  as 
complete  as  any  of  which  a  question  of  fact  is  suscep- 
tible. But  these  errors  being  subservient  to  the  views 
of  despotic  Governments,  or  of  Governments  wishing 
to  be  despotic,  my  demonstrations  have  been,  and  will 
be,  as  long  as  possible,  resisted  by  such  Governments. 
To  them   a  code  of  sanitary  laws  is  an  engine  of  de- 
spotism and  delusion,  both  for  internal  and  external 
purposes,  of  a  most  appropriate  and  destructive  kind. 
Under  these  points  of  view,  this  subject  is  even  more 
important  to  mankind  than  as  it  affects  life,  revenue, 
and   many  other  public    interests,  inasmuch  as  the 
independence  and  liberties  of  nations  are  superior  to 
all  other  considerations.  In  Section  XVI.  of  my  Expo- 
sition to  the  Cortes  (XXV.  of  the  present  work)  I  have 
taken  a  view  of  the  policy  of  Governments  generally, 
in  respect  to  this  matter ;  and  I  here  propose  to  con- 
sider the  subject  as  it  relates  to  Spain,  under  her  ac- 
tual circumstances. 

The  very  first  measure  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  the 
appointment  of  a  General  Direction  which  is  to  absorb 
the  power  of  Cortes,  King,  and  People,  is  not  only  a 
violation  of  the  Spanish  Constitution,  but  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  freedom  ;  nor  is  this  objection 
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in  the  least  removed  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
members,  as  has  been  done,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
from  nine  to  three.       This  General  Direction,  which 
is  to  have  the  power  of  isolating  or  incarcerating  the 
whole  nation  with  a  dash  of  the  pen,  is  to  be  under 
the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  Government.    Now, 
if  this  Minister  for  the   time   being  happens   to   be 
most  virtuous,  we  know  that  too  much  power  vitiates 
and  depraves  the  mind ;  and  if  he  be  already  vicious, 
he  may,  with  the  aid  of  such  machinery,  and  in  con- 
spiracy with  internal  or  external  enemies,  destroy  the 
nascent  liberties  of  the  State.    No  engine  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  for  this  purpose  than  a  Code  of  Sanitary 
Laws.     Had  these  laws  been   abolished  last  year  in 
Spain,  other  nations  would  have  bee{i  obliged  to  in- 
quire into  their  true  character,  and  to   abolish   them 
this   year;    there  would   consequently  have  been  no 
cordons  of  troops,  nor  foreign  support  to  Spanish  in- 
surgents, nor  even  any  insurgents  :  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  laws,  under  any  modification,  should  be 
maintained  in  force  even  for  one  year  longer,  who  can 
guaranty  that  they  will  not  be   one  of  the  principal 
means  employed  for  the  criminal  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  liberties  of  Spain  .^  Their  immediate  abolition, 
then,   besides   being   conformable  to   reason,  would 
greatly   diminish   the   chances   of  that  catastrophe ; 
whilst  to  vote  for  contagion  and  the  continuance  of 
sanitary  laws,  would  be   to  vote  for  a  continuance  of 
mortality,  expenditure,  and  insurrection  within  ;    of 
French   armies  permanently  on  the  frontiers,  and  of 
Spanish  armies  permanently  to  oppose  them  !    What 
important  consequences  of  a  contemptible  delusion! 
Upon  their  decision,  in  respect  to  this  most  moment- 
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ous  subject,  will  depend  perhaps  more  than  upon  any 
other  circumstance,  the  character  for  penetration  and 
patriotism,  which  the  Cortes  of  1822  will  enjoy  in 
history. 

From  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  question 
at  issue  to  the  world  at  large;  from  the  singular  ex- 
perience which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  acquire  on  the 
subject ;  from  the  political  aspect  which  in  various 
countries  it  has  of  late  almost  exclusively  assumed ; 
and  from  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  misrepresentation, 
which  are  incessantly  employed  in  order  to  mislead 
and  to  deceive,  I  am  led  to  hope,  from  the  liberality 
and  patriotism  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  of  their 
Committee  of  Public  Health,  that  they  will  regard 
with  indulgence  my  endeavours,  justified  perhaps  by 
the  researches  of  thirty  years,  to  indicate  the  sources 
of  the  errors  and  mistakes  into  which,  in  so  difficult 
a  matter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have 
fallen,  or  rather  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  they 
had  not  fallen  ;  they  are  errors  not  peculiar  to  Spain, 
but  for  ages  common  to  all  Christian  states. 

The  leading  error  on  the  part  of  the  Cortes,  which 
I  most  respectfully  take  the  liberty  to  indicate,  is, 
that  instead  of  first  appointing  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
in  epidemic  diseases,  they  should  have  taken  that  va- 
lidity implicitly  for  granted,  and  at  once  appointed  a 
Committee  to  prepare  the  project  of  a  Code  of  Sani- 
tary Laws,  founded  upon  the  bare  assumption  of  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine.  This  is  literally  constructing 
an  edifice  upon  an  imaginary  foundation. 

Another  error  was,  the  appointment  of  Physicians 
as  members  of  that  Committee ;  it  was  certainly  most 
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natural  to  suppose,  that  of  a  question  presumed  to  be 
medical,  physicians  should  be  the  most  competent 
judges ;  but  I  have  shown  that  the  question  of  con- 
tagion is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  which  has  been  so 
obscured  by  the  false  knowledge  of  the  medical 
schools,  that  physicians,  from  prejudices  of  education, 
are  necessarily  less  competent  judges  of  its  merits 
than  other  men.  It  has  in  reality  become  a  matter  of 
medical  faith,  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  medical 
judges.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  merits  of 
Islamism,  if  you  wished  to  obtain  the  truth  you  would 
not  appoint  a  Committee  composed  of  Mahommedans. 
But  I  do  not  limit  my  objection  to  contagionists  ;  for 
if  they  be  biassed  by  prejudice,  non-contagionists  may 
be  so  by  self-love.  If  it  be  indispensable  to  have  phy- 
sicians at  all,  the  only  chance  of  a  fair  investigation 
would  arise  from  the  appointment  of  an  equal  number 
of  each  opinion,  with  persons  not  of  the  profession  as 
umpires :  these  observations  are  of  course  general. 
The  very  respectable  physicians  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee,  upon  whose  project  I  am  animadvert- 
ing, will  not,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  injustice  to  think 
me  capable  of  personality. 

Let  me  now  advert,  with  entire  frankness  and  sin- 
cere respect,  to  the  sources  of  the  errors  of  the  Com- 
mittee.— 1.  It  could  only  have  been  owing  to  those 
prejudices  of  education,  and  to  that  false  knowledge 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  the  Committee  could 
have  been  betrayed  into  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  pestilential  contagion,  whilst  such  ample 
demonstration  of  the  contrary  was  before  them  ;  in  the 
Barcelona  Manifesto  of  the  fifteen  national  and  foreign 
physicians ;    in    my  '  Exposition '  addressed   to   the 
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Cortes,  &c. ;  and  more  circumstantially  still  in  my 
"  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting  epidemic  and 
pestilential  Diseases,"  &c, ;  all  of  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. — 2.  In  the  Introduction  to 
the  project  it  is  said  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
are  highly  respectable,  and  that  they  all  state  facts, 
making,  as  they  believe,  in  favour  of  their  doctrines. 
There  is  an  incorrectness  in  this  representation  which 
leads  to  considerable  misapprehension.  With  scien- 
tific conclusions,  personal  respectability,  although  de- 
sirable, has,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  to  do.  And 
with  respect  to  "  facts,"  the  advocates  of  contagion 
have  never  adduced  any  ;  and  considering  that  the  im- 
possibility of  the  existence  of  pestilential  contagion  has 
been  demonstrated,  they  could  never  have  had  any  to 
adduce.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  a  single  proved 
fact  would  have  been  conclusive  in  their  favour.  But 
their  statements,  voluminous  as  they  have  been,  have 
necessarily  consisted  of  nothing  else  than  vague  and 
unfounded  assertions.  3.  The  Committee  tell  us,  in 
effect,  that  they  have  decided  in  favour  of  contagion, 
not  because  they  had  any  proof  of  its  existence,  but 
because  they  found  themselves  in  the  predicament  of 
being  obliged  to  take  a  part;  and  because  they  thought 
that  of  contagion  the  safest  side  for  the  people.  Here 
I  must  presume,  from  their  not  being  all  translated  into 
Spanish,  that  the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to 
peruse  with  sufficient  attention  the  works  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  abided  by 
authority,  in  opposition  to  proof;  for  in  these  works 
it  is  shown,  by  proofs  positive,  negative,  analogical, 
circumstantial,  and  adabsiirdum,  not  only  that  sanitary 
laws  are  inefficient  for  their  proposed  ends,  but  that 

t2 
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by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  all  the  evils  incidental 
to  epidemic  diseases,  are  produced  by  these  very  laws, 
together  with  the  other  consequences  of  the  belief  in 
pestilential  contagion.     Can  we  then  look  closely  at 
the  effects  produced  by  that  belief,  and  by  these  laws, 
on  life,  liberty,  independence,  property,  science,  mo- 
rals, commerce,  navigation,  and  almost  all  the  public 
interests  of  States  ;  and  then  seriously  pronounce,  that 
the  decision  which  confirms  them   is    "  the  safest  for 
the  people?"     But,  whence  this  necessity  of  taking 
a  part?  Was  it  deemed  indispensable  that  there  should 
be,  at  any  rate,  a  sanitary  code  ?  Could  not  the  Com- 
mittee have  suspended  their  judgement,  and  referred 
back  to  the  Cortes  ?  And,  is  it  not  probable  that  they 
would  have  done  so,   had  there  not  been  so  many 
physicians  ?  Such  have  frequently  been  the  sources 
of  similar  mistakes  in  other  places,  and  particularly 
in  the  country  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong. 
In  England,  physicians,  and  for  the  most  part   such 
as  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  epidemic  diseases, 
were  appointed  Members  of  the  Boards  that  were 
nominated  to  draw  u  pre gulations  for  the  perform- 
ance of  quarantine.     There  happened  to  be  among 
them  one  physician  who  had  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  plague  ;    and  his  opinions,  in  opposition 
to  the    facts   which  he   had  himself  recorded,   were 
unfortunately    received   as   laws  by   his  colleagues. 
Dr.   P.   Russell,    the   physician  to  whom  I   allude, 
had  been  in  Turkey,  and   had   written  a    "  Treatise 
on  the  Plague,"  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  facts,  than  for  the  badness  of  its  rea- 
soning.     He  also  had  his  grand  project  of  a  central 
Board  of  Health,  or  *'  General  Directioji,''  of  which 
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he  himself  heing  the  greatest  or  only  authority  then 
existing  in  England,  on  the  subject,  would  of  course 
have  been  the  president.  Fortunately,  this  project, 
as  far  as  the  general  medical  direction  was  concerned, 
was  frustrated  ;  but  unfortunately  the  country  re- 
mained burdened  with  those  expensive,  pernicious, 
contradictory,  and  ridiculous  quarantine  regulations 
which  are  now  in  force  throughoutthe  British  do- 
minions. So  much  for  the  ambition  of  one  man,  and 
the  ignorance  of  his  colleagues,  twenty  years  ago. 
But  considering  the  advancement  of  the  world  in 
knowledge  since  that  period,  ought  not  such  mea- 
sures to  operate  as  a  warning,  rather  than  as  an  exam- 
ple, to  other  nations  ?  4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Committee,  although  they  think  it  necessary  to  take 
the  side  of  pestilential  contagion,  as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  "  the  safest  course  for  the  people,"  do  not 
once  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  any  proof  of  its 
existence.  In  such  a  matter,  ought  not  the  absence 
of  proof  of  existence  to  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of 
non-existence  ?  Thinking  it,  however,  necessary  to  say 
something  on  the  subject,  they  tell  us,  that  "  they  feel, 
or  perceive,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  occasioned  by  con- 
tagion, and  that  it  is  capable  of  importation ;  and  that 
in  this  they  follow  the  example  of  England,  France, 
and  America."  Example  is  no  argument :  and  pre- 
cedent is  a  reason  so  bad,  that  it  is  never  had  recourse 
to,  but  when  no  good  one  is  at  hand.  This  manner  of 
feeling  or  perceiving  contagion,  among  nations,  was,  as 
I  have  shown,  commenced  by  the  See  of  Rome  in  1547. 
Since  that  period,  nations  have  upon  trust  followed 
each  other  in  this  erroneous  course,  like  flocks  of 
sheep,  or  flights  of  wild-geese.     The  task  of  elucidat- 
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ing,  or  eradicating  error,  must  always  necessarily  be 
commenced  by  some  individual  or  nation.     If  autho- 
rity were   not  sometimes   disregarded,  no  pernicious 
institutions  would  ever  be  abolished,  nor  any  useful 
innovations  ever  established.     The  Inquisition  would 
still  have  existed  in   Spain  ;    and  we  should  not  now 
have  dared  to  talk  of  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  in  epidemic   diseases.     There  would  have 
been   no  popular  representation,  no  free  press ;  and 
the  miseries  of  the  people  would  have  still  continued 
to  increase  to  the  utmost  verge  of  their  capabiHty  of 
endurance.     But,  above  all  things,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  authority  proclaimed  as  a  motive  of  action,  in  an 
age  in  which  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  knowledge 
both  incites  and  demands  almost  perpetual  innova- 
tion, and  in  a  nation  still  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
Would  not  the  Committee  have  done  better  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Cortes  to  set  a  good  example  to  other 
nations  rather  than  to  imitate  their  bad  ones  ?  Would 
they  not  have  done  better  in  advising  them  to  abolish 
sanitary  laws,  after  the  example  of  New  Orleans,  than  to 
retain  them,  after  the  example,  partially,  of  other  States  ? 
5.  Although  it  is  to  all  codes  of  sanitary  laws  that  I 
object,  as  being  founded  on  delusion,  inefficient  for 
their  proposed  ends,  and  otherwise  highly  injurious 
to  nations,  it  may,  however,  be  useful  to  make  some 
animadversions  on  that  particular  project,  which  now 
lies  for  discussion  before  the  Cortes.    The  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  amount  to  no  more  than  39; 
those  of  the  Constitution   of  the  United  States   of 
Greece  only  to   110;  whilst  those  of  the  Sanitary 
Code  in  question  amount  to  400;  and  they  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  indefinitely  extended.  Of  such 
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a  code  it  may  be  said,  that  every  curtailment,  every 
diminution  of  its  severity  is  a  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  is  founded.  This  has  happened, 
in  several  instances,  to  the  present  project.  The  Com- 
mittee say  that,  raising  themselves  to  a  level  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  day,  they  have  adopted  various  prin- 
ciples which  were  not  developed  by  the  other  Com- 
mittee :  *'  Such  as  the  not  deeming  it  necessary  to 
direct  the  domestic  separation  of  the  sick  and  the 
healthy,  and  the  construction  of  the  five  new  lazaret- 
toes  which  were  proposed  ;  substituting  in  their  place 
the  idea  of  not  allowing  any  person  ill  of  a  contagious 
disease  to  remain  in  any  community  ;  and  that  la- 
zarettoes  of  cure  and  of  observation  should  be  always 
formed  of  huts  or  barracks  situated  in  the  country  and 
in  free  air."^  Is  not  all  this  an  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  .^  If  not,  what  does  it  mean  .^ 
And  would  it  not  have  been  more  candid,  as  well  as 
more  manly,  to  have  avowed  the  principle  of  this 
change  "^ 

The  general  direction  itself,  the  main  spring  of  the 
whole  machinery,  is  opposed  by  four  Members  out 
of  nine,  being  nearly  the  half  of  the  Committee  ;  and 
the  penal  part  of  the  code  by  three.  It  is,  I  under- 
stand, in  contemplation  to  allow  ten  days  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  place  declared  to  be  infected,  to  quit  it. 


*  "  Asi  es  que  no  ha  tenido  reparo  en  proscribir  las  incomu- 
nicaciones  domesticas  de  los  enfermos  y  sanos,  y  la  construccion 
de  los  cinco  nuevo  lazaretos  que  se  proponian  sustituyendo 
en  su  lugar  la  idea  de  que  no  permanezca  en  ningun  pueblo,  en- 
fermo  alguno  de  contagio  ;  y  de  que  los  lazaretos  de  curacion  y 
observacion  se  formen  siempre  de  chozas  6  barracas  situadas  en  el 
campo  y  al  aire  libre." 
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before  it  is  put  in  a  state  of  isolation.  I  do  not  know 
what  could  have  been  a  more  complete  renunciation, 
in  effect,  of  the  doctrine  upon  which  all  sanitary  codes 
have  hitherto  been  professed  to  be  founded.  In  these 
ten  days  the  whole  country  might  be  contagioned,  if 
contagion  existed.  Thus,  all  the  400  articles  being 
abandoned  in  succession,  each  article  withdrawn, 
would  be,  in  so  far,  a  diminution  of  error,  until,  by 
the  relinquishment  of  the  whole,  we  should  effect  a 
return  to  correct  principles.  The  whole  superstruc- 
ture being  shown  to  have  been  erected  on  an  imagi- 
ginary  foundation,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  each  of  the  400  articles  in  detail. 

The  authors  of  the  project,  indeed,  have  themselves, 
by  what  they  have  rejected  of  the  preceding  projects, 
in  effect  virtually  abandoned  pestilential  contagion  ; 
and  having  abandoned  it  in  effect,  why  seek  to  retain 
it  in  form  "i  By  as  much  as  has  been  rejected  of  for- 
mer projects,  this  one  has  increased  in  inconsistency, 
in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  diminished  in  mischief. 
But  by  what  has  been  added  of  original  matter,  if  it 
could  be  at  all  acted  upon,  it  would  be  rendered  pre- 
eminent both  in  inconsistency  and  mischief.  Former 
Committees  were  contented  with  providing  the  usual 
legal  life-preservers  of  bills  of  health,  quarantine,  la- 
zarettoes,  cordons,  bayonets,  isolation  of  the  sick,  and 
suspension  of  all  human  intercourse,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
with  a  view  to  alleviate  or  to  arrest  what  they  called, 
or  believed  to  be,  contagious  epidemics^  as  yellow 
fever,  and  the  plague  of  the  Levant ;  but  the  last 
Committee  have,  by  one  grand  sweep,  taken  all 
other  diseases,  as  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  even 
health  itself,  under  their  special  protection.   The  pro- 
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ject  of  the  Commission,  appointedby  the  Government 
in  1820,  states  its  objects  to'^  be  : — Art.  1.  '*  To  hin- 
der the  communication  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
both  hemispheres  of  the  Levantine  plague,  and  of  the 
American  plague,  vulgarly  called  yellow  fever,  and  of 
whatever  other  acute,  pestilential,  or  contagious  ma- 
ladies may  hegeyiei'atedin  foreign  countries."* — Art. 
2.  And  "  to  indicate,  prevent,  and  combat  the  causes 
which  produce  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  in  com- 
munities." f  In  the  project  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Health  of  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  of  1821-2, 
the  same  ideas  are  more  concisely  and  better  ex- 
pressed. Thus  the  objects  of  these  two  Committees 
(sufficiently  extensive  in  all  conscience)  were  limited 
to  the  prevention  of  supposed  acute ,  contagious, 
exotic  diseases  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  local  causes 
of  endemic  and  epidemic  maladies.  But  in  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Committee  of  Public  Health  of  the  present 
Cortes,  there  is,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  sanitary 
laws,  an  important,  a  fundamental,  and  a  complete 
change  ;  a  change,  which,  if  it  could  be  acted  upon, 
would  render  sanitary  laws  still  more  destructive  to 
communities: — Art.  1.  The  object  of  this  code  is 
*'  to  procure  for  the  Spanish  people  the  highest  health, 
and  for  Spain  the  highest  salubrity.'"  To  this  main 
object,  those  of  the  former  projects  are  here  made 


*  Alt.  1 .  "  Para  impedir  que  se  communiquen  a  los  dominios 
Espanoles  en  ambos  emisferos  la  peste  Levantina,  la  Americana, 
llamada  vulgarmente  fiebre  amarilla,  y  cualesquiera  otras  enfer- 
medades  pestilenciales  6  contagiosas  agudas  que  se  padezcan  en 
las  naciones  estrangeras." 

Art.  2.  "  Para  indagar,  ])rccaver,  y  combatir  lascausas  produc- 
tiva^  de  las  cnfennedades  endemicas  y  epidemical  de  los  pueblos.'' 
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only  secondary.  The  former  Committees  had  only 
two  strings  to  their  bow,  '*  acute,  contagious,  and 
exotic,"  and  "endemic  and  epidemic  maladies."  But 
as  if  apprehensive  of  the  failure  of  these  foundations, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Health  of  the  present  Cortes 
have  enlisted  into  the  service,  not  only  all  the  causes 
of  health  and  disease  among  men,  but  of  the  salubrity 
of  countries.  To  the  exotic,  they  add  an  indigenous 
contagion;  and  to  "  contagion"  they  add  the  terms 
"infection"  and  "  propagation."  Thus  fortified  in 
all  quarters,  they  flatter  themselves,  no  doubt,  that 
some  foundation  will  still  remain  for  their  code,  even 
when  that  of  pestilential  contagion  shall  be  wholly  re- 
nounced. The  acute  contagions  of  plague  and  yellow 
fever  being  disproved,  they  would  still  cling  as  a 
foundation  to  the  other  contagions  "  indigejious " 
and  ^'  exotic,'^  which  they  have  here  introduced;  and 
when  the  progress  of  knowledge  shall  have  annihi- 
lated this  foundation  also,  together  with  *'  infection  " 
and  "propagation,"  they  will  still  have  in  reserve,  the 
general,  or  rather  universal  objects  of  "procuring  for 
the  Spanish  people  the  highest  health,  and  for  Spain 
the  highest  salubrity,"  as  foundations  for  sanitary 
laws ! 

Let  me  give  due  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  this 
adoption.  It  is  a  master-piece  of  its  kind,  and  well 
calculated  to  refute  my  proposition,  that  "  sanitary 
laws  have  no  object,"  by  bringing  every  object  in  na- 
ture under  their  jurisdiction.  But  "  to  procure  for  the 
people  of  Spain  the  highest  health,  and  for  Spain  the 
highest  salubrity,"  by  means  of  a  general  direction, 
or  of  any  other  authority,  would  require,  of  course, 
besides  super-human    intelligence  on  their  part,  the 
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subjection  to  the  will  of  that  authority,  of  every  agent 
in  nature,  capable  of  acting  beneficially  or  injuriously 
on  the  body  of  man,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  order  to  effect  these  objects,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  three  Members  of  the  General  Direction 
should  be  endowed  both  with  complete  knowledge  of, 
and  complete  power  over,  all  the  elements  of  matter — 
all  the  operations  of  mind — all  remedies — food  of 
every  quality — drink  of  every  species — exercise  of 
every  kind — all  institutions,  public  and  private,  even 
that  of  matrimony  itself — arts — commerce — manu- 
factures  navigation — medicine  —  agriculture — the 

exact  sciences,  and  in  general  every  existing  branch 
of  knowledge,  every  public  measure,  and  every  act, 
even  the  most  secret,  of  every  individual.  But  these 
three  great  Directors,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  infinite  knowledge  and  power  which  they  must 
be  deemed  to  possess,  in  order  to  the  due  discharge 
of  the  functions  thus  allotted  to  them,  are  not  to  act 
in  all  cases  entirely  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  judgement,  for  that  might  possibly  be  not  quite 
infallible ;  but  by  the  unerring  and  approved  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  400  articles  of  the  project  of 
the  sanitary  code ! 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  enter  upon'  a 
serious  exposition  of  the  inexpediency  of  entertaining 
a  project,  in  itself  so  palpably  absurd,  and  in  the  exe- 
cution so  utterly  impossible.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
perceive  any  good  grounds  why  the  art  of  preserving 
public  health  should  be  made  matter  of  legislative  en- 
actment, any  more  than  the  arts  of  public  speaking, 
public  dancing,  public  walking,  public  singing,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.     And  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
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serving  that  I  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tions, which  have  been  made  in  this  case,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  ridicule,  which  is  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priate a  weapon  in  treating  of  ridiculous  doctrines  or 
practices :  Ridiculum  acri  fortius  ac  rnelius  ple- 
rumque  secat  res.  But  besides  the  high  authority 
of  Horace,  in  justification  of  this  mode  of  animadver- 
sion, that  appears  to  be  in  general  the  most  efficient 
method  of  treating  any  subject,  which  produces  the 
greatest  sum  of  conviction,  and  is  consequently  most 
condemned  by  opponents. 

The    singular,    extraordinary,    and    fundamental 
change,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  sanitary  laws,  in- 
troduced into  this  code,  I  must  presume  to  have  been 
adopted  in  consequence   of  the    discussions   which 
have  recently  taken  place  on  the  subject ;  but  before 
these  discussions  had   obtained  sufficient  maturity, 
and  probably  by  the  influence  of  the  physicians,  who 
are  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  Be- 
lieving the  question  to  be  a  medical  one,  and  regard- 
ing physicians  as  the  most  competent  judges   of  its 
merits,  the  Cortes  very  naturally  placed  them  in  pre- 
ference on  the  Committee.    1  have  since  endeavoured 
to  give  satisfactory  proof  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
entirely  one  of  fact ;   of  the  merits  of  which  physi- 
cians are,   from  prejudices  of  education,   necessarily 
the   least  competent,    because  the   least   unbiassed, 
judges :  and  probably  this  will  be  allowed  its  due 
weight  on  the  discussion  of  the  project,   if  it  should 
ever  come  to  be  discussed.     On   this  occasion   the 
non-medical  members  of  the  Committee  would  natu- 
rally have  been  disposed  to  defer  to  the  authority  of 
the  physicians,  and  the  physicians,  to  consider  them- 
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selves  entitled  to  that  deference.  Here  there  is  no 
blame  intended  to  be  attached  to  any  person.  The 
errors  have  been  common  to  Christendom.  The  whole 
blame  is  attributable  to  the  false  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  epidemic  diseases,  which  has  been  accumulating 
for  nearly  three  centuries  in  the  Medical  Colleges  and 
Schools.  It  was  Archigenes,  I  think,  who,  being 
asked  what  was  the  best  part  of  knowledge,  replied — 
**  To  "unlearn  that  which  is  nought."  It  is  also  the 
most  difficult.  To  say  that  the  physicians  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Health,  then,  in  forming  the 
project  of  a  code  of  sanitary  laws,  should  not  have 
been  able  suddenly  to  divest  themselves  of  the  pre- 
judices which  prevail  on  this  subject,  is  only  to  affirm 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  that  which  it 
has  cost  myself  upwards  of  thirty  years  to  accom- 
plish ;  viz.  to  unlearn  the  false  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  which  we  all  carry  away,  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
valuable inheritance,  from  the  Medical  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Some  persons,  who  are  convinced  by  my  reasoning, 
still  argue  that  the  innovations  which  I  propose  should 
be  gradually,  not  instantaneously,  adopted.  I  am  of 
a  very  different  opinion.  If  there  be  errors  and  illu- 
sions which  it  might  not  be  safe  suddenly  to  renounce, 
there  are  others  which  can  best  be  got  quit  of,  by  a 
coup'de-main,  as  opportunity  offers.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion is  the  fabric  of  sanitary  laws.  In  Spain,  at  this 
moment,  a  certain  concurrence  of  circumstances  ren- 
ders the  instantaneous  abolition  of  that  system  prac- 
ticable, not  only  without  exciting  a  murmur,  but 
even  with  applause.  But  should  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity be  lost,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  will 
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soon  recur ;  and  before  the  torch  of  general  know- 
ledge alone  can  dissipate  the  delusion,  it  may  yet  do 
much  mischief  in  the  world.  If  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  society,  sa- 
nitary laws,  if  universally  adopted,  might  go  a  great 
way  towards  restoring  general  ignorance  and  despo- 
tism, and  replunging  us  into  the  darkness  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

My  reasoning  on  the  subject  does,  or  does  not, 
amount  to  a  demonstration.  If  it  does  not,  my  facts 
may  of  course  be  easily  disproved  and  my  arguments 
readily  refuted.  But  if  it  does,  the  measures  which 
are  necessary  consequences  of  the  correctness  of  my 
conclusions,  ought  to  be  forthwith  adopted.  And 
what  should  hinder  their  immediate  adoption  "^  If 
the  Cortes  be  convinced,  is  not  that  enough  "^  What 
valid  obstacles  can  arise  in  other  quarters  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  sanitary  laws  in  Spain  .^  Would  the 
people  rise  in  insurrection  to  restore  them  .^  None, 
but  such  as  would  rise  to  restore  the  Inquisition  and 
every  other  species  of  despotism  !  What  would  the 
people  of  other  countries  say  "^  Would  they  not  say, 
"  Surely,  since  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, which  suffers  so  frequently  from  pestilences, 
have  been  convinced  that  contagion  is  not  their  cause, 
and  that  sanitary  laws  are  pernicious  to  communities, 
we  must  have  been  all  this  while  deluded  by  our  fears, 
ordeceived  by  our  physicians."  Would  they  not  de- 
sire instantly  to  follow  so  enlightened  and  noble  an 
example  ^  And  as  to  foreign  Governments  general 
ly,  could  this,  or  any  other  act  of  the  Cortes,  augment 
their  hostility  towards  the  beneficent  institutions  of 
Spain  .^     Whenever  it  may  suit  them   to   interfere 
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with  the  internal  affairs  of  that  renovated  kingdom, 
will  pretexts  be  wanting  ?  The  one  in  question  would 
be  at  once  too  flimsy  and  too  odious  a  pretext  to  be 
avowed.  Turkey  has  not  been  attacked  or  threatened, 
because  she  has  not  chosen,  and  has  even  refused  to 
adopt,  a  system  of  sanitary  laws.  But  if  powers  of 
an  undoubtedly  hostile  disposition  should  object  to 
the  abolition  of  sanitary  laws  in  Spain,  ought  not  this 
to  be  an  additional  reason  why  Spain  should  hasten  to 
abolish  them  ?  The  views  of  despotic  Governments 
are  well  known  to  be<lirected  (and  it  must  necessarily 
be  so  for  their  own  preservation)  to  the  destruction 
of  the  reformed  system  of  Spain.  They  are  well 
aware,  that  if  they  do  not  re-enslave  her,  she  will 
make  them  free.  In  general,  it  seems  to  be  a  good 
rule  of  conduct  to  adopt  measures  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  which  we  know  our  enemies  to  desire. 
Do  despotic  Governments  dread  and  deprecate  the 
abolition  of  sanitary  laws  ?  Assuredly.  And  can 
there  be  a  better  proof  that  this  abolition  would  con- 
tribute  to  consolidate  the  new  system  of  liberty  in 
Spain  ;  to  obviate  internal  disorders  *  ;  to  defeat  the 
nefarious  projects  of  her  external  enemies  ;  and  to 
transmit  the  Cortes  of  1822,  with  an  honourable  fame, 
to  distant  generations  .''  Did  this  destructive  system 
even  not  affect  so  injuriously  life,  revenue,  science, 
morals,  commerce,  navigation,  manufactures,  and  so 
many  others  of  the  best  interests  of  communities  ;  the 
duty  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  our  nature. 


*  Together  with  every  other  evil  incidental  to  pestilences,  de- 
moralization is  greatly  increased  by  the  system  of  sanitary  laws  ; 
and  consequently  disorder,  anarchy,  insurrection. 
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would  still  enjoin  its  prompt  and  formal  abolition  :  for 
if  liberty  and  the  Cortes  do  not  destroy  the  system  of 
sanitary  laws,  the  system  of  sanitary  laws  may  contri- 
bute to  destroy  liberty  and  the  Cortes. 

Considering  the  great  additional  light  which  has, 
during  the  present  Session,  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Cortes  will  now 
think  it  right  to  entertain  any  project  of  a  sanitary 
code,  until  the  validity  of  the  alleged  foundation  of 
such  code  be  first  investigated.  But  merely  to  post- 
pone discussion,  will  not,  should  the  ensuing  season 
prove  pestilential,  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  calami- 
ties incidental  to  the  operation  of  sanitary  laws  ;  since 
the  existing  regulations,  being  unrepealed,  would  re- 
main in  force  ;  and,  according  to  probable  estimates, 
100,000  lives,  and  800  millions  of  reals,  might  be 
the  sacrifice  to  Spain,  in  the  course  of  a  single  season. 

I  therefore  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to 
the  Cortes  the  expediency,  or  rather  the  indispensable 
necessity,  in  order  to  obviate  that  sacrifice,  of  a  formal 
repeal  during  the  present  Session  of  the  existing  sani- 
tary regulations ;  substituting  for  them  some  provi- 
sional measure,  as  perhaps  the  discretionary  authority 
of  Commissioners,  in  such  cities  or  provinces  as 
might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with  pesti- 
lence, until  the  whole  of  the  subject  should  undergo 
the  deliberate  revision  of  the  legislature. 

As  it  is  equallyagainst  the  interests  of  science  and  of 
legislation,  that  knowledge  should  remain  dormant  in 
the  archives  of  Committees,  or  that  it  should  be  served 
out  to  the  public  only  in  the  proportions  which  to  such 
Committees  may  seem  meet  (by  which  it  might  be  lia- 
ble to  be  misrepresented  or  misinterpreted);  and  as  it 
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is  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent, more  especially  that  communities  should  be  kept 
duly  informed  respecting  both  the  nature  and  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  or  regulations  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed  ;  I  would,  in  addition,  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  Cortes  the  two  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

1 .  That  they  would  be  pleased  to  direct  the 
Barcelona  Manifesto  of  fifteen  national  and 
foreign  physicians;  my  Exposition  concerning 
the  sanitary  laws,  &c.;  and  my  '  Results  of  an 
Investigation  respecting  epidemic  and  pesti- 
lential Diseases,'  &c.  (the  latter  being  pre- 
viously translated  into  Castilian),  together 
with  such  other  works  as  may  be  thought 
ci-propos  to  the  subject,  to  be  referred  to  a 
Committee,  not  however  composed  of  physi- 
cians, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
in  these  works  the  question  respecting  the 
existence  of  pestilential  contagion  be  irrefra- 
gably  decided  ;  or  whether  any  and  what 
further  measures  are  necessary  to  that  effect. 

2.  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  necessary  in- 
novations in  that  matter,  a  plan  should  be 
adopted  for  enlightening  the  people  in  gene- 
ral by  means  of  publications  adapted  to  com- 
mon comprehensions,  which  might  be  issued, 
perhaps,  in  the  form  of  an  '  Epidemic  Cate- 
chism,' under  the  authority  of  the  Municipah- 
ties,  or  any  other  of  a  competent  kind. 

Carlos  Maclean. 
Madrid,  Fonda  de  San  Fernando, 
June  15,  1822. 
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Subsequent  events  in  the  Peninsula  will  be  a  com- 
mentary on  the  justness  generally  of  the  preceding 
views.  Upon  the  presentation  of  the  foregoing  Cri- 
tique to  the  Cortes,  it  was  referred  to  their  Committee 
of  Public  Health.  Dr.  Seoane  having  previously  in- 
formed me  that  the  President,  Senor  Gomez  Becerra, 
had  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  examine  my  observations  (these  matters 
are  generally  decided  by  the  President  for  the  time 
being),  inquired  if  I  had  any  objections  to  their  being 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Health.  I  re- 
plied, "  By  no  means.  Having  written  them  solely 
for  the  public  good,  do  with  my  observations  whatever 
yon  think  in  that  view  most  expedient.  It  is  indeed 
not  the  most  consistent  thing  in  the  world  to  refer  re- 
marks to  the  persons  upon  whose  works  they  are  prin- 
cipally a  criticism.  But  I  have  a  full  reliance  that 
those  gentlemen  will  not  do  them  injustice  ;  and 
that  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  for  the  present 
disposed  of,  they  will  ultimately  produce  the  intended 
effect."  I  was  persuaded  that,  by  the  various  repre- 
sentations that  had  been  made,  and  the  various  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted,  the  subject  was  now 
so  far  elucidated  in  Spain,  that  if  all  projects  of  sani- 
tary laws  should  not  be  in  the  mean  time  abandoned, 
the  Cortes  would,  by  the  ensuing  session,  be  enabled 
to  come  fully  prepared  to  the  discussion,  and  that  the 
issue  would  probably  be  triumphant  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  science ;  and  I  now  feel  great  satisfaction  in 
reflecting  that  I  persevered,  contrary  to  many  sage 
and  friendly  advices,  in  stopping  at  Madrid  to  the  end 
of  the  session,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  avail  myself 
of  every  favourable  occurrence  for  the  promotion  of 
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the  object  of  my  journey.  At  present,  circumstances 
lead  me  to  entertain  the  pleasing  expectation,  that,  in 
no  long  time,  this  most  interesting  subject  will  un- 
dergo a  rigid  examination  by  the  Legislatures  of  Bri- 
tain and  America  at  least,  whose  example  must  neces- 
sarily be  followed  by  other  nations.  And  thus  the 
rare  phsenomenon  will,  I  trust,  be  presented  to  the 
world,  if  for  the  first  time,  of  nations  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  elucidation  and  adoption  of  correct  prin- 
ciples of  transcendent  importance,  and  of  universal 
applicability. 

On  the  approach  of  the  period  fixed  for  my  depar- 
ture from  Madrid,  I  was  presented,  by  the  Medical 
Academy  of  that  city,  with  a  diploma  enrolling  me  as 
one  of  their  members. 

The  Spanish  Government  were  also  pleased  to  con- 
fer on  me  the  honour  of  the  cross  of  Charles  III., 
which  was  notified  to  me  as  follows,  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior : — **  Government  of  the  Peninsula, 
Section  of  Beneficence  and  Health — I  have  of  this 
date  communicated  to  the  Minister  of  Grace  and 
Justice  as  follows  :  In  order  to  recompense  in 
some  manner  the  important  services  rendered  to 
humanity  by  the  English  physician,  Don  Carlos 
Maclean,  in  proceeding,  at  his  own  expense,  from 
London  to  Barcelona,  under  the  critical  circum- 
stances in  which  that  city  experienced  all  the  calami- 
ties of  the  yellow  fever,  with  the  philanthropic  object 
of  observing  the  nature  and  progress  of  that  malady ; 
and  in  also  presenting,  as  the  fruit  of  his  interesting 
investigations,  a  printed  Exposition,  manifesting  the 
principles  on  which  that  celebrated  Professor  founds 
his  opinion  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion  in  the 
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yellow  fever  ;  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  invest 
the  said  Don  Carlos  Maclean  with  the  cross  of  the 
Royal  and  distinguished  order  of  Charles  III.,  direct- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  his  Exposition  above  mentioned 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Direction  of  Studies 
for  their  opinion  in  a  matter  of  such  great  import- 
ance. By  order  of  His  Majesty,  I  communicate  this 
to  Your  Excellency,  that  you  may  take  such  measures, 
in  consequence,  as  belong  to  your  department.  By 
Royal  command,  I  transmit  this  for  your  information 
and  satisfaction.     God  preserve  you  many  years. 

(Signed)     "  Moscoso. 
"  Palace,  June  23d,  1822. 

"  SeFior  Don  Carlos  Maclean." 

Like  the  reference  of  Citizen  Chaptal  to  U Ecole  de 
Medecine  de  Paris,  and  of  the  British  Privy  Council 
to  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  this  consignment  of  my  Exposition  to  the 
*'  General  Direction  of  Studies"  would  be  attended 
with  any  advancement  of  the  inquiry.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  clearness  with  which  it  was  shown,  in  that 
work,  that  physicians  are,  of  all  others,  the  persons  to 
whom  a  reference  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  avoided, 
it  was  immediately  referred  by  that  "  Direccion  de 
Estudios"  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Madrid. 
There  being,  however,  no  remedy,  I  personally  can- 
vassed the  members,  that,  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  quit- 
ting Spain,  they  would  favour  me  by  making  their 
report  as  early  as  they  conveniently  could  ;  without  at 
the  same  time  entertaining  the  least  expectation  that 
it  would  be  either  favourable  or  argumentative.  From 
the  known  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Academy  on 
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this  subject,  there  was  no  probability  of  their  devi- 
ating from  the  received  notions  ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  it  would  have  been  useful  to  the  investi- 
gation to  have  been  in  possession  of  their  dictum,  and 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  founded,  whatever 
these  might  be.  This,  however,  was  but  a  subordi- 
nate and  a  mere  pro  forma  reference,  for  the  real 
investigation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cortes ;  and, 
fortunately  for  the  truth,  there  was  with  them  an  effi- 
cient responsibility,  which  did  not  attach  to  the  agents 
of  the  Executive,  or  to  the  bodies  whom  it  might 
consult ;  and  my  representations,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  postponement  in  June  of  the  discussion  of  the 
project  of  the  code  of  sanitary  laws,  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  debate  upon  its  being  presented  in 
October,  and  from  its  ultimate  fate,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  Legislature.  But  the  ses- 
sion being  ended,  there  appeared  to  be  no  further 
object,  connected  with  this  inquiry,  for  my  remaining 
in  Madrid  ;  and  I  quitted  that  city  on  the  12th  of 
July  1822.  I  have,  since  that  period,  repeatedly  ap- 
plied to  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  Report  of  the 
Direction  of  Studies,  or  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ; 
but  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  or  even  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  had  been  made.  This  could  not 
have  arisen  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
for,  from  the  period  of  the  reference  to  the  *'  Direc- 
cion de  Estudios,"  to  that  of  the  Cortes  and  Govern- 
ment quitting  Madrid,  a  complete  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed.  Nor  could  it  have  been  owing  to  the  little 
importance  attached  to  the  subject ;  for  no  subject 
can  be  more  interesting,  in  Spain,  than  that  of  the 
sanitary  laws.     The  probability  is,   that,   the  Report 
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being  in  the  true  orthodox  style,  its  authors,  like  the 
authors  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  to  the 
Privy  Council  upon  the  same  subject,  were  sensible 
that  it  could  not  bear  the  light,  and  still  less  an  accu- 
rate dissection,  and  therefore  used  their  influence  with 
the  Government  to  suppress  it,  as  the  majority  of  the 
French  Medical  Commissioners  to  Barcelona  had 
suppressed  their  Reports,  after  one  had  been  put  in 
circulation  and  another  promised ;  so  that,  when  I 
passed  through  Paris  in  August  1822, 1  could  not  have 
procured  a  sight  of  even  that  which  had  been  printed, 
had  not  Mr.  Galatin,  the  Envoy  of  the  United  Slates, 
favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  a  copy  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Pariset ;  from  the  contents 
of  which  it  was  very  clearly  to  be  deduced,  that  its 
suppression  was  one  of  the  most  discreet  acts  con- 
nected with  the  proceedings  of  that  Commission. 
Intrigue  has  been  throughout  the  favourite,  and  I  may 
say  almost  the  only,  weapon  of  my  opponents.  But 
even  of  that  they  will  soon  be  disarmed.  In  this  re- 
spect I  found  a  remarkable  difference  between  Madrid 
and  Barcelona. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

DEBATE  OF  THE  OOllTES  ON  REJECTING  THE  PROJECT 
OF  A  CODE  OF  SANITARY  LAWS  OF  THEIR  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

''A  Senate  House  wherein  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat 
consulting  always  for  the, people." — 1  Maccab.  viii.  15. 

Presidency  of  SeTior  Salvato  (one  of  the  Deputies 
for  Catalonia). 

On  the  19th  of  October  1822,  the  Cortes  proceeded 
to  the  discussion,  in  its  totality,  of  the  project  of  the 
Sanitary  Code. 

Sr.  Isturiz  (Deputy  for  Cadiz).  I  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  this  Code,  because  there  are  many  reasons 
with  which  it  may  be  combated  ;  and  upon  the  whole 
it  appears  to  me  that  its  dispositions  are  not  appro- 
priate, seeing  that  it  is  not  known  to  a  certainty,  whe- 
ther the  maladies  which  are  its  objects  be  contagious 
or  not.  But  passing  over  that  question,  and  suppos- 
ing that  contagion  really  exists,  and  that  there  is  a 
necessity  of  employing  means  to  obviate  it,  I  think 
that  in  such  case  we  ought  to  have  recourse  to  reme- 
dies more  fitting  and  of  another  kind.  Having  re- 
sided in  a  sea-port  town,  which  suffered  from  yellow 
fever  before  any  other  part  of  Spain,  I  know  by  ex- 
perience the  inefficiency  of  many  of  those  measures 
called  sanitary.     When  in  the  year  1800  that  fever 
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appeared  in  Cadiz,  notwithstanding  we  had  a  Captain- 
general,  who  exercised  the  most  despotic  authority, 
all  who  chose  entered  and  went  out  of  the  city,  and  I 
was  one  of  those  who  then  entered,  and  thus  speak 
from  personal  experience. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  subsequent  years, 
in  which  the  fever  prevailed,  and  this  very  year  a  la- 
zaretto has  been  constructed  in  a  place  called  the 
Aguada,  from  which,  notwithstanding  it  was  guarded 
by  troops  of  the  line,  forming  a  rigorous  Cordon, 
every  person  who  pleased  vvent  out,  ana  in  fifteen 
days  they  all  disappeared.  If  the  Cortes  admit  this 
project,  which  in  my  conception  goes  to  create  a  new 
sanitary  nation  within  the  Spanish  nation ;  if  they 
approve  of  a  Code  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
into  effect,  since  its  provisions  have  the  same  defect 
with  all  preceding  ones,  together  with  that  of  being 
highly  complicated,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  will 
have  decreed  a  thing  entirely  useless  and  very  oppres- 
sive. Individual  interest  will  always  be  repugnant  to 
measures  which  are  contrary  to  sound  reason  and  to 
the  principles  of  justice:  besides,  the  project  in  ques- 
tion is  immensely  expensive,  and  I  must  think  that 
when  the  Committee  formed  it,  they  did  not  bear  in 
mind  the  state  of  the  nation,  and,  that  when  it  cannot 
maintain  Guarda  Costas,  so  necessary  under  many 
points  of  view,  still  less  can  it  afford  to  maintain  the 
establishments,  and  to  incur  the  expense  proposed  by 
the  Committee. — The  orator,  after  some  further  re- 
flections, concluded  by  declaring  that  the  project,  which 
from  the  severity  of  its  provisions  appeared  to  be  traced 
by  the  pen  of  a  Draco,  did  not  in  any  manner  meet 
with  his   approbation,   since   it   could   produce   only 
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mischief  and  discontent,  witliout  any  one  positive 
good  or  advantage. 

Sr.  Pedralvez  (a  physician,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Health,  and  their  reporter).  The 
preceding  speaker  has  opposed  the  project  which  is 
under  discussion,  and  I  believe  that  his  objections 
may  be  resolved  into  the  following  questions :  1 . 
Whether  there  be  contagion  or  not  ?  2.  Whether, 
supposing  contagion  to  exist,  it  is  to  be  obviated  by 
the  means  pointed  out  in  this  Code,  or  by  different 
and  opposite  means  ?  3.  Whether  these  means  be 
adequate  to  the  object  sought  ?  4.  Whether  the 
laws  of  this  Code  be  conformable  to  the  dictates  of 
general  utility  ?  and  5.  Whether  the  expenses  which 
are  to  be  incurred  by  their  observance,  be  conformable 
to  the  situation  of  the  State  ? 

The  first  question  is  the  most  interesting,  viz.  Whe- 
ther there  be  or  be  not  contagion  ?  because  if  there 
be,  sanitary  means  are  indispensable ;  if  there  be  not, 
it  is  necessary  to  renounce  all  projects  of  a  Sanitary 
Code.  In  examining  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  state  what  the  word  contagion  means  ;  towards 
which,  it  is  indispensable  to  explain  the  signification 
of  two  other  words,  which  may  be  allied  to,  and  con- 
founded with  it,  viz.  endemic  and  epidemic.  An  en- 
demic disease  is  one  that  is  contracted  by  the  natives 
of  a  country,  from  causes  permanently  existing  in  it, 
but  which,  although  it  may  be  translated  to  another 
country,  is  not  propagated ;  and  an  epidemic  malady 
is  one  that  is  contracted  by  the  natives  of  a  country, 
not  from  a  vice  permanent  or  inherent  in  it,  but  from 
external  causes,  and  when  translated  to  other  coun- 
tries, does  not  occasion  sickness  among  its  inhabit- 
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ants;  but  a  contagious  malady  is  one,  which  con- 
tracted in  any  country,  attacks  individuals  of  other 
countries,  having  a  disposition  to  receive  it ;  so  that  in 
this  sense  contagion  maybe  caWed propagation. 

Contagion  has  defenders,  and  it  has  also  great  op- 
ponents ;  but  although  weighty  arguments  have  been 
alleged  in  favour  of  this  latter  opinion,  the  opposite 
one  has  also  been  sustained  with  strong  reasons, 
amongst  which  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  disposi- 
tions under  which  the  evolution  of  yellow  fever  or 
contagion  takes  place  in  any  country,  are  humidity, 
absence  of  ventilation,  and  want.  The  yellow  fever 
was  unknown  in  Spain,  until  by  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  a  communication  was  established  between 
the  people  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  from  whence  it  came.  At  Cadiz,  it  was 
from  thence  that  this  pestilence  manifested  itself  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  1730,  and  returned  in  1731. 
And  when  was  that  ?  When  the  light  expeditions  of 
Continental  Spain  with  America  commenced.  The 
second  which  afflicted  Spain  was,  when  our  commerce 
commenced  with  the  United  States,  which  occasioned 
the  increase  of  that  evil.  It  was  introduced  into 
some  parts  of  Spain  at  the  epochs  mentioned,  because 
the  precautions  were  abandoned,  which  prevented  its 
introduction  and  importation. 

I  have  shown  that  hitherto  the  yellow  fever  has  not 
been  generated  in  Spain,  but  has  come  from  America, 
and  has  been  introduced  when  measures  have  not  been 
taken  to  obviate  it.  When  good  precautions  are 
adopted,  the  fever  is  not  evolved  in  any  country, 
although  it  should  have  all  the  dispositions  necessary 
for  the  introduction  of  contagion ;  but  when  they  are 
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wanting  or  neglected,  it  is  communicated  to  places 
very  distant  from  the  sea,  as  happened  in  Spain  with 
respect  to  Cordova  and  La  Carlotta,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  foreign  physicians,  who  maintain  the  fever 
to  be  littoral,  and  incapable  of  extending  beyond  three 
leagues  from  the  coast. 

It  was  also  for  want  of  precautions  that  very  airy 
and  most  healthy  places,  as  the  Rambla,  Jimena, 
San  Roque,  and  the  Puerta  de  Santa  Maria,  were  af- 
flicted with  this  malady  ;  whilst,  by  observing  these 
precautions,  other  unhealthy,  ill-aired,  and  even 
marshy  and  low  places,  as  Chipiona,  remained  free 
from  it.  Similar  precautions  preserved  San  Lucar 
and  Puerto  Real  from  1800  to  1820;  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  last  place,  by  suspending  its  disposi- 
tions in  the  confidence  of  safety  from  its  situation, 
opened  its  gates  to  contagion. 

Let  us  prove  more  clearly  the  existence  of  conta- 
gion, by  showing  that  this  malady  is  also  communi- 
cated in  free  air.  In  1785,  two  English  frigates  took 
two  French  frigates  with  the  fever :  they  were  in  the 
open  sea  ;  and,  notwithstanding,  of  fourteen  seamen 
sent  to  man  the  prizes,  nine  fell  victims  to  the  conta- 
gion, and  the  five  remaining  died  of  it  in  Halifax : 
hence  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  air,  or  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  many  have  sought  to  maintain,  which  pro- 
duces this  malady,  but  that  it  is  a  malady  which  goes 
with  the  subject  itself.  It  is  a  malady  which  possesses 
the  grand  property  of  regenerating  itself  by  being 
produced  in  the  manner  of  a  species  of  seed  whichy 
under  a  given  disposition,  develops  itself  rapidly . 

I  have  given,  as  I  think,  strong  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  contagion ;  the  mode  of  obviating  it  has  been 
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taught  by  experience.  In  Barcelona,  many  persons 
have  kept  free  from  this  malady  by  avoiding  commu- 
nication with  the  sick :  by  this  isolation,  great  num- 
bers have  preserved  themselves  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
contagion.  In  the  very  port,  and  in  the  garden  of 
St.  Beltran,  they  kept  free  from  it.  The  guard  of 
the  Lantern  remained  constantly  at  its  post,  without 
permitting  itself  to  be  relieved,  and  preserved  itself  by 
the  same  precautions ;  the  House  of  Charity  in  Bar- 
celona, and  some  convents  contiguous  to  the  General 
Hospital,  which  was  full  of  the  contagion,  remained 
exempt  by  means  of  similar  dispositions :  the  con- 
trary happened  in  the  Convent  of  Penitent  Monks, 
who,  actuated  by  charity,  preserved  various  furniture 
of  some  citizens,  by  which  they  introduced  the  fever 
into  their  house  :  thus,  cutting  off  communication  is 
one  of  the  legal  dispositions  inculcated  in  this  Code. 

The  preceding  speaker  has  said,  that  although  the 
existence  of  contagion  were  certain,  it  could  not  be 
obviated  by  this  Code,  since  fear  has  a  great  share  in 
its  propagation.  I  believe  I  can  reply  to  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  by  facts.  Children,  who  have  no  fear,  and 
women,  who  have  much,  present  the  most  convincing 
answer :  children  without  fear  die  of  the  fever,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  among  women  is  always  pro- 
portionally less.  Contagion,  then,  is  not  the  offspring 
of  fear ;  but  something  real  and  existing. 

The  former  speaker  has  also  said,  that  the  laws 
which  form  this  Sanitary  Code  are  harsh  and  cruel, 
and  as  if  they  had  been  written  with  the  pen  of  a 
Draco.  What  I  shall  say  is,  that  the  pen  which  has 
written  those  laws  was  directed  by  the  hand  of  a  sub- 
ject into  whose  heart  no  sentiments  of  inhumanity 
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have  entered,  and  that  they  were  dictated  above  all 
things  by  the  love  of  humanity.  I  know  that  there  is 
severity  in  the  dispositions  of  the  project ;  but  I  also 
know  that  there  ought  to  be  a  little  rigour  amongst 
mild  regulations,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks 
adored  Jupiter  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  Pluto  the  God 
of  Hell,  that  the  former  might  favour  and  the  latter 
not  hurt  them.  The  laws  are  harsh,  says  he;  and 
wherein  does  the  harshness  consist  ?  He  will  answer 
me,  What  greater  harshness  than  to  condenni  to 
death  the  persons  who  infringe  those  laws  ?  Will  he, 
then,  who  is  the  cause  that  a  whole  province,  or 
a  whole  kingdom,  is  overrun  with  contagion,  expiate 
his  crime  by  the  small  sacrifice  of  his  life  ?  If  we 
owe  life  to  society,  if  society  has  a  right  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  whoever  occa- 
sions the  death  of  a  great  number  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it  ought  to  forfeit  his  life  ? 

According  to  the  argument  of  the  preceding  speak- 
er, he  who  transgresses  a  sanitary  law  may  allege  that 
he  does  no  more  than  follow  the  impulses  of  instinct, 
than  obey  the  propensities  of  nature.  But  is  he  who 
commits  a  robbery  on  the  highway,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  necessities,  to  escape  with  impunity  on  account  of 
the  motive  by  which  he  is  actuated  ?  No,  sir ;  since, 
if  he  who  prejudices  another,  whatever  be  the  motive 
which  actuated  him,  is  punished  in  proportion  to  the 
individual  grievance,  is  there  not  greater  reason  to  pu- 
nish him  who  has  done  mischief  to  many  ?  Thus, 
then,  this  law  is  just  and  wise,  since  it  obviates  crimes, 
and  consefjuently  the  'nischiefs  of  the  malady,  and  be- 
cause the  contagioned  would  prefer  an  uncertain 
death  from  disease,   to  a  certain  death  by  the  law. 
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Seiior  Isturiz  has  also  said  that  these  means  are  im- 
practicable ;  and  I  ask,  In  what  consists  the  impracti- 
cability ?  Does  this  plan  chance  to  include  any 
impossibility  to  impede  its  execution  ?  Does  the 
want  of  means  happen  to  be  one  of  them  ?  But,  sir, 
when  the  end  is  necessary,  the  means  are  indispen- 
sable. And  now  I  come  to  the  last  objection  of  the 
preceding  speaker.  This  Honourable  Gentleman 
says,  that  a  great  expenditure  is  organized  ;  but 
although  in  effect  a  great  expenditure  should  be  occa- 
sioned, if  it  be  necessary  to  the  nation  to  incur  it  for 
its  preservation,  it  ought  not  to  be  refrained  from, 
considering  the  high  importance  of  the  subject. 

1  conclude,  then,  by  requesting  the  Gentlemen  who 
endeavour  to  impugn  this  project,  to  reflect  on  the 
sacred  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  which  is  no  other 
than  to  procure  for  Spaniards  the  highest  health,  and 
for  the  Spains  the  highest  salubrity ;  and  to  prevent 
the  generation,  introduction,  or  spreading  in  Spain, 
of  any  disease  suspected  of  infection,  propagation,  or 
contagion,  whether  of  the  country  or  indigenous,  or 
foreign  or  exotic. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  question  of  the  day  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
medical  question,  since  there  have  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  experiments  to  prove  that  the  fever 
is  not  contagious.  Consequently  the  Government 
cannot  excuse  themselves  from  adopting  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  are  practised  by  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe,  until  that  be  proved  in  an  incon- 
trovertible manner.  Thus  then  the  Government  is 
of  opinion,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  code  capable  of 
preventing  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  this 
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class  of  maladies.  I  shall  not  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  medical  part  of  the  project  with  which  the 
Cortes  is  occupied  ;  but  shall  limit  myself  to  speak- 
ing of  the  organization  of  the  Juntas  of  Sanidad,  and 
of  the  authorities  which  are  to  be  engaged  in  this  im- 
portant department.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
General  Direction  of  Public  Health,  composed  of  three 
individuals,  endowed  each  with  40,000  reals,  upon 
whom  depend  other  officers,  whose  allowances  are  not 
yet  fixed ;  and  this  direction  is  to  report  to  Govern- 
ment upon  every  thing  depending  upon  the  health 
department.  This  method  is  unfavourable  to  the 
quickness  of  dispatch  necessary  in  matters  of  such 
urgency;  and  there  is  besides  no  need  to  create  func- 
tionaries for  the  performance  of  duties,  which  can  be 
discharged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  whose 
sections  there  ought  to  be  persons  conversant  in  this 
department. 

Moreover  this  Junta  is  depressive  of  the  authority 
of  Government,  because  it  is  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  petitioning  them  for  information,  and  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  pass  to  them  whatever  it  receives. 
Its  authority  is  at  the  same  time  limited  in  respect  to 
filling  up  the  offices  of  Directors,  since  the  Govern- 
ment only  nominates  for  the  first  time  those  who  are 
to  compose  the  Direction ;  but  in  future  the  Members 
themselves  are  to  propose  three  fit  and  proper  persons 
in  the  respective  classes  in  which  the  vacancies  shall 
occur,  from  among  whom  the  Governmentis  to  choose 
the  persons  whom  it  thinks  best.  This  disposition,  to 
the  extent,  as  I  have  said,  of  depressing  the  authority  of 
Government,  is  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  which 
does  not  recognise  this  ternary  mode  of  election,  ex- 
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cepting  for  the  Magistracy.  This  Junta  has  besides 
the  very  serious  defect,  in  my  opinion,  of  having  at 
its  order  a  portion  of  subaltern  Juntas,  which,  if  they 
may  be  necessary  when  the  nation  is  infected  with 
fever,  I  cannot  think  fitting  when  that  evil  does 
not  exist :  besides,  it  would  be  to  create  a  new  au- 
thority. 

The  legal  part  of  this  regulalion  is  also,  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  Government,  not  so  mild  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;  since,  although  punishment  is  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  evil  which  may  be  occasioned,  those 
cases  are  excluded  in  which  delinquency  arises  from 
ignorance. 

In  the  conception  of  Government,  it  is  fitting  that 
there  should  exist  a  sanitary  code;  but  it  does  not  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  the  Direction  proposed  as 
convenient,  or  that  the  subaltern  Juntas  should  pos- 
sess the  character  of  perpetuity  which  is  sought  to  be 
given  to  them.  The  functions  which  are  confided  to 
the  Direction  may  be  performed  by  the  Sections  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  which,  in  the  degree  that 
it  is  convenient,  is  also  economical,  since,  in  this 
manner  new  creations  of  offices,  and  consequently  an 
increase  of  burden  to  the  nation,  would  be  avoided. 
All  these  inconveniencies  would  result  if  the  Cortes 
was  to  conform  to  the  proposition  of  the  Committee. 

Sr.  Pedralvez  defends  the  Report  from  the  imputa- 
tions of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Article  10  of 
the  3rd  Chapter  says,  that  "  the  General  Direction 
shall  depend  directly  upon  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior." He  therefore  denies  that  it  curtails,  in  any 
respect,  the  authority  of  Government ;  but  affirms,  on 
the  contrary,   that  by  supplying  it  with  "  a  consulta- 
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live  facultative  Junta,"  which  shall  prevent  its  falling 
into  error,  and  enable  it  to  carry  into  effect  the  mea- 
sures traced  by  it,  without  the  molestation  of  labour 
and  meditation,  it  confers  upon  Government  great 
advantages.  The  Direction,  far  from  diminishing  the 
authority  of  Government,  would,  Uke  an  additional 
wheel,  give  fresh  strength  and  fresh  lightness  to  the 
machine. 

His  Excellency  has  also  said,  that  this  Direction 
would  be  very  expensive,  even  if  composed  of  only 
three  individuals  :  but  he  must  have  heard  that  in  a 
very  enlightened  nation,  France,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  a  Direction  of  Public  Health  should  be  composed 
Q){  fifteen  Members.  The  Committee  has  therefore,  in 
this  matter,  adopted  a  very  economical  course.  Posts, 
Lotteries,  &c.,  have  their  Directions.  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  per  chance  less  interesting  to 
the  Nation  .^  Moreover  the  Direction  proposed  is 
merely  consultative,  and  without  it  la  Sanidad  can 
never  be  well  organized,  since  although  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  Secretaries  of  State  be  great,  they  can- 
not be  equal  to  an  affair  so  delicate. 

Far  from  being  a  burden,  as  has  been  affirmed,  I 
say  that  this  Junta,  at  least  hereafter,  will  be  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  that  they  will  defray  their 
own  expenses  out  of  the  sanitary  funds. 

Although  the  public  health  might  be  preserved 
without  this  Direction,  it  could  not  be  preserved  with 
the  same  perfection  ;  for  let  us  undeceive  ourselves, 
Senors,  it  happens  with  contagion  as  with  birds ;  we 
may  catch  them  in  their  nests  ;  but  when  fledged 
they  fly :  and  thus  I  think  that  the  Committee  could 
not  have  better  accomplished  their  object. 
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Sr.  Alvarez  (D.  Elias).  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
previous  to  discussing  this  project  we  ought  to  have 
examined  the  question  whether  yellow  fever  he  con- 
tagious, or  not ;  for  besides  the  opinions  of  many  phy- 
sicians and  ihustrious  men,  a  Manifesto  was  presented 
to  the  Cortes  in  the  last  Session,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion,  and 
even  the  Committee  itself,  it  appears  to  me,  are  not 
unanimous  on  this  point.  Finally,  the  fact  is,  that 
the  question  concerning  the  contagion  or  non-conta- 
gion of  yellow  fever  is  not  resolved  ;  and  seeing  that 
a  sanitary  code  is  presented  to  us,  all  the  articles  of 
which  are  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence 
of  contagion,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  approved,  but  that  ive  ought  to  examine  the  afore- 
said prelhnmary  question . 

In  all  his  discourse  Senor  Pedralvez  has  given  us 
no  evident  proofs  of  the  existence  of  contagion,  and 
the  Committee  says  that  the  most  secure  path  to  keep 
the  people  free  from  contagion  is  to  adopt  these 
means  ;  but  seeing  that  various  classes  of  lazarettoes, 
of  quarantines,  and  of  sanitary  Cordons,  even  to  three, 
are  proposed  to  us,  I  can  do  no  less  than  say  that 
these  laws  are  cruel,  and  that  themselves  conduce  to 
contagion,  since,  besides  other  inconveniencies  which 
would  arise  from  their  execution,  one  would  be,  that 
they  would  be  eluded,  and  for  that  reason  alone  I  con- 
sider the  project  as  useless. 

Sr.  Seoane  (a  physician,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Health).  I  would  with  much 
pleasure  have  first  entered  on  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  contagion,  if  the  last 
speaker  had  not  attacked  the  project  with  opinions  in 
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favour  of  its  non-existence.  It  is  true  that  this  ques- 
tion is  not  decided  ;  it  is  true  that  physicians  are  not 
in  accord  upon  this  point,  nor  are  even  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  Committee ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we 
all  united,  when  it  was  agitated,  whether  means  for 
preventing  it  should  be  adopted,  or  not.  I  myself  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  does  not  exist ;  but  since 
among  so  many  experiments  which  all  Governments 
should  direct  to  be  made  on  this  particular,  we  are  yet 
not  instructed,  ought  we  to  abandon  sanitary  means  ? 
To  the  present  moment  this  point  has  not  been 
taken  into  consideration,  and  nothing  more  has  been 
done  than  to  authorize  the  Municipalities  to  adopt  all 
such  means  as  they  might  think  useful  without  any 
restriction ;  but  in  the  Committee  there  are  horrid 
documents,  showing  to  what  a  height  despotism  had 
reached  in  respect  to  sanitary  means :  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  Deputy  coming  from  Barcelona  had  to  suffer 
^2;(?  quarantines  from^t'^  different  Juntas  of  Sanidad, 
before  arriving  at  Madrid.  And  if  this  happened  to 
a  Deputy,  what  vexations  must  other  individuals  have 
suffered  !  Thus,  what  is  necessary  to  determine,  is, 
means  that  shall  shorten  the  contagion,  without  op- 
pressing the  unfortunate.  The  sanitary  code  presented 
by  the  Committee  is,  in  truth,  very  extensive,  and  it 
has  been  called,  by  one  of  the  preceding  speakers,  an 
excessive  code  of  regulations  :  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  the  Committee  to  have  presented  only 
bases  ;  that  is,  to  have  presented,  for  example,  an  ar- 
ticle, establishing  that  no  vessel  should  sail  without 
a  patent,  forming  afterwards  a  regulation  concerning 
this  measure,  and  so  on  of  the  rest.  But  as  the  Go- 
vernment recommended  the  urgency  of  this  code,  on 
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which  it  presented  a  project  to  the  Cortes,  the  Com- 
mittee found  themseh'es  under  the  necessity  of  propo- 
sing measures  to  the  Cortes,  which,  if  they  think  that 
they  ought  to  be  reduced,  the  Committee  will  feel  no 
inconvenience  in  reducing:. 

It  has  been  said,  that  this  code  is  impracticable, 
and,  in  effect,  I  believe  that  it  would  share  the  fate 
of  other  measures;  since  I  see  that  the  more  the  Cortes 
have  persisted  that  there  shall  be  no  contraband, 
the  more  incessant  it  has  become.  But  I  would  ask, 
Because  the  authorities  have  not  employed  sufficient 
energy  in  causing  these  measures  to  be  carried  into 
effect,   are  we  therefore  to  have  no  sanitary  laws  ? 

It  has  always  been  objected,  that  it  would  be  very 
costly.  But  the  Committee  have  done  no  more 
than  the  Commission  of  Government  had  proposed 
in  the  preceding  Cortes,  in  its  project  of  establishing, 
among  many  other  things,  a  Direction  of  Public  Health. 
In  that  project,  much  more  extensive  attributes  were 
bestowed  on  the  Direction.  Moreover,  the  Committee, 
distrusting  themselves,  called  upon  the  former  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  carry 
into  effect  the  regulations  of  sanidad,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  consultative  Junta,  and  he  answered 
in  the  negative.  Until  now  the  expenses  have  been 
great  in  the  sanitary  department ;  and  the  Committee 
have  deprived  all  the  Faculty  of  the  pay  that  they  held, 
as  members  of  the  Juntas,  and  have  proposed  many 
other  reductions,  allowing  only  a  salary  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Littoral  Juntas,  and  that  only  tem- 
porarily, differing  from  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Government,  which  granted  salaries  to  all ;  and 
concluded  by  manifesting  that  the  Committee  acknovv- 
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ledge  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing 
the  sanitary  code  ;  but  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  despotism  {(irbitrariedad)  of  the  Provincial 
Juntas. 

I  am  an  enemy  to  the  centralisation  of  all  the  de- 
partments ;  because  I  believe  that  the  regulations  of 
beneficence  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  by  any  means  car- 
ried into  effect  in  such  a  manner.  If  this  Committee 
have  proposed  to  endow  the  individuals  of  the  Direc- 
tion with  40,000  reals  each,  it  was  because  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  former  Cortes,  putting  them  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  members  of  the  Direction  of  Studies, 
fixed  upon  that  sum  ;  and,  finally,  it  is  established  that 
that  isolation  (incommunicacion)  which  has  been  here- 
tofore observed  in  communities  afHicted  with  pestilence, 
shall  not  take  place;  and  that  the  sick  shall  go  out 
into  the  country,  which  is  the  best  mode  of  cure:  on 
which  account  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Cortes  ought  to 
agree  to  this  project  of  a  sanitary  code. 

Se/lor  Valdes  (Don  Cayetano). — I  must  oppose  the 
project,  as  considering  it  luorse  than  contagion ;  since, 
in  seeking  to  prevent  an  evil,  which  may  sometimes 
be  uncertain,  it  will  occasion  real  ones,  and  will  never 
succeed  in  shortening  contagion.  Let  us  suppose 
Madrid  to  be  contagioned  ;  if  it  were  to  be  isolated, 
what  would  follow  ?  That  the  people  of  the  environs 
would  not  bring  their  provisions,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants would  die  of  a  malady  for  which  no  cure  has 
yet  been  discovered,  hunger  and  want  of  food  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
would  have  novent  for theirpro^ isions.  Further,  would 
it  be  possible  to  isolate  Madrid  ?  I  think  not.  In  a  ves- 
sel the  evil  might  be  restrained ;  but  on  land  it  could 
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not,  because  the  intercourse  of  communities  cannot 
be  cut  off.  Moreover  the  project  is  useless,  because, 
if  from  a  vessel  coming  from  America,  after  having 
been  made  to  perform  quarantine,  the  disease  may 
be  propagated  after  five  months,  it  is  clear  that  the 
contagion  may  lie  five  months  in  an  occult  state,  and 
consequently  that  no  precautionary  measures  can  ever 
be  successful.  Let  us  suppose  further,  that  one  of  a 
community  is  seized  with  yellow  fever;  it  is  clear,  that 
if  he  did  not  come  from  America,  it  could  not  have 
been  brought  from  thence ;  and  I  ask.  Where  is  the 
person  to  be  found  who  has  communicated  it  to  him, 
or  those  to  whom  he  has  communicated  it  ?  These 
measures  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  nulHty. 

The  passports  which  are  required  in  this  project  are 
of  no  use  ;  for  we  know  that  t/ie  suspected  may  pro- 
cure them  for  one  dollar,  tiuo  dollars,  or  a  douhloon, 
S^c.  :  for  the  poor  alone  there  is  no  passport ;  and 
they  are  shut  up  in  a  lazaretto,  as  suspected,  there 
to  die. 

It  is  said  to  be  very  possible  to  shorten  contagion ; 
but,  what  measures  are  to  be  adopted  in  a  community 
where  two  or  three  hundred  fall  sick  daily  ?  None. 
Unfortunately  I  have  suffered  sixteen  quarantines,  in 
which  I  have  experienced  sixteen  thousand  vexations  ; 
and  what  followed  ?  That  the  very  persons  set  over 
me  as  guards  invited  me  to  infringe  the  quarantine. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  consider  this  Code  as 
useless,  and  that  I  oppose  the  Cortes,  declaring  that 
there  is  ground  to  vote  upon  it. 

Seilor  Trujillo  (a  physician,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Health  of  the  Cortes). — My  opi- 
nion is  strong  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  contagion. 
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Five  out  of  the  six  members  of  the  Junta  of  Barce- 
lona have  maintained  the  contagious  properties  of 
yellow  fever  ;  many  other  professors  have  thought  in 
the  same  way  ;  and  I  observe  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  the  Faculty  scattered  throughout  Cadiz,  and  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  terrible  malady, 
have  all  agreed  that  it  is  contagious  ;  and  I  observe, 
in  fine,  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
America,  have  adopted  .measures  for  preserving  them- 
selves from  its  effects  :  but  it  is  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be  the  question  of  the  day,  whether  yellow  fever  he 
contagious  or  not,  since  the  greatest  elucidation  which 
experiments  give  us  has  decided  it. 

Senor  Valdes  has  impugned  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, considered  with  respect  to  isolation  {incom- 
municacion) ;  but  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  not 
held  in  mind,  that  the  projected  measures  are  very 
diflferent  from  those  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised in  empested  communities.  We  have  seen  cities 
and  villages  totally  isolated,  and  encompassed  with 
troops  who  would  not  permit  any  one  to  appear 
even  at  the  windows ;  and  I  would  ask  the  preced- 
ing speaker.  Have  the  Committee  in  their  project 
adopted  such  measures  ?  They  have  only  treated  of 
obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  terrible  azote  of  pes- 
tilence; and  thus  no  less  could  be  done  than  to  pre- 
sent the  project  for  discussion  to  the  Cortes  :  on 
which,  in  my  opinion,  they  ought  to  declare  that  there 
is  ground  to  vote  in  favour  of  its  totality. 

Sefior  Casas. — I  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
useful  precautions  to  cut  short  those  maladies  which 
are  reputed  contagious  or  epidemic  ;  but  having  re- 
gard to  what  has  been  set  forth  by  some  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  speakers,  I  wish  to  ofl'er  some  observations, 
ignorant  in  the  matter  at  issue,  because,  not  being  a 
professor  of  medicine,  I  cannot  speak  with  due  cer- 
tainty. I  have  heard  some  physicians  say  that  yellow 
fever  is  not  contagious ;  and  even  add,  that  to  believe 
the  contrary  is  a  very  gross  error,  and  consequently 
that  it  is  scandalous  that  laws  should  be  proposed  on 
this  account.  I  remember  also  when  it  was  held  that 
the  fever  of  phthisis  was  terrible  for  its  contagion,  it 
being  believed  that  even  such  as  approached  the  house 
of  a  consumptive  person  was  liable  to  be  contagioned. 
At  present,  it  is  regarded  as  a  prejudice  that  this  dis- 
ease propagates  itself ;  and  none,  except  a  coward,  is 
afraid  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  phthisical  person. 
But  independent  of  this,  and  although  all  these  dis- 
eases should  be  really  contagious,  I  should  deem  the 
regulations  proposed  to  be  useless,  and  even  prejudi- 
cial. I  have  been  among  communities  which  have 
considered  themselves  as  contagioned  by  an  epidemic, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in  the  year 
1810.  The  army,  which  was  called  of  the  centre, 
was  then  stationed  there :  we  retired  from  the  capital 
to  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues,  where  we  found 
ourselves  surrounded  by  the  contagion ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  number  of  persons  of  different 
provinces  that  were  assembled  at  these  points,  this 
malady  was  not  communicated.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  certain  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  an  empested  community  and 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal basis  upon  which  the  Committee  has  founded  its 
project,  which,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  Senor 
Valdes,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  into  effect ;  because 
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7nen  cannot  be  condemned  to  die  really  and  effectively 
isolated,  as  would  happen  in  this  case.  Sanitary 
precautions  occasion  a  terror,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  fundamental  origin  of  the  pestilences  of  commu- 
nities, and  cause  greater  evils  than  those  pestilences 
themselves. 

Often  have  I  reflected  on  this  matter,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  te?'- 
rible  phcEnomena,  and  the  most  cruel  symptoms  of  the 
epidemic  diseases  reputed  contagious,  are  Juntas  of 
Sanidad  and  sanitary  regulations:  he  alone  can 
know  this  who  has  been  in  an  empested  community, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  and  trouble ; 
parents  without  children,  and  children  without  pa- 
rents ;  the  veteran  warrior,  who  has  been  constantly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  life,  trembles  and 
looks  pale ;  and,  finally,  the  result  is,  that  although  it 
be  but  a  simple  constipation  that  prevails,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances the  greater  part  of  the  community  pe- 
rishes. The  very  physicians  who  arc  destined  to  make 
observations  on  these  maladies  generally  make  them 
at  the  entrance  of  a  street,  and  do  not  even  venture 
to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  sick.  With  respect  to  laza- 
rettoes  of  observation,  I  ought  to  say  that,  in  my  con- 
ception, they  are  nothing  else  than  places  in  which 
those  who  are  considered  empested  are  buried  alive  ; 
since  they  consist  only  of  a  miserable  precinct  in  the 
fields,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  or  to  drink,  or 
even  to  sleep  upon. 

To  witness  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  very  far. 
Will  those  inform  me  who  have  been  in  the  lazaret- 
toes  of  Valverde,  what  means  they  met  with  there  for 
cutting  short  a  disease  ?  And  is  not  this  want  of  means 
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sufficient  to  cause  a  healthy  and  robust  man  to  perish  ? 
Is  this  a  mode  of  preventing  persons  from  being  con- 
tagioned  ?  Besides,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  village 
should  establish  a  lazaretto  of  observation,  and  another 
of  expurgation,  with  the  medicines  and  provisions  ne- 
cessary, if  there  be  such  an  absolute  dearth  of  money? 
This  is  a  reason,  which  all  the  world  may  know,  why 
lazarettoes  cannot  be  established  upon  the  footing  on 
which  they  ought  to  stand,  in  order  to  be  useful ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  in  their  actual  state,  they 
can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  incommode  tra- 
vellers, and  to  be  the  means,  if  an  epidemic  does  not 
prevail,  of  producing  an  evil  many  times  greater. 
For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  approval,  in  its  to- 
tality, of  the  project  which  is  under  discussion. 

Sehor  Lopez  del  Bano  (a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Health  of  the  Cortes). — If  it  had  not 
been  proved  to  demonstration  that  there  are  conta- 
gious maladies,  the  reflections  of  the  preceding  speak- 
er would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose  ;  but  agree- 
ing in  that,  what  we  have  to  consider  is,  whether  the 
means  proposed  by  the  Committee  are  capable,  or 
not,  of  obviating  the  contagion  of  these  maladies. 
All  the  world  knows,  that,  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  endemic  infirmities,  the  best  mode  is  that  of  isola- 
tion, and  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  bases  proposed 
in  the  Project ;  but  without  depriving  empested  com- 
munities of  all  those  resources  which  are  necessary  to 
them.  It  is  also  proposed,  that  the  first  individuals 
who  are  affected  with  these  diseases  should  be  taken 
to  lazarettoes  provided  with  all  necessaries  for  their 
cure.  With  the  design  of  rebutting  this  basis,  the 
preceding  speaker  has  affirmed  that  the  lazarettoes  are 
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unprovided  with  every  thing  ;  and  I  must  contend 
that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law,  but  of  the  autho- 
rities, who  do  not  employ  all  the  means  that  in  such 
cases  ought  to  be  employed.  The  reason  why  it  is 
sought  to  isolate  the  sick  attacked  with  contagion,  we 
there  say,  is  no  other  than  to  eocternitnate  the  disease 
in  its  focus,  whether  its  origin  be  contagious,  or  it 
arise  from  circumstances  affecting  the  communities 
in  which  it  prevails.  And  what  motive  can  prevent 
the  employment  of  these  means,  even  in  regard  to  en- 
demic  infirmities  ?  I  know  not ;  but  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
measures  should  be  adopted,  declining,  like  the  Com- 
mittee, to  propose  other  means  which  had  been  here- 
tofore used  without  the  desired  effect.  Thus,  I  con- 
sider the  propositions  of  the  Committee  applicable, 
even  in  the  case  of  negativing  the  contagion  of  ende- 
mic infirmities  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Cortes 
ought  to  admit  the  Project  in  its  totality,  although 
some  modifications  in  its  articles  should  be  made. 

SeFior  Rojiiero. — In  my  conception,  the  totality  of 
the  Project  resolves  itself  into  four  points,  viz.  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  sanitary  police ;  the  mea- 
sures proper  to  be  adopted  ;  the  penalties  which  are 
to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  infringe  the  sanitary  dis- 
positions ;  and  finally,  the  dispositions  which  ought  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  commu- 
nities. As  to  the  first  point,  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
observations  made  by  one  of  the  preceding  speakers, 
by  which  he  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  establishing  sanitary  Juntas.  Experience  has 
confirmed  that  these  Juntas  of  Sanidad  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  paralyse  the  measures  of  Government 
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respecting  contagioned  communities,  frustrating  the 
good  effects  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  by 
them.  Thus,  then,  the  Municipalities  being  to  direct 
all  the  necessary  dispositions,  on  the  development  of 
an  epidemic  malady,  I  consider  the  co-operation  of 
these  Juntas  of  Sanidad  useless,  which,  if  it  were  only 
to  display  and  exercise  superiority,  would  contribute 
to  hinder  the  cutting  short,  as  promptly  as  would 
otherwise  happen,  of  an  epidemic  disease.  With  re- 
spect to  the  means  proposed  for  preventing  the  pro- 
pagation of  contagion,  I  shall  not  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  them  ;  but,  being  to  impugn  the  Project 
in  its  totality,  the  Committee  will  permit  me  to  limit 
myself  to  speaking  of  the  Chapter  of  Lazarettoes,  and 
of  the  police  in  respect  to  vessels.  These  two  objects 
ought  not  to  be  comprehended  in  these  regulations, 
at  least  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  since  they  say  that  particular  regulations  will 
be  formed  for  lazarettoes,  and  for  naval  police  ;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  articles  prescribing  rules  for  their  or- 
ganization are  here  useless.  Otherwise  we  should 
have  but  duplicate  laws  or  regulations,  forming  a  code 
more  bulky  than  the  most  recent  compilations.  Re- 
specting the  third  part  of  this  Project,  I  must  repeat 
what  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  of  the  speakers 
who  have  preceded  me,  viz.  that  the  penalties  esta- 
blished by  it  are  excessively  severe.  In  Article  323, 
for  instance,  it  is  said,  "  The  professor  who  reveals 
the  declaration  he  may  have  made,  of  a  disease  not 
being  pestilential  or  contagious,  contrary  to  the  Re- 
port [diciamen)  of  the  Physicians,  shall  pay  fifty 
pesos  fuertes  of  mulct,  even  if  the  event  should  cor- 
respond with  his  judgement ;  and  if  he  should  be  in 
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error,   he  will  incur  a  double  penalty."     This  is  a 
most  disproportionate  penalty  ;  and,  besides,  prevents 
the   physician   from   performing  a  very  simple  act, 
which  cannot  occasion  great  evils,  and  punishes  him 
in  the  same  manner  as  if,  after  having  declared  a  dis- 
ease to  be  contagious,   he  had  propagated  the  con- 
trary, in  which  case  evils  of  the  highest  degree  might 
be  produced.     If  this  Article  be  compared  with  331, 
which  says,  "  That  every  resident  who  omits  to  give 
information  of  any  sudden  death,  with  pestilential  sym- 
ptoms, that  happens  in  his  house,  shall  be  fined  in  sixty 
dollars,"  the  disproportion  will  be  seen  ;  for  the  physi- 
cian who  reveals  a  declaration  that  he  had  made  of  a  dis- 
ease not  being  contagious  pays  sixty  dollars  of  fine,  and 
is  besides  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion  for  a   period  of  between   two  and  four  years. 
But  there  is  even  more.     In  Article  339,    it  is  said, 
"  That  whoever  shall  leave  a  lazaretto  or  a  suspected 
community,  and  shall  enter  a  healthy  one,    without 
the  proper  patent,  shall  suffer  from  five  to  eight  years 
of  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred pesos  fuertes ;  and  if,  from  his  introduction,  the 
healthy  community  should  be  contagioned,   he  shall 
forfeit  his  life."     And  who  can  say  that  the  conta- 
gion which   has  manifested  itself  in  that  community 
might  not  be  introduced  by  the  medium  of  another 
person,  or  of  effects  ?     I  consider  this  a  punishment 
excessively  severe ;   and,    to  justify  its   imposition, 
there  ought  to  be  a  certainty  that  the  contagion  was 
introduced  by  the  person  coming  from  the  empested 
population.     If  the    punishment  awarded  to  those 
leaving  an    empested  population,    and   introducing 
themselves  into  a  healthy  one,  be  compared  with  that 
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which  is  imposed  upon  those  taking  unexpurgated 
goods  from  a  lazaretto,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  ob- 
serve a  very  great  disproportion ;  since  the  first,  even 
non-contagioned,  suffers  an  imprisonment  of  from 
five  to  eight  years ;  whilst  the  second,  under  similar 
circumstances,  undergoes  the  punishment  of  ten  years' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  the  value 
of  the  goods.  For  the  rest,  and  with  respect  to  the 
measures  of  salubrity,  I  must  say  that  they  are  not 
objects  of  this  regulation,  but  a  part  of  the  m.unicipal 
ordonnances  of  theAyuntamientos  and  regulations  of 
police;  and,  for  this  reason,  ought  not,  in  my  con- 
ception, to  form  a  part  of  this  Code.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, then,  that  the  Cortes  ought  not  to  admit  this 
Project  in  its  totality. 

Seiior  JMontesi7w  (a  physician,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Health  of  the  Cor- 
tes).— AVith  a  view  to  impugn  the  project  which  is 
under  discussion,  the  question  has  been  raised,  whe- 
ther, in  effect,  there  do  or  do  not  exist  contagious 
diseases ;  and  one  of  the  preceding  speakers  has  stated, 
that  in  communities  labouring  under  these  maladies 
a  general  confusion  prevails,  arising  from  the  terror 
inspired  by  this  class  of  infirmities.  I  have,  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  observed  contagioned  communities  ; 
and  I  can  say,  that  I  have  met  with  but  one  class  of 
persons  who  are  timorous. 

In  effect,  I  have  always  observed,  that  in  general 
the  neighbours  of  communities  of  this  class  hasten  to 
their  assistance,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  regu- 
lar residents.  But,  waving  that  question,  because  I  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  the  present  discussion,  I 
shall  say  that,  in  my  conception,  we  ought  to  examine 
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whether  the  measures  proposed,  in  this  project,  be  or 
be  not  useful  for  the  intended  object.  One  of  the 
points  which  have  been  impugned  is,  the  establish- 
ment of  Juntas  of  Sanidad ;  and  certainly  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  said  that  these  Juntas  would  embar- 
rass the  Government.  I  say  that  I  am  surprised  ; 
because  I  was  one  of  the  individuals  of  the  Commit- 
tee who  refused  to  propose  that  part  of  the  Report, 
and  we  did  propose  it  only  because  the  Government 
repeatedly  said,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
establish  the  Direction,  or  Consultative  Junta  ;  and 
now  it  announces  that  it  is  much  embarrassed  by  the 
execution  of  this  determination.  Senor  Romero  has 
attacked  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  repeating  the 
observations  of  several  other  Deputies ;  and  that 
which  he  has  most  dwelt  upon  is  one  of  the  four 
parts  of  the  Report  which  has  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  other  Deputies ;  but  even  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  this  part  ought  to  be  omitted,  the  Project, 
notwithstanding,  ought  to  be  approved  in  its  to- 
tality. 

The  matter  was  declared  to  be  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed;  and  paragraphs  2,  6,  and  7,  of  Article  321 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Article  323  being  read,  on 
the  motion  of  Senor  Oliver,  it  was  decided,  by  65  to 
48  Deputies,  being  a  majority  of  17,  that  there  was 
no  ground  to  vote  on  the  totality  of  the  Project,  and 
that  it  be  sent  back  to  the  Committee. 
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SECTION  (XXX.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  DEBATE. 

"  It  was  remarkable,  that  out  of  nine  physicians,  who  were 
named  by  the  Cortes,  not  one  should  have  spoken  or  voted  against 
the  project ;  and  that  under  such  circumstances  it  should  have 
been  rejected." 

It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  analysis  of  this  de- 
bate :  the  result,  I  own,  far  surpassed  even  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  progress  of  conviction  was 
rapid  perhaps  beyond  example.  I  had  calculated  that 
the  code  would  pass  by  a  majority  somewhat  larger  than 
that  by  which  it  was  rejected.  To  the  actual  issue,  the 
prevalence  of  the  influence  of  liberalism  in  the  Cortes, 
indicated  by  the  presidency  of  the  enlightened  Deputy 
of  Catalonia,  Senor  Salvato,  and  the  course  taken  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  name  of  Govern- 
ment, might  have  somewhat  contributed.  But  it  will 
be  more  just,  and  doubtless  more  correct,  to  give  the 
credit  of  this  important  event  to  the  increasing  intel- 
ligence, on  this  point,  of  the  Deputies  generally.  The 
decision  is  the  more  to  be  applauded,  as  it  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  declared  opinions  of  all  the 
Medical  Members  of  the  Cortes^  amounting  to  nine. 
Sixorators  spoke  againstthe  project,  viz.  Senor  Isturiz, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seiiores  Alvarez,  Valdes, 
Casas,  and  Romero.  The  reasoning  of  these  speakers 
is  good  and  proper  as  far  as  it  goes  :  but  they  have  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Senor  Alvarez,  omitted  to  take 
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the  only  efficient  and  conclusive  line  of  argument  in 
this  case.  The  question  was  not  as  to  the  qualities 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  present  project ;  because 
there  is  a  preliminary  question  which  ought  to  have 
been  first  discussed,  and  which  is  indeed  the  real  one 
at  issue,  viz.  whether  pestilential  contagion  does,  or 
does  not  exist ;  since,  in  case  of  a  decision  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  pestilential  contagion,  there  could  be  no 
ground  for  establishing  any  code  of  sanitary  laws,  nor 
for  further  discussion  of  the  subject ;  whilst,  in  the  case 
of  the  opposite  decision,  the  question  then  would  be, 
whether  any  code  of  sanitary  laws  be  beneficial  and 
justifiable,  before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  provi- 
sions oi  any  particular  2)rojecti  for  I  had  shown  clearly 
in  the  different  representations  which  I  had  addressed 
to  the  Cortes,  that,  if  even  pestilential  contagion  could 
be  proved  to  exist,  all  codes  of  sanitary  laws  would, 
notwithstanding,  be  unjustifiable.  Of  the  pernicious 
absurdity  of  establishing  a  code  of  sanitary  laws, 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  pestilential 
contagion,  previous  to  any  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
that  doctrine,  or  rather  after  it  had  been  disproved, 
the  irrationality  had  been  fully  displayed  in  my  "  Pro- 
test." I  had  enabled  those  Deputies  who  wished  to 
impugn  the  project,  to  reject  it  upon  the  best  possible 
ground,  by  establishing — upon  demonstration  as  con- 
vincing, upon  evidence  as  valid,  as  ever  was  adduced 
in  any  department  of  science — the  non-existence  of 
pestilential  contagion.  Why  did  they  not  do  so  "^ 
They  might  not  all  indeed  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  my  larger  work,  it  not  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  and  there  being  but  one  copy  of 
it,  in  the  original,  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Y 
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But  my  "  Exposition  "  printed  in  Castilian,  of  which 
each  member  had  been  furnished  with  a  copy,  afforded 
ample  and  even  super-abundant  proof  of  this  position. 
Had  they  not,  besides,  the  Barcelona  Manifesto  of  fif- 
teen Physicians,  which,  as  to  the  fever  in  that  city  in 
1821,  is  quite  conclusive?  All  their  speeches,  indeed, 
bear  marks  of  their  having  perused  these  documents  ; 
but  either  of  their  not  having  perused  them  to  the  full- 
est advantage,  or  of  their  not  daring  to  act  up  to  the 
extent  of  their  conviction  or  knowledge.  And  whilst 
the  Deputies  who  opposed  the  project  took  a  false  po- 
sition, its  supporters  did  nothing  but  reiterate  some  of 
the  antiquated  assertions,  which  they  call  facts,  that  had 
been  repeatedly  refuted  in  the  works  upon  their  table; 
for  the  five  Deputies  who  took  part  in  favour  of  the 
project  were  all  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Health, — in  fact  its  parents,  andybz^r  of  them  physi- 
cians. Their  names  are  Pedralves,  Seoane,  Trujillo, 
Lopez  del  Bano,  and  Montezino,  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lopez  del  Bano,  physicians.  Dr.  Lagasca,  pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and,  although  he  did  not  speak  upon  this  oc- 
casion, he  no  doubt,  being  a  contagionist,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  project.  The  remaining  members  of 
the  Committee  were,  the  President  of  the  Cortes, 
Salvato  ;  Pumarejo,  the  Spartan  Deputy,  who  upon 
his  election  travelled  on  foot  from  Corunna  to  Madrid, 
giving  his  allowances  for  travelling  to  charitable  pur- 
poses ;  and  Nicasio  Tomas,  Ecclesiastical  Vicar  of 
Madrid.  Salvato,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing both  at  Barcelona  and  Madrid,  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  non-existence  of  pestilen- 
tial contagion.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  members 
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on  this  point,  are  unknown  to  me.  The  result  was, 
the  rejection  of  the  project  in  toto  ;  and  the  sending 
it  back  to  the  Committee,  from  whose  shelves,  had 
the  Constitution  survived,  it  would  probably  never 
return  into  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes  in  any  shape  or 
form. 

The  debate  was  commenced  by  Seiior  Isturiz,  of 
Cadiz,  a  Deputy  whose  opinion,  from  situation,  cha- 
racter, principles,  and  the  place  he  represented,  had 
great  weight  with  the  Cortes  in  all  matters,  and  more 
especially  on  the  point  here  under  discussion.  He 
begins  wrongly  by  admitting,  '*  that  it  is  not  known 
to  a  certainty  whether  the  maladies  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  sanitary  code  be  contagious  or  not."  It 
may  not  indeed  be  known  to  the  multitude.  But  to 
a  man  of  sound  mind,  and  of  logical  knowledge,  who 
has  attentively  perused  my  various  representations  to 
the  Cortes,  it  cannot  be  unknown.  If  there  were  no 
other  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  pestilential  conta- 
gion than  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  its  existence,  it 
would,  with  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  be  ^quite 
conclusive.  But,  besides  this  valid,  and  of  itself  suf- 
ficient ground  of  conclusion,  the  great  variety  of  every 
species  of  proof,  positive,  negative,  analogical,  circum- 
stantial, and  ad  absurdum,  which  I  have  adduced,  is 
such  as  can  only  be  resisted  by  those  who  are  prede- 
termined not  to  be  convinced.  In  point  of  fact,  then, 
Senor  Isturiz  was  conceding  by  far  too  nuich.  The 
non-existence  of  pestilential  contagion  was  irrefraga- 
bly  demonstrated ;  and  the  project  of  the  sanitary  code 
ought  to  have  been  rejected  upon  the  ground  of  this 
demonstration  solely,  not  of  its  particular  demerits. 
Politically,  however,  and  considering  the  various  expe- 
y2 
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dients  which  it  might  have  been  at  that  time  neces- 
sary to  consult,  the  course  which  he  adopted  might 
possibly  have  been  better  calculated  to  procure  the  re- 
jection of  the  code,  on  the  ground  of  its  particular  de- 
merits, than  a  more  direct  attack  upon  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion.  But,  for  my  part,  without 
pretending  to  be  a  judge  of  the  expediencies  that 
might  have  existed,  I  would,  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
have  preferred  risking  the  temporary  acceptance  of  a 
code,  of  which  the  absurdity  and  severity  would  soon 
have  operated  its  destruction,  to  compromising,  even 
in  appearance,  the  principle,  for  a  single  moment.  In 
other  respects,  the  observations  of  Senor  Isturiz  are  full 
of  wisdom  and  of  force.  He  properly  characterizes  the 
dispositions  of  the  project  as  impracticable,  useless, 
oppressive,  enormously  expensive,  and  excessively  se- 
vere ;  calculated  to  produce  discontent  and  mischief, 
but  not  one  positive  good. 

Sr.  Pedralves,  the  father  of  the  project,  whose 
hope  of  fame  at  least,  and  these  not  light  if  we  may 
credit  the  concluding  words  of  its  introduction*, 
rested  entirely  upon  its  success,  undertook  to  reply. 
He  clerically  divides  his  subject  into  five  heads.  His 
discourse  bears  internal  evidence,  that  as  much  pains 
have  been  taken  by  the  U?ui'crsal  (now  defunct,  as 
will  shortly  be  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion) 
to  do  more  than  justice  to  it,  as  have  been  employed 


*  La  gloria  de  tamana  impresa  estaba  resen-ada  a  las  actuales 
Cortes  Espanoles  :  y  su  venturosa  consecutionhara  la  felicidad,  y 
empenara  toda  la  gratitude  de  los  sigles  venideros.  Proj.  de  Cod. 
San.  Intr.  p.  iii. — \^'hat  prospects  of  glon,-,  felicity,  and  gratitude, 
blasted  bv  the  discussion  of  one  dav  ! 
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to  do  less  than  justice  to  that  of  his  opponents.     It 
bears  the  true  characteristics  of  a  contagionist  dis- 
course, in  inaccuracy  of  language,  confusion  of  ideas, 
assumptions  instead  of  proofs,  and,  instead  of  facts, 
assertions  palpably  false  by  the  evidence  of  history. 
With  respect  to  inaccuracy  of  language.  Dr.  Pedralves 
is  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  London  College ;  for  he 
invariably  uses   "  contagion"   simply  for  pestilential 
contagion,  which,  if  the  omitting  to   make  the  di- 
stinction be  by  desigji  argues  the  most  contemptible 
meanness  ;  if  by  mistake,  the  most  criminal  ignorance 
of  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  elucidate.  By  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  contagion,  he  enters  into  ab- 
surd, irrelevant,  and  unintelligible  definitions  of  ende- 
mic and  epidemic  diseases,  which,  if  they  had  been 
both  obvious  and  correct,  would  have  been   nothing 
to  the  purpose.     His  object  appears  to  have  been,  as 
he  could  not  produce  any  light  of  his  own,  to  raise  a 
cloud  of  words  and  sentences  without  meaning,  which 
should  obscure  the  light  of  his  opponents.     This  is  a 
case  by  no  means  peculiar  to   the  Reporter  of  the 
Spanish  Committee ;   it  is  common  to  the  pestilen- 
tial contagionists  all  over  the  world,  who,  since  they 
will  not  renounce  their  error,  have  no  other  alternative. 
Now  for  his  "  exquisite  proofs  "  of  the  eocistence  of 
contagion.    *'  The  question,"  he  says,  *'  whether  there 
be  or  be  not  contagion  (the  expression  ought  to  have 
been  pestilential  contagion)  is  the  most  interestingT 
It  is  the  sole  question ;   yet  it  is  not  formally  dis- 
cussed ;  he  alludes  to  its  being  now  agitated.    I  say  the 
doctrine  is  not  in  doubt ;  but  the  existence  of  pesti- 
lential contagion  is,  by  every  form  of  proof,  demon= 
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btrated  to  be  a  chimera.  Whilst  it  is  certain,  that 
no  disease  which  depends  upon  a  specific  im-us  or 
contagion,  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  any  other 
cause  ;  Dr.  Pedralves  considers  it  a  strong  reason  for 
believing  any  disease  to  be  contagious,  that  its  deve- 
lopment requires  the  operation  of  other  causes !  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  is  with  him  "  a  very  strong  reason  " 
for  believing  yellow  fever  to  be  contagious,  that 
"the  dispositions  under  which  its  development  takes 
place  in  any  country,  are  humidity,  absence  of  venti- 
lation, and  want."  If  these  be  necessary  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  yellow  fever,  they  must  of  course  be  its 
causes.  From  the  profundity  of  Seiior  Pedralves,  so 
much  beyond  all  ordinary  conception,  one  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  studied  his 
medical  logic  under  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  By  the  by. 
Sir  Gilbert,  at  the  period  I  am  writing,  as  if  it  were 
in  anticipation,  has  got  up  another  narrative  respect- 
ing vessels  of  war  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  at  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  in  further  proof  oi  the  doctrine 
of  pestilential  contagion,  as  applied  to  yelloiv  fever*. 
Sir  Gilbert,  with  some  address,  lays  all  his  scenes  at 
sea ;  where  he  may  suppose  the  difficulty  of  detecting 
inaccuracies  may  favour  the  success  of  his  appeal ;  but 
pestilential  contagion  having  been  universally  dis- 
proved, it  can  by  no  means  be  necessary  to  refute 
particular  alleged  cases.  Besides,  when  I  recollect 
that,  without  being  productive  of  any  utility  as  to  the 
general  question,  it  cost  that  renowned  lover  of  brevity. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  nearly  one  hundred  octavo  pages  to  dis- 


*  London  Medical  Repossitory  for  February  1824. 
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prove  the  importation  of  the  virus  of  a  single  epide- 
mic, the  noted  Bulam  pestilence,  in  a  single  vessel, — 
the  ship  Hankei/y  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies, — I 
am  not  much  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  of  dis- 
proving, even  in  epitome,  the  importation  of  the  virus 
of  all  possible  epidemics  in  all  possible  vessels.  To 
such  a  work  Viner's  "  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of 
England  "  would  be  but  2ifeuiUetoii.  With  respect  to 
the  contagion  of  yellow  fever  at  Ascension,  then,  I 
leave  our  medical  logician  and  his  friend  Dr.  Bancroft 
to  settle  that  matter;  merely  observing,  that  it  was 
not  very  decorous  in  the  First  Physician  to  His  Majesty 
officially  to  address  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  a 
species  of  reasoning,  which  would  not  be  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  understandings  of  even  an  assembly 
of  superannuated  dowagers. 

But  to  return  to  the  father  of  pestilential  contagion 
in  Spain.  In  one  respect,  Senor  Pedralves  is  unques- 
tionably profound  ;  for  by  his  fidelity  to  dame  Conta- 
gion, he  has  secured  to  himself  not  only  impunity,  but 
probably  promotion,  under  the  despotic  regimey  and 
even  the  countenance  of  the  holy  Inquisition  itself, 
should  it  be  revived.  Under  such  auspices,  when  re- 
trogradation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  he  is  certainly  not 
unworthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  General  Direc- 
tion of  Sanidad,  or  of  a  new  "  Direction  de  Estudios." 

So  much  for  inaccuracy  of  language,  and  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  The  false  assumptions,  and  the  false 
historical  facts,  may  properly  be  blended  together ; 
for  the  latter  merges  into  the  former.  I  shall  take 
them  indiscriminately  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence 
in  his  speech.  The  first  is  a  false  historical  fact  of 
some  importance,  "  The  yellow  fever,"  he  says,  *'  was 
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not  introduced  into  Spain  until  after  the  discovery  of 
Lhe  New  World,"  &c.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  repeats  the 
same  story  in  his  late  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty concerning  the  reputed  origin  of  a  fever  at 
Ascension.  It  is  the  usual  resource  of  the  pestilential 
contagionists,  of  which  w'e  shall  presently  see  the 
value.  In  authenticity,  it  may  rank  with  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Pym  respecting  His  Majesty's  ship  Theseus ; 
or  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Furio  respecting  the  death  of 
the  Patron  Coll,  as  already  related. 

Answer  I.  Campmany,  in  his  Memorias  sabre  las 
Antiquitas,  Commercio  Sfc.  de  la  Barcelona,  Madrid 
1792,  vol.  iii.  S.  126,  speaks  of  thirty-two  epidemics  at 
Barcelona  from  \k\^^^^x  \oo?),  of  ivhich  twenty-two 
happeried  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  Neiv  JVorld. 
The  periods  of  eight  of  these  epidemics  are  as  follows  : 

Year  1410,  from  August  to  the  29th  of  December. 

—  1448,  in  October  only. 

—  1457,  from  May  to  November. 

—  1494,  from  July  to  September. 

—  1497,  from  July  to  October. 

—  1515,  from  July  to  the  28th  of  October. 

—  1560,  from  the  14th  of  June  to  November, 

—  1589,  from  June  to  December. 

Vol.  iv.  S.  86,  and  the  following  ones. 

Answer  2.  When  ships  from  America  arrive  in 
Spain,  no  fever  takes  place,  unless  their  arrival  hap- 
pens to  correspond  with  the  pestilential  season  ;  al- 
though, at  the  time  of  their  sailing,  an  epidemic  might 
have  prevailed  at  the  port  of  their  departure.  But 
this  is  regularly  accounted  for  by  the  pestilential  con- 
tagionists, by  the  assiunption,  that  its  non-occurrence 
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is  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  quarantine  guar- 
dians ;  or,  when  it  does  happen  to  occur,  by  the  other 
convenient  assumption^  that  it  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sanitary  regulations  haying  been  vio- 
lated. I  know  not  by  what  assumption  they  will  ac- 
count for  the  Sanitary  Guardians  being  so  very  drowsy, 
or  the  smugglers  of  contagion  so  very  vigilant,  only 
at  particular  seasons.  But  these  matters  certainly  do 
require  some  explanation.  Upon  similar  hypothetical 
grounds,  he  considers  the  pestilences  of  Spain  to  have 
been  imported.  And  this  assumption  he  offers  as 
^^ proof  oi  their  not  having  been  generated  in  Spain, 
but  brought  from  America,  and  introduced  when  pre- 
cautionary  measures  have  not  been  adopted^  Here 
we  have  assumption  on  assumption  in  successive  strata; 
and  all  these  assumptions  are  confidently  stated  as 
facts  in  the  face  of  all  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
the  sanitary  restrictions,  adopted  in  1821,  at  Barce- 
lona, Tortosa,  and  Palma.  With  respect  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  the  interior,  as  at  Cordova 
and  La  Carlotta,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  not,  any  more  than  contagious 
diseases,  limited  to  the  sea-shore,  although  they  ap- 
pear more  frequently  in  those  latter  situations.  But 
whether  they  appear  by  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  it  equally  affords  favourable  assumptions 
to  the  pestilential  contagionists  :  if  in  the  former,  it 
is  a  proof  of  their  importation  ;  if  in  the  latter,  it  is  a 
ipvooi  oi  theiY  bei?2g  p7'opagated.  When  the  inhabit- 
ants of  places  that  are  usua\]y healthy  are  empested,  it 
is  because  sufficient  precautions  have  not  been  taken, 
or  because  sanitary  laws  have  been  violated;  when  those 
of  places  that  are  usually  imhealthy  are  7iot  empested. 
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it  is  because  sanitary  regulations  have  been  duly  ob- 
served. There  is  no  difficulty  which  the  system  of 
pestilential  contagion  does  not  readily  explain.  In 
my  various  representations  I  have  shown,  what  most 
of  the  speakers  in  this  debate  have  confirmed,  that 
sanitary  restrictions  never  have  been,  and  never  can  be, 
so  strict  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  eluded  j  and, 
consequently,  that  if  even  contagion  did  exist,  they 
would  beat  least  useless.  Sefior  Pedralves  was  there- 
fore as  wrong  in  assuming,  that  if  pestilential  conta- 
gion were  proved  to  exist,  it  would  necessarily  follow 
that  sanitary  laws  are  useful  and  necessary,  as  in  re- 
spect to  all  his  other  gratuitous  assumptions.  It  has 
been  shown  in  one  of  the  preceding  sections,  that  even 
in  this  case  they  would  be  both  pernicious  and  un- 
principled. 

We  now  come  to  an  historical y«<7/  relating  to  two 
English  and  two  French  frigates.  The  latter  being 
captured,  that  part  of  the  crew  of  the  former  which 
was  sent  to  take  charge  of  them,  got  sick,  and  many 
of  them  died.  This  is  given  as  an  instance  of  con- 
tagion, because  it  occurred  at  sea,  and  in  an  uncon- 
fined  atmosphere.  Considering  this  as  a  bona  fide 
narrative,  I  should  thus  comment  upon  it :  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  English  frigates  were  affected,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  where  five  of  those  sailors 
who  had  manned  the  French  frigates  are  said  to  have 
died  of  the  disease.  One  boat's  crew  at  least  must 
have  returned  to  the  English  frigates,  after  the  French 
frigates  had  been  manned ;  and  those  who  arrived  at 
Halifax  must  have  had  some  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants after  landing  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  disease  v/as  produced  either  in   the   English  fri- 
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gates  or  at  Halifax.  And  what  became  of  the  French 
prisoners  ?  Did  they  remain  for  weeks  on  board  of  the 
EngHsh  frigates,  without  having  propagated  the  con- 
tagion with  which  they  were  loaded  ?  But  if  the 
crews  of  all  the  frigates  had  been  affected,  would  it 
have  been  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  English 
had  been  contagioned  by  the  French  crews  ?  No  more 
than  it  would  have  been  a  proof,  if  these  crews  had 
been  all  drenched  in  the  same  rain,  or  had  all  foun- 
dered in  the  same  storm,  that  they  had  wetted  one 
another,  or  drowned  one  another.  Are  not  pestilen- 
tial blasts  to  be  met  with  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  shore  ? 
But  independent  of  all  this,  the  case  as  here  related, 
had  the  narrative  been  correct,  would  be  very  easily 
explained.  It  would  be  quite  clear,  that  if  persons  on 
board  the  French  frigates  only  were  empested,  with- 
out the  malady  extending  to  the  English  frigates,  or 
to  the  shore,  which  we  should  be  entitled  to  conclude 
was  the  case,  from  the  silence  of  the  narrative  on  those 
points,  it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  malady  had  depended  upon  local  causes 
peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the  French  ships.  But  it 
would  not  by  any  means  follow,  if  this  narrative  could 
be  proved  to  be  correct,  and  if  we  should  be  unable  to 
explain  it  upon  the  principle  of  atmospheric  infec- 
tion, that  it  would  be  incumbent  on  us  to  admit  the 
principle  of  pestilential  contagion.  Most  of  these  nar- 
ratives, however,  like  those  relating  to  the  ship  The- 
seus, and  to  the  Patron  Coll,  are  mere  fables,  with 
which  the  veracity  of  the  narrator,  as  he  may  readily 
have  been  imposed  upon,  and  the  marvellous  is  in 
such  request  on  this  subject,  may  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  no  man  can  reasonably  take  it  amiss,  that  his 
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own  conception  of  a  transaction,  taken  upon  trust, 
should  not  be  received,  in  opposition  to  the  most  ob- 
vious laws  of  nature.  And  what  will  the  reader  say, 
when  he  finds  that  this  narrative  has  scarcely  any 
more  foundation  in  fact  than  the  other  two  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded  ;  although  so  confidently  detailed 
as  truth  by  Senor  Pedralves  to  an  audience  who  were 
not  likely  to  detect  the  error  ?  He  cites  no  authority. 
Having,  however,  an  obscure  recollection  that  I  had 
met  with  a  story  something  similar  in  its  outlines  in 
the  writings  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  and  knowing  that 
the  Baronet  was  good  at  pestilential  sea-pieces,  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  refer  to  that  curious  repository  of  evi- 
dence, his  "Elements  of  Medical  Logic,"  where  in- 
deed I  found  a  confused  narrative  respecting  one 
Fre7ich  ship  taken  in  battle,  but  whether  ship-of-the- 
line,  frigate,  or  merchantman,  is  not  stated  :  "  On  the 
coast  of  America,  in  May  1795,  on  board  of  which 
this  fever  or  its  infection  (contagion)  was  found,  and 
was  communicated  to  the  seamen  of  the  British  ship 
Hussar  (what  kind  of  a  ship  was  she  ?  surely  if  she  had 
been  a  man-of-war,  Sir  Gilbert  would  have  said  *  His 
Majesty's  ship'), by  the  men  in  health  who  were  shifted 
into  her  from  the  prize."  If  this  be  the  same  story, 
Dr.  Pedralves  multiplies  the  ships  by  two,  and  con- 
verts them  into  frigates.  In  the  number  of  men  he 
adheres  to  his  original  :  *'  Of  fourteen  men  sent  from 
the  Hussar  to  navigate  the  prize,  nine  died  before 
reaching  Halifax,  a  passage  of  twelve  days  :  the  other 
five  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  sojue  of  ihem  pro- 
bably died."  (p.  160.)  Seiior  Pedralves  makes  them  all 
die  without  any  hesitation  or  doubt.  But  his  palpable 
misrepresentations  are  quite  as  good  evidence,  inforo 
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scie7iti(E,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  original  assertions^ 
whilst  he  can  bring  no  proof  of  the  existence  any 
luhere  of  the  pestilential  contagion  of  which  he  talks. 
All  such  tales  are  in  fact  utterly  unworthy  of  notice  ; 
and  these  specimens  must  from  me  for  ever  suffice. 
The  Theseus,  the  Patron  Coll,  and  the  Hussar,  will 
in  future  always  be  my  reply,  when  any  of  those  mon- 
strous absurdities  are  urged  as  evidence.     And  if  any 
reader  should  be  dissatisfied  with  this  my  determina- 
tion, I  will  by  no  means  agree  to  indulge  his  unrea- 
sonable wishes  so  far  as  to  waste  as  much  powder  and 
shot  on  any  single  ship  or  vessel,  however  deeply  laden 
with  pestilential  contagion,  as  Dr.  Bancroft  expended 
on  the  ship  Hanhey.      But  to  return  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  and  his  "Elements  of  Medical  Logic." — "  Ele- 
ments  of  Medical   Rhetoric "  would  have  fitted  the 
contents  as  well,  and  "  Elements  of  Medical  Mystifi- 
cation "  better.     This  curious  production,  which  was 
published  in  1819,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was 
about  to  commence  into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  in  the  plague,  appears  to  have  been  got 
up  for  a  purpose,  and  consists  principally  of  a  declama- 
tory defence  of  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion, 
and  a  masked  attack   upon   my  "Researches   in   the 
Levant  concerning  the  Plague."  Avowedly  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  and  professing  to  have 
only  been  "  told"  of  their  existence  (and  I  would  not 
commit  the  indecorum   of  accusing   him   of  having 
taken  a  sly  peep)  ;  this  eminent  medical  logician  and 
pestilential  contagionist,  with   all  the   authority  that 
belongs  to  the  First  Physician  of  His  Majesty,  unmer- 
cifully falls  foul  of  my  two  unlucky  volumes  on  epide- 
mic diseases,  which  he  magnifies  into  quartos,  assail- 
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ing  them  and  myself  with  similes,  metaphors,  apo- 
strophes, interrogatories,  innuendos,  and  accusations, 
with  every  thing,  in  short,  hut  syllogisms  ;  I  beg  par- 
don, he  has  favoured  us  with  one  syllogism,  of  so  re- 
markable a  kind  as  to  deserve  the  precedence   of  all 
his  other  labours.    "  A  work,"  says  he,  "  has  recently 
been   published  in  London,  to  show  that  the  plague 
does  not  depend  upon  contagion  :  a  work  has  recently 
been  published  in  Strasburg,  to  show  that  the  vene- 
real disease  does   not  depend  upon  contagion  ;"  the 
latter  conclusion  is  too  evidently  absurd  to  deserve  an 
answer ;  ergo  the  former  conclusion  is  too  extrava- 
gant to  require  a  refutation.      Q.E.D.     After  desig- 
nating plague  •'  the  hurricane  of  the  human  frame," 
and  depicting  this  *'  hurricane  "  as  chained  by  sani- 
tary  laws,  the  author  with  becoming  gravity  proceeds, 
"Is  it  to  be  endured,   that,   by  a  piece  of  cavilling 
sophistry,  a  morister  shall  be  unchained,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  has  devoured  more  than  half  a 
million  of  human  victims  ?  "    The  natural  conclusion 
was,  that  a  monster,  which  could  perform  such  prodi- 
gies when  chained,  would,  If  unchained,   devour  the 
whole  of  mankind  at  a  meal !  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  our  horror-stricken  logician  should  go 
on  mystically  to  arraign  the  nameless  author  of  this 
sophistical  and  mischievous  work,  in  terms  such   as 
these :    "  But  if  any  one  should  persist  in  the  follow- 
ing declaration,"  &c. — "  the  rational  answer  would 
be"  (it  is  condescending  to  give  a  rational  answer  to 
an  irrational  declaration),    "  Be  it  so  ;    but  are  you, 
in  order  to  iiidulge  yourself  in  this  miserable  play 
of  words,  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  your 
fellow  creatures  ? "     Again:    "  It  will  hardly  be  be- 
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lieved,  that  i?i  this  age  there  are  persons  pretending 
to  medical  education  and  science,  who  actually  argue, 
on  no  better  principles,  that  the  plague  itself  is  not 
contagious."  (p.  179.)  For  the  sake  of  humanity, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  First  Physician  of  His 
Majesty  did  not  descend  to  refute  the  dangerous 
sophisms  of  this  evil-minded  writer,  who,  m  oi'der  to 
indulge  himself  iri  a  miserable  play  of  words ^  would 
unchain  a  monster  to  devour  the  world,  himself  in- 
cluded. To  our  logician's  imagination,  yellow  fever 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  less  terrific.  "  We  have 
endeavoured,"  says  he,  "  to  find  some  excuse  for  the 
like  error,  with  regard  to  yellow  fever;  but  nei- 
ther will  the  experience  and  common  sense  of  man- 
kind here  surrender  themselves  to  any  profusion  of 
bewildering  words,  however  confidently  and  itnposing- 
ly  pronounced,  and  spread  through  some  thousands 
of  pages."  (p.  180.)  To  the  general  reader  this  cri- 
ticism upon  trust  will  probably  be  specimen  sufficient 
of  the  "  Elements  of  Medical  Logic^''  which  it  has 
not  until  now  fallen  in  my  way  to  notice.  If  it  were 
not  as  venial  to  be  in  error  respecting  plague,  as  yel- 
low fever,  it  might  be  unfortunate  for  the  framers  of 
our  quarantine  laws,  among  whom  our  critic  takes  a 
distinguished  rank.* 

Thus  we  find  the  pestilential  contagionists  of  dif- 
ferent countries  impelled  by  similar  necessities  to  have 
recourse  to  similar  subterfuges,  sympathetically  cre- 
diting each  other's  wildest  assertions,  and  circulating 
them  as  facts.     Seiior  Pedralves  quotes  as  authority 


*  Sir  Gilbert  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  1800,  as 
stated  in  Section  I. 
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Gilbert  Blane's  case  of  English  and  French  ships, 
duly  magnified,  and  will  doubtless  hereafter  quote  his 
recent  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  Island  of  Ascension,  and  in 
some  of  His  Majesty's  cruisers  in  the  adjacent  seas  ; 
whilst  Sir  Gilbert,  unless  in  the  mean  time  Othello's 
occupation  should  be  gone,  may  be  expected,  in  his 
turn,  to  avail  himself  of  the  romances  of  SeiiorPedralves 
and  other  academicians,  concerning  the  coritagious 
propagation  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona  in  1821.  If 
we  are  to  have  recourse  to  tales,  we  had  better  at  once 
take  as  authorities  those  of  Boccacio,  respecting  a 
pestilence  at  Florence,  and  the  popular  tales  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  in  which  she  represents  Turks  as  per- 
forming quarantine  to  avoid  the  Levantine  plague. 
They  will  be  found  infinitely  more  amusing,  as  well 
as  less  inconsistent,  than  the  grave  and  laboured  nar- 
ratives of  our  medical  professors,  without  being  at  all 
less  veracious. 

The  historical  fable  of  the  non-occurrence  of  yellow 
fever  in  Spain,  antecedent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  is  an  error  of  superior  importance.  It 
displays  an  ignorance  highly  criminal,  on  the  part  of 
persons  pretending  to  give  instruction  to  the  world  ; 
although,  as  a  mere  suppression  of  the  truth,  it  is  not 
quite  so  audacious  as  the  invention  of  the  pretended 
historical  fact,  that  the  ancients  believed  in,  or  were 
acquainted  with,  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion. 

In  Barcelona,  Dr.  Pedralves  says,  many  persons  re- 
mained exempt  from  the  disorder,  by  having  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  sick.  How  does  this  appear  He 
here  first  assumes  non-intercourse  ;  and  next  assumes. 
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that  exemption  was  a  consequence  of  this  non-inter- 
course. If  this  position  had  been  correct,  it  would 
have  necessarily  followed,  that  those  who  had  been  in 
free  communication  with  the  sick  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Barcelona,  and  in  Gracia,  Sarria,  and  the  other 
adjacent  villages,  could  not  have  escaped  being  em- 
pestedi  But  no  person  in  these  villages,  who  had  not 
been  in  Barcelona,  sickened  even  from  among  those 
who  attended  the  empested. 

The  allegations  respecting  women  and  children  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  facts  on  that  subject,  recorded 
in  the  History  of  Epidemics.  Children  are  much  less 
liable  to  these  diseases  than  grown  persons,  among 
other  obvious  causes,  from  the  absence  of  fear. 

The  orator  next  endeavours,  with  parental  solici- 
tude, to  justify  the  severity  of  the  penal  part  of  the 
project,  by  referring  to  his  own  humanity,  and  assum- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  i.  e.  assuming  that  if 
the  violators  of  sanitary  laws  were  not  put  to  death, 
the  whole  world  would  be  empested !  But  I  had 
shown  in  my  Exposition,  which,  being  printed  in  Cas- 
tilian,  and  in  the  possession  of  every  member  of  theCom- 
mittee,  Senor  Pedralves  might  have  studied  to  better 
purpose,  that  even  had  pestilential  contagion  been  as 
clearly  proved  to  exist,  as  it  has  been  proved  not  to 
exist,  sanitary  laws  would  notwithstanding  be  unjus- 
tifiable. 

He  concludes  by  exhorting  the  Cortes  to  adopt  the 
project  on  account  of  the  *'  sacred  end"  which  it  has  in 
view;  being  *'  no  other  than  \.o  procure  for  Spaniards 
the  highest  health,  and  for  Spain  the  highest  salu^ 
brity"  There  is  something  supremely  absurd  in  the 
very  idea  of  seeking  such  ends  by  legislative  enact- 
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ments,  as  I  have  fully  explained  in  my  criticism  upon 
the  project,  being  my  fourth  and  last  representation 
to  the  Cortes,  contained  in  Section  XXVIII. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  opposes  the  project, 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of 
this  debate.     He  desires  to  retain  pestilential  conta- 
gion  and  sanitary  laws  ;  but  not  in   the  hands  of  a 
General  Direction.     In  his  ideas  of  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence, he  is  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  London  College 
of  Physicians.     He  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  pesti- 
lential contagion  should  be  deemed  to  exist,  until  its 
non-existence  be  proved  in  an  incontrovertible  man- 
ner.    But  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  meet  this  Mi- 
nister's expectations,  since  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered  it  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  negative,  to  have 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  the   affirmative,  as 
I  conceive  has  been  amply  accomplished.     He  how- 
ever appears  to  be  so  far  a  disciple  of  mine,  as  to 
think  that  the  power  proposed  by  this  project  to  be 
vested  in   a  General  Direction  is  excessive ;  but  he 
believes,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  very  ad- 
vantageous if  it  were  vested    in  Government.     He 
very  properly  disapproves   of  Juntas  of  Sanidad,  as 
permanent  bodies.     All  the  duties,  he  thinks,  could 
be  very  well  executed  in  his  own  department.     This 
speech  gives  rather  an  amusing  view  of  a  contest  for 
power,  between  a  band  of  Physicians  and  a  Govern- 
ment, to  the  total  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion.    The  result  was  however  beneficial,  and  doubt- 
less contributed  to  increase   the  majority  on  the  side 
of  truth  and  reason.     The  Minister,  it  is  true,  depre- 
cates the  expense  and  the  severity  of  the  penal  part  of 
the  project ;  but  his  objections  throughout  are  mainly 
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directed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  General 
Direction  upon  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

Sefior  Pedralves,  in  reply,  denies  that  the  General 
Direction  would  interfere  with  the  functions  of  Go- 
vernment ;  and  asserts  that,  far  from  being  a  burden 
to  the  State,  it  would  in  time  become  a  source  of  re- 
venue. This  is  certainly  a  new,  and  might  be  made 
a  fertile  source  of  taxation  !  He  observes  that  the 
project  of  the  Commissioners  of  Government  had 
nine  Directors  General ;  and  that  in  the  enlightened 
nation  of  France  it  was  proposed  to  have  fifteen; 
whereas  his  project  has  moderated  its  demands  to 
three.  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  in  what  manner  it 
would  benefit  a  nation,  that  an  execrable  system 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  management  of  three  per- 
sons, rather  than  nine  or  fifteen.  Senor  Pedralves, 
in  his  former  speech,  compared  pestilential  contagion 
to  a  seed  ;  in  this  it  has  grown  to  the  size  of  a  bird ; 
and  if  this  bird  should  prove  a  goose,  there  may  be 
some  chance  of  catching  it. 

Sefior  Alvarez.  The  short  speech  of  this  Deputy 
is  entirely  to  the  purpose,  and  shows  that  he  had  per- 
used the  Barcelona  Manifesto,  and  the  various  repre- 
sentations which  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
the  Cortes,  with  the  care  and  attention  due  to  so  im- 
portant a  subject.  He  insists  upon  the  propriety  of 
first  discussing  whether  pestilential  contagion  does  or 
does  not  exist. 

Senor  Seoane,  as  a  memoer  of  the  Committee, 
enters  into  explanations  respecting  various  points 
of  the  project.  He  is  himself  inclined  to  think  that 
pestilential  contagion  does  not  exist.  He  never- 
theless, not  very  consistently,   agrees  with  the  rest  of 
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the  Committee,  that  regulations  to  obviate  its  effects 
should  be  adopted.  They  have  however  abandoned 
isolation  or  seclusion,  as  formerly  practised,  and  have 
proposed  that  the  sick  should  be  sent  into  the  country. 
"What  is  this,  in  effect,  but  to  abandon  contagion  ? 
and  would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  allow  the 
sick  to  choose  an  asylum  for  themselves  ?  Dr.  S. 
says,  that  in  the  Committee  there  are  horrid  docu- 
ments, showing  the  despotism  that  has  been  commit- 
ted under  these  laws.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
of  them  should  not  have  been  published.  He  admits 
that  these  regulations  are  as  ineffectual  as  the  laws 
to  prevent  smuggling  in  Spain  ;  yet  he  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  project.  These  are  seeming  in- 
consistencies, which  perhaps  my  friend  Dr.  Seoane 
will  be  able  to  reconcile  upon  grounds  of  temporary 
policy  or  expediency.  But  at  present  they  appear  to 
me,  I  confess,  difficult  of  reconciliation.  He  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  supposing  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  pestilential  contagion  not  to  be  decided  in 
effect,  if  not  officially  and  in  form. 

Se/lor  J\ddes  (Don  Cayetano)  considers  the  project 
liorse  than  contagion,  and  upon  various  satisfactory 
grounds  votes  for  its  rejection  ;  but  especially  be- 
cause, for  money,  its  provisions  may  be,  and  are  al- 
most continually,  evaded.  He  had  himself  performed 
sixteen  quarantines,  and  had  been  invited  to  transgress 
the  sanitary  regulations  by  the  very  persons  who  were 
appointed  his  guards.  On  this  point  what  I  have  re- 
lated of  the  cordon  of  Barcelona,  and  of  Mr.  C — y, 
are  much  to  the  purpose. 

Sefior  TrujUlo  makes  the  apology  of  the  project, 
alleging  that,   among   the   Faculty,  the  majority  of 
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voices  is  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  (pestilential) 
contagion,  and  quoting  the  example  of  other  na- 
tions in  favour  of  sanitary  codes.  But  these  would 
be  very  inefficient  reasons,  even  if  they  were  wholly 
true;  and  they  are  besides  in  a  great  degree  in- 
correct. In  the  United  States  of  America,  for  in- 
stance, although  sanitary  laws  are  not  yet  wholly 
abandoned,  the  proportion  of  physicians  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-contagion,  in  respect  to  yellow 
fever,  is  as  ten  to  one.  And  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  world,  perhaps  the  greatest  proportion  of  it,  where 
those  ideas  are  not  at  all  entertained  ;  as  India ;  many 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  ;  China  ;  Persia  ;  and  the 
Ottoman  dominions. 

Sefior  Ca^-a^ considers  sanitaryprecautions  "greater 
evils  than  the  pestilences"  they  are  intended  to  obviate. 
He  regards  pestilential  contagion  as  a  prejudice;  and 
recollects  when  the  dread  of  contagion,  in  phthisical 
cases,  was  so  great  in  Spain,  that  it  was  believed,  a 
person,  by  approaching  the  house  of  a  consumptive 
patient,  was  liable  to  be  contagioned.  In  passing 
through  Valencia,  in  1821,  I  had  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  this  belief  still  existing  in  Spain.  A  young 
gentleman  of  Guernsey,  residing  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Henry  O'Shee  of  that  town,  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
pulmonary  consumption.  I  was  asked  to  prescribe 
for  him,  which  I  did,  informing  Mr.  O'Shee,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  he  could  not  survive  above  a  month,  or 
at  the  furthest  six  weeks.  The  family  informed  me, 
on  this  occasion,  of  the  strength  of  the  prejudice 
maintained  even  at  this  day  at  Valencia,  and  of  thegreat 
trouble  it  would  occasion  them  in  purifications,  lustra- 
tions, whitewashings,  &c.,  after  his  death,  if  the  nature 
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of  the  disease  under  which  their  inmate  was  labouring 
should  become  generally  known.  "Although  all  these 
(epidemic)  diseases  should  be  really  contagious,"  Sr. 
Casas  "  should  deem  the  regulations  proposed  to  be 
useless  and  even  prejudicial."  In  his  opinion,  "  the 
most  terrible phcEnomena^  and  the  most  cruel  symptoms 
of  the  epidemic  diseases  reputed  contagious,  are  ^Juntas 
of  Sanidad  and  sanitary  regulations"  And  he  speaks 
from  experience  in  empested  communities.  The  whole 
of  the  excellent  speech  of  this  Deputy  is  well  worthy 
of  the  most  attentive  perusal.  He  of  course  opposes 
the  project. 

Sejlor  Lopez  del  Bano,  another  official  defender  of 
the  project,  follows  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  substituting  '*  conta- 
gion" simply  for  pestilential  contagion,  occasioning 
endless  confusion,  and  a  wide  difference  in  the  rea- 
soning and  conclusions.  He  is  for  exterminating  the 
disease  in  its  focus,  catching  the  unfledged  bird  in  its 
nest !  He  considers  "  the  propositions  of  the  Com- 
mittee applicable,  even  in  case  of  negativing  the  con- 
tagion of  endemic  infirmities!  " 

Sehor  Romero  impugns  the  dispositions  of  the  pro- 
ject in  detail,  but  more  especially  those  which  regard 
lazarettoes  and  the  police  of  vessels.  He  considers 
the  penal  part  of  the  code  excessively  severe ;  and  ex- 
poses the  absurdity  and  disproportion  of  its  punish- 
ments. The  whole  of  this  speech  is  well  worthy  of 
attentive  perusal, 

Sefior  Montesino,  a  professional  and  official  defender 
of  the  code,  adheres  to  the  misleading  phraseology  of 
*' contagion"  simply. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  advocates  of  the 
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code  have  resisted  or  eluded  the  real  question  at 
issue,  viz.  whether  pestilential  contagion  does,  or 
does  not  exist ;  and  that  its  opponents  have  unac- 
countably, with  the  exception  of  Sr.  Alvai'ez^  abs- 
tained from  pressing  this  point  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary.  It  was  remarkable  that  out  of  nine  physi- 
cians, who  were  members  of  the  Cortes,  not  one  should 
have  spoken  or  voted  against  the  project;  and  that  un- 
der such  circumstances  it  should  have  been  rejected. 
The  speeches  of  the  Medical  Deputies,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, are  notoriously  more  obscure  or  unintelligible 
than  those  of  their  non-professional  colleagues,  in 
proportion  as  their  greater  scholastic  prejudices,  upon 
this  subject,  had  remained  proof  against  ejectment  by 
the  force  of  reason.  But  this  debate,  as  constituting 
the  first  formal  discussion  of  the  merits  of  sanitary 
laws,  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  any  legislative  as- 
sembly, may  be  regarded,  upon  the  whole,  as  most 
important  and  interesting,  and  as  having,  in  various 
ways,  conferred  essential  benefits  upon  mankind:  and 
as  my  representations  alone  contained  those  facts 
and  arguments,  which,  upon  general  principles,  could 
justify  the  decision  formed  upon  this  occasion  (for  the 
Barcelona  Manifesto  could  only  apply  to  the  indivi- 
dual fever  of  that  city  in  1821 ;  and  there  were  no 
other  representations  that  were  at  all  applicable),  to 
these  sources  it  is  evident  that  this  rejection  by  the 
Cortes  of  the  project  of  their  Committee  of  Public 
Health  ought  wholly  to  be  attributed. 
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SECTION  XXXI. 

REMARKS  ON  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS  FROM  CERTAIN 
aUARANTlNE  STATIONS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
AND  ON  A  SPECIFIC  CHARGE  PREFERRED  AGAINST 
THE  AUTHOR  BY  MR.  TULLY  IN  HIS  WORK  UPON 
THE  plague;  ALSO  ON  THE  CRITICISMS  OF  DR. 
PARIS  AND  MR.   FONBLANQ.UE. 

"  Were  it  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  simpler  sort  of  men, 
these  nice  curiosities  arc  not  worthy  the  labour  we  bestow  to  an- 
swer them." — Hooker, 

"With  home-born  lies,  or  tales  from  foreign  lands. "^ — Pope. 

A  WORK  was  published  in  1821,  entitled  "The 
History  of  the  Plague,  as  it  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  &c."  by 
J,  D.  Tully,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Member  of 
the  Ionian  Academy,  late  Inspector  of  Quarantine, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  intended 
to  counteract  the  impressions,  which  it  was  found 
had  been  made  by  my  publications  and  evidence 
against  thedoctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  and  the 
system  of  sanitary  laws  ;  and  I  have  learnt  that  much 
importance,  with  that  view,  has  been  attached  to  the 
official  documents  which  it  contains  from  the  quaran- 
tine stations  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  of  the  writer,  himself  an  Inspector  of  Qua- 
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rantine  and  President  of  a  Board  of  Health,  we  have 
here  that  of  the  Governments  of  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  at  home,  and  of  the  principal  Quarantine 
Officers  of  Malta  and  Zante,  combined.  A  direct  attack 
so  supported,  however  I  might  disregard  it  personally, 
I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
quiry,  wholly  to  overlook.     In   that  publication,  all 
the'  objections  against  my  principles  which  could  be 
collected  together,  by  persons  the  most  conversant 
with  the  operation  of  the  system  which  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  overturn,  are   to  be  found  concentred  as  in  a 
focus,  affording  me  a  singularly  favourable  opportunity 
of  fully  and  fairly  meeting  them.     That  the  work  is 
written  with  temper,  ability,  and  fairness,  I  willingly 
admit ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  purity 
of  the  author's  motives,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  belief; 
but  only  to  controvert  the  truth  of  his  premises,  and 
the  justness  of  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Tully  (Pref.  p.  vi.)  thus  professes  his  motive: 
"  In  exhibiting  the  fallacy  of  those  veiy  extraordinary 
doctrines  which  have  been  lately  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  plague,  he  has  been  actuated  solely  by  a  feeling 
of  moral  obligation  to  that  public  whom  he  has  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  served."  And  a  little  further 
on  he  adds:  "  The  transactions  herein  detailed,  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  have  been 
founded  upon  the  official  Reports  of  the  writer  to  His 
Majesty's  Government,  at  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence, nearly  five  years  since,  when  he  never  imagined 
thai  the  contagion  of  plague  could  he  doubtedT 

"  There  are  more  things  \i\  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  arc  dreamt  of  in  your  philcsophy." 
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In  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  this 
work  are  a  sort  of  pestilential  contagion  joint  stock 
concern,  I  may  quote  the  following  observation  of  the 
author :  "  What  has  been  here  stated  cannot,  I  per- 
suade myself,  fail  materially  to  add  to  the  catalogue 
oi facts  already  adduced  in  support  of  our  question  ; 
and  they  become  the  more  interesting,  as  they  are 
supported  by  numerous  official  documents  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Director  General  of  Army  Hospitals, 
Sir  James  M'Gregor."  (p.  249.)  Here  follows  a  splen- 
did eulogium  on  the  Inspector  General,  to  which  if 
I  should  be  disposed  to  subscribe,  it  would  not,  I  trust, 
bind  me  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  infallibility  of  his 
"  numerous  official  documents." 

Without  observing  any  methodical  arrangement,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  of  the  al- 
legations, contained  in  this  pic-nic  official  or  demi- 
official  collection  of  documents  and  doctrines,  as  appear 
to  be  the  least  unworthy  of  notice  ;  and  the  first  arti- 
cle which  I  shall  select  for  comment  is  a  Report  pur- 
porting to  supply  new  proofs  of  the  existence  of  pes- 
tilential contagion,  from  Malta,  in  the  annunciation 
of  which  Mr.  Tully,  not  satisfied  with  the  weight  of 
authority  which  he  had  already  confederated  against 
me,  has  contrived,  rather  unfairly  as  I  think,  to  enlist 
Providence  as  a  member  of  the  league.  *'  It  would 
appear,"  says  he,  "  that  Providence  had  interposed  at 
this  particular  crisis"  (at  the  moment  when  the  in- 
quiry into  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in 
the  plague  was  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons) 
•'  to  evince  in  a  most  especial  manner  the  specific 
contagion  of  plague."  (p.  277,  Supplement.)  And 
how  is  this  special  interposition  of  Providence  evinced.'' 
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By  the  arrival  at  Malta  of  the  bombard  La  Trinitay 
Francesco  Azapardi  master,  with  the  crew  labouring 
under  plague,  the  usual  measures  of  precaution  being 
taken,  and  the  plague  not  spreading !  This  is  the 
amount  of  two  Reports  of  the  Superintendant  of  Qua- 
rantine to  the  Government,  dated  the  9th  of  April 
and  the  11  th  of  May  1819,  the  last  of  which  he  thus 
concludes  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
conviction,  that  this  disease  has  been  fortunately  ex- 
tmgidshed  with  the  loss  of  only  two  individuals." 
(p.  283.)  Amongst  the  measures  of  precaution  adopted 
was  the  submersion  of  the  poor  bombard  for  ten  days, 
and  the  burning  of  the  susceptible  articles  which 
formed  part  of  her  cargo.  Now,  I  have  not  the  small- 
est doubt  that  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Greaves,  the 
Superintendant  of  Quarantine,  sincerely  believed  that 
these  measures  were  indispensable,  and  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading ; 
but  what  proof  is  there  that,  but  for  these  measures, 
the  disease  would  have  spread  .^  No  more  proof  than 
there  is  that  the  monument  on  Fish-street  Hill,  or 
any  other  building  erected  about  that  period,  is  the 
cause  of  there  having  been  no  plague  in  London  since 
the  great  fire,  or  quarantine  establishments  of  there 
having  been  no  plague  in  England  since  17*20.  Be- 
sides, there  being  no  where  any  proof  of  the  existence 
of  pestilential  contagion,  there  is  here  positive  proof 
of  its  non-existence.  The  master  of  the  bombard, 
the  health-guardian,  and  the  attendants  on  the  sick 
in  the  lazaretto,  remained  well !  To  account  for  this 
on  the  principle  of  pestilential  contagion,  we  must 
have  more  assumptions  of  susceptibilities  and  non- 
susceptibilities  ;  the  existence  of  contagion,  and  the 
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prevention  of  its  spreading  by  precautions,  being 
themselves  all  assumption.  The  true  explanation  of 
this  matter  is,  that  the  master  lived  better,  worked 
less,  and  was  less  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, particularly  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  than 
the  crew ;  and  that  the  Health-guardian,  and  the  at- 
tendants of  the  sick  in  the  lazaretto,  were  not  exposed 
to  any  causes  of  sickness  whatsoever.  The  Report 
says,  "Both  Michael  Lubrano  and  Fortunato  Zabra 
are  perfectly  recovered,  and  are  now  performing  their 
quarantine  in  the  lazaretto,  together  with  their  attend- 
ants ivho  are  free  from  all  suspicion.  Captain  Azo- 
pardi  and  the  Guardian  have  been  separated  from  the 
sphere  of  contagion  for  forty  days,  and  are  noiv  jier- 
fectly  secure  performing  their  quarantine  in  the  laza- 
retto." (p.  282.)  Now,  how  the  attendants  on  the 
two  empested  men  in  the  lazaretto  could  have  re- 
mained free  from  disease,  if  the  disease  of  these  men 
had  been  contagious  ;  or  how  Captain  Azopardi  and 
the  Health-guardian  could  have  *' steered  clear"  of 
disease,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  before  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  the  contagion,  if  that  con- 
tagion had  not  been  purely  imaginary,  I  will  leave  the 
advocates  of  that  wonderful  doctrine  to  explain  ;  for 
to  me  these  facts  appear  upon  such  principles  to  be 
wholly  inexplicable. 

The  crew  of  the  bombard  originally  consisted  of 
six  persons,  including  the  master.  They  left  Suz.a 
on  the  19th  of  March  ;  one  of  the  crew  sickened  the 
day  before,  and  died  on  the  22nd  \\\\S\ }yetechi(E.  The 
other  four  sickened  on  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of 
April  ;  two  died  on  the  oth  and  8th  after  three  and 
four  days  illness ;  two  recovered ;  the  master  remained 
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well.     It  is  quite  obvious,  from  this  analysis   of  the 
Report  of  the  1 1th  of  May,  that  no  contagion  existed 
in  this  disease  ;  and  that  consequently  the  causes  of 
sickness  must  have  been  applied  at  Suza  and  on  the 
voyage  previous  to  arriving  at  Malta  ;  or  if  any  part 
of  the  cause  had  been  applied  subsequently  to  arriving 
at  Malta,  as  hard  labour   with  exposure  to  the  sun, 
contagion  could  still  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production  of  the  disease.     It  is  then  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases  of  pestilence,  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, that,  but  for  the  formidable  sanitary  precautions 
that  had  been  taken,  the  disease  would  have  spread. 
On  the  contrary,  if  all  the  sick  crew  had  been  landed 
from  the  bombard,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Valetta,   1  feel  as  certain  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  not  one  would  have  been 
contagioned.     Nervous   persons  indeed  might  have 
been  frightened  to  death,   or  pregnant  women  into 
miscarriages.     But  pestilence  would  no  more  have 
been  produced  than  it  is  produced  in  Turkey,  by  the 
landing  of  pestiferous  persons  ;  a  fact  of  which  there 
are  such  frequent  instances  as  to  have  rendered  it  a 
familiar  phsenomenon.    When  under  the  concurrence 
of  a  pestilential  season,  with  the  arrival  of  pestiferous 
persons,  in  any  part  of  Turkey,  plague  happens  epi- 
demically to  prevail,  the  presence  of  the  pestiferous 
strangers  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Nay,  if  the  officers  of  quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean 
were   to   exert    their   utmost   ingenuity   in   devising 
means  for  the  propagation  of  pestilence  by  contagion, 
they  would  not  prove  successful  in  a  single  instance. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  non-occurrence  of  disease 
at  Malta  on  this  occasion,  owing  to  there  being  no 
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pestilential  atmosphere,  was  confidently  attributed  to 
the  sanitary  precautions  that  had  been  adopted  ;  had 
the  season  been  pestilential,  and  the  breaking  out  of 
an  epidemic  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  this  vessel, 
although  the  same  sanitary  precautions  had  been  with 
equal  rigour  applied,  the  disease  would  with  quite  as 
much  confidence  have  been  attributed  to  some  clan- 
destine communication  assumed  to  have  taken  place 
between  this  vessel  and  the  shore. 

At  Zante,  precisely  at  the  same  period,  a  similar 
God-send  occurred  ; — another  "  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  evince  in  a  most  especial  manner  the  spe- 
cific contagion  of  plague."  On  the  1 8th  of  June  1819, 
the  Ionian  brig  St.  Spiridiojte  arrived  at  Zante  from 
Tunis,  with  a  crew  consisting  of  eight  persons,  master 
and  supercargo  included.  A  Health-guardian  was 
immediately  placed  on  board  ;  on  the  23rd  one  of  her 
crew  ;  on  the  24th  three  ;  on  the  25th  one  ;  on  the 
26th  two  ;  and  on  the  27th  the  Health-guardian,  sick- 
ened. Every  one  of  the  eight  that  sickened  died  :  one 
only  remained  in  health.  The  symptoms  were  un- 
equivocally those  of  plague.  They  died  at  periods  of 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven  days  from  that 
of  attack ;  a  variety  that  never  takes  place  in  any 
disease  known  to  depend  upon  a  specific  contagion. 
Dr.  Thomas,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  atZante, 
on  whose  authority  the  statement  containing  these 
particulars  is  given,  (pp.  284,  285,)  does  not  expressly 
affirm  that  this  disease  was  occasioned  by  the  opening 
of  the  trunks  and  packages  of  the  crew ;  but  says  that 
it  happened  "  soo7i  after  ^  this  operation  took  place. 
The  succession,  however,  in  which  the  crew  sickened, 
as  well  as  the  late  period  at  which  the  Health-guardian 
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was  attacked,  being  the  9th  day  after  coming  on 
board,  although  the  packages,  it  is  presumable,  must 
have  been  opened  on  the  first  day,  show  that  neither 
the  opening  of  the  packages,  nor  a  specific  contagion, 
which  must  have  a  more  uniform  operation,  could 
have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
disease.  "  The  most  humane  means  were  resorted 
to  by  Government,"  says  Dr.  Thomas,  ^'for  the 
safety  of  the  unfortunate  persons  attacked  with 
plague."  (Yet  every  one  of  them  perished!)  "  And 
the  most  decided  measures  were  carried  into  eff'ect, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  in- 
troduction of  contagion  into  the  island.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  this  dreadful  disease,  which  com- 
mitted such  dire  havoc  amongst  the  limited  few  ex- 
posed to  its  influence^  was  confined  to  its  original 
source.''  (p.  285.) 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  absurd  system 
of  sanitary  laws,  and  its  destructive  effects.  With- 
out proving  of  the  smallest  use  as  a  preservative  to 
the  island,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  preservative  wanted, 
"  the  most  decided  measures  "  that  were  resorted  to, 
upon  this  occasion,  had  the  undoubted  effect  of  kill- 
ing the  people  on  board  of  this  vessel,  as  certainly  as 
they  could  have  been  shot  dead  by  musket  balls.  The 
"  dire  havoc,"  then,  was  not  the  eff'ect  of  disease  as  it 
would  have  proceeded  under  the  application  of  its 
proper  causes,  but  as  aggravated  by  sanitary  restric- 
tions, creating  terror,  and  occasioning  a  destitution 
of  medical  aid,  common  attendance,  and  even  perhaps 
sustenance.  The  probability  is,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  three- fourths,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
sick  in  this  vessel  might  have  been  saved.     But,  as 
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it  was,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  kindness  to  have 
shot  or  thrown  them  into  the  sea.  That  the  disease 
would  have  spread  to  the  island,  if  the  measures  had 
not  been  adopted,  which  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
crew  of  the  St.  SpirhUojie,  is,  as  usual,  a  mere  gra- 
tuitous assumption.  In  other  respects,  the  same  ar- 
guments apply,  but  in  a  still  stronger  degree,  to  this 
case,  that  were  employed  in  the  case  of  the  bombard 
La  Tr'inita  at  Malta. 

To  follow  this  author  regularly  would  be  only  to  re- 
peat explanations  which  I  have  already  frequently 
and  fully  given.  There  are  however  some  few  points 
to  which  I  shall  cursorily  advert.  In  common  with 
some  other  partisans  of  pestilential  contagion,  who 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  criticise  my  doctrines, 
Mr.  Tully  has  affected  to  consider  me  as  only  one  of 
a  community  to  whom  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  upon 
the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases,  are  proper  ;  a  part- 
nership which  I  desire  most  distinctly  to  disclaim. 
Whatever  merit  or  demerit  may  be  found  to  belong 
to  the  principles  which  I  have  here  or  elsewhere  pro- 
mulgated, I  hold  to  be  alike  indivisible :  and  as  no 
one  will  claim  a  share  of  the  latter,  it  is  my  province 
to  prevent  any  subdivision  of  the  former.  I  therefore 
here  protest  against  the  egregious  injustice  of  attempt- 
ing to  mix  or  to  confound  my  doctrines  with  the  opi- 
nions of  other  persons.  At  pages  8,  16,  and  other 
places,  he  wishes  me  to  be  considered  as  relying  upon 
one  argument,  and  as  pushing  that  argument  too  far. 
He  contends  that  the  cessation  of  plague,  where  free 
intercourse  prevails,  is  not  less  strong  against  the  ex- 
istence of  a  noxious  atmo«;phere,  than  of  contagion, 
as  its  cause.    If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  nothing  to 
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the  purpose.  It  would  only  follow,  that  we  must  search 
for  some  other  efficient  cause  than  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. The  question  at  present  simply  is.  Whether 
contagion  be,  or  be  not,  the  cause  of  pestilence.  The 
negative  is  distinctly  proved,  not  by  any  one  fact  or 
argument,  but  by  thousands  :  and,  if  my  reasoning 
in  one  instance  should  happen  to  militate  against  at- 
mospheric influence  being  the  cause  of  that  disease, 
this  would  by  no  means  save  contagion.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  pestilential  blast  is  not  the  sole, 
although  it  is  generally  the  efficient  cause.  It  is  ne- 
cessarily partial  in  its  operation,  as  I  have  explained 
in  other  places;  and  its  noxious_,  suddenly  or  gradually 
change  into  salubrious  qualities  ;  whilst  the  qualities 
of  a  specific  contagion  never  vary.  It  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume, be  asserted  that  catarrhs,  influenzas,  and  other 
minor  epidemics,  are  not  atmospheric  diseases,  because 
they  cease  without  having  affected  all  the  individuals 
of  a  community. 

But  the  affirmation  which  we  find  at  page  17,  that 
*'  season  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  plague,"  al- 
though it  would  undoubtedly  follow  if  the  other  allega- 
tions of  the  author  were  correct,  will  be  considered  still 
more  extraordinary  by  those  who  have  seen  or  heard  of 
plague  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  where  it  is  as 
regular  in  the  periods  of  its  commencement  and  ces- 
sation as  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Nile.  Out  of 
the  five  plagues  which  are  recorded  as  having  afflicted 
Malta  in  the  16th,  i/th,  and  19th  centuries,  three,  of 
which  the  dates  are  specified,  happened  at  regular 
seasons,  viz.  those  of  1592,  1675,  and  1813.  I  have 
elsewhere  stated  the  precise  periods  of  several  of  the 
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epidemics  of  Barcelona  from  Campmany.       Perhaps 
the  plague  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has  shown  less  re- 
spect than  others  to  seasons.      If  so,  it  must  be,  be- 
cause the  combination  of  causes  has  varied  from  the 
usual  course.  When  poverty  and  want  bear  more  than 
their  usual  proportion  to  the  ordinary  efficient  cause, 
epidemics   become  more  permanent,  continuing  not 
only  through  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  but  some- 
times for  several  years  consecutively.     It  appears  in- 
deed not  improbable,  from  the  author's  own  statements 
(p.      ),  that  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  may  have 
entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  cause  of 
pestilence  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Even  in  these  cases, 
however,  the  greatest  mortality  for  the  most  part  hap- 
pens at  that  period  of  the  year  corresponding  with 
the  usual  epidemic  season  of  the  place.     Upon  the 
whole,  no  point  has  been  more  clearly  elucidated,  than 
the  very  great  dependence  of  epidemic  diseases  upon  the 
seasons.   These  matters  will  be  more  fully  understood 
by  the  perusal  of  my  observations  on  the  epidemic  of 
the  Millbank  Penitentiary  in  the  next  section.  But  let 
us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  plague 
occurs  equally  in  every  season  ;  how  would  this  prove 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion  ? 
It  would  only  show  that  the  cause  of  pestilence,  in- 
stead of  operating  in  some  seasons  more  than  in  others, 
exercises  an  equal  influence  throughout  the  year.  But 
it  would  not  show  that  contagion  forms  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  that  cause. 

At  page  246,  the  author  asks :  "  If  plague  did  not 
depend  upon  a  specific  contagion,  upon  what  princi- 
ples are  we  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  immunity 
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from  disease  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  troops  em* 
ployed"  (to  form  cordons,  I  presume,)  at  upwards  of 
twenty  different  stations  which  he  names  ?  To  this  I 
might  very  properly  reply,  that  I  am  neither  bound  to 
give  this  explanation,  nor  to  admit  pestilential  conta- 
gion. It  is  singular,  that  the  partisans  of  that  doc- 
trine should  fancy  themselves  endowed  with  the  pri- 
vilege, upon  every  occasion,  not  only  of  assuming  all 
their  own  premises,  but  of  requiring  explanations  of 
their  opponents,  under  the  penalty  of  being  obliged  to 
admit  their  conclusions.  I  have  however,  in  duty  to 
the  public,  no  objection  to  give  this  explanation, 
which,  I  am  of  opinion,  can  be  done  satisfactorily,  even 
without  being  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  troops  were  placed  at  the  two-  or  three- 
and-twenty  stations  mentioned,  and  even  taking  the 
fact  of  complete  immunity  for  granted,  although  I 
think  Mr.  Tully  acknowledges  exceptions.  Troops 
which  are  sent  on  the  service  of  Cordons,  are  in- 
variably prohibited  from  entering,  and  indeed  have 
no  inclination  to  enter,  what  is  considered  as  the  fo- 
cus of  a  prevailing  epidemic.  On  the  contrary,  they 
take  their  stations  at  as  great  a  distance  as  their  duty 
will  allow  beyond  the  walls,  or  on  the  eminences  sur- 
rounding empested  places.  A  single  pace,  a  single 
inch,  may  be  sufficient.  Individual  sentinels  are 
only  for  a  stated  period  on  duty,  and  still  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  noxious  atmosphere.  Soldiers 
are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  and  of 
stouter  constitutions  than  the  bulk  of  the  empested 
communities,  whose  escape  from  disease  and  death 
they  are,  in  fact,  employed  to  prevent.  They  are 
generally  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  are  doubtless  con- 
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stitutionally,  as  well  as  from  being  more  habituated  to 
danger,  less  subject  to  fear,  than  persons  in  private 
life.  These  circumstances  would,  in  my  opinion, 
form  sufficient  grounds  of  immunity,  even  were  the 
barracks  of  the  soldiers  employed  on  the  duties  of 
cordons  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  pestilential  air,  as 
I  shall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  more  fully 
explaining.  But  they  are  rarely  so  situated;  and 
their  not  sleeping  in  the  pestilential  air,  would  be 
alone  a  sufficient  cause  of  immunity.  My  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  a  British  Merchant  at  Barcelona, 
during  the  epidemic  of  1821,  slept  at  the  village  of 
Gracia ;  but  came  in  daily  to  his  business,  his  count- 
ing-house being  in  one  of  those  streets  close  to  the 
sea-wall,  which  suffered  the  most  from  the  malady, 
without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  I  account 
for  this  immunity  by  his  being  a  stout  healthy  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  free  from  fear,  and  by  his  not 
sleeping  in  the  pestilent  air  of  the  lower  part  of  Bar- 
celona. The  pestilential  contagionists  will  explain  it  by 
their  convenient  doctrine  of  susceptibilities .  Mr.  Ryan 
they  will  not  rank  among  the  non-susceptible  articles. 
The  reader  will  take  his  choice  of  the  explanations. 

Upon  the  same  occasion,  both  previous  and  subse- 
quent to  the  intercourse  between  Barcelona  and  Bar- 
celoneta,  the  sentinels  at  the  gate  on  that  side  suf- 
fered but  in  a  very  trifling  degree  from  the  disease, 
although  they  may  be  said  to  have  been,  whilst  on 
duty,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  epidemic.  Among  the 
numerous  reliefs  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
there  happened  but  two  or  three  casualties  ;  yet  this 
epidemic  has  been  amply  proved  not  to  have  depended 
upon  a  specific  contagion.     The  sentinels  at  the  Bar- 
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celoneta  gate  were  supplied  from  the  troops  of  the 
line  quartered  in  the  citadel,  which,  although  low, 
being  out  of  the  direct  course  of  the  wind,  wafting 
the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  ditches  and  sewers  south- 
east of  Barcelona  and  Barceloneta,  remained  wholly 
exempt  from  the  malady.  Three  or  four  individuals, 
indeed,  sickened  in  the  citadel,  who  had  been  exposed 
elsewhere;  but  the  fever  never  became  general  in  that 
quarter.  It  remained  as  free  as  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. It  is  to  be  recollected  that  each  sentinel  of 
course  remained  only  two  hours  upon  duty  at  a  time; 
and  that  his  turn  of  duty  recurred  but  at  distant  in- 
tervals ;  constituting  an  exposure  much  too  short  to 
produce  disease  by  noxious  air,  but  more  than  suffi- 
ciently long  to  produce  it  a  hundred  times  over  by 
means  of  a  specific  contagion.  The  Barcelona  Vo- 
lunteers, who  so  creditably  performed  the  service  of 
the  city  during  the  epidemic,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  sleeping  at  their  own  houses  respectively,  suffered, 
according  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  they 
happened  to  reside,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  regulars,  although  not  nearly  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  the  inhabitants  at  large  of  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  empested.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  such  minuteness  of  detail — such 
arguta  sedutitas ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  not  to 
leave  the  partisans  of  pestilential  contagion  "  a  single 
peg  to  hang  a  doubt  on," 

We  now  come  to  the  best  commentary  perhaps 
upon  record,  on  the  perniciousness  as  well  as  absur- 
dity of  sanitary  laws,  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Casal  Curmi,  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
in  the  year  1813;  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
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heard  any  particular  mention,  previous  to  perusing 
the  work  of  Mr.  TuUy,  it  having  probably  been  re- 
garded, when  I  visited  Malta,  too  exquisite  a  treat  to 
be  presented  to  a  non-contagionist.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  unaccountable  delusions 
incidental  to  the  singular  system  of  which  it  is  my 
lot  to  treat,  that  whilst  an  epidemic  proceeds  with  in- 
creasing, and  even  more  than  ordinary  severity,  much 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  the  termination  of  epide- 
mics at  the  same  place,  its  cessation,  when  at  length 
it  does  happen  from  a  change  of  season,  should  with 
pertinacity  be  attributed  to  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  aggravation  and  pro- 
longation. A  very  edifying  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  plague  of  Malta,  in  1813,  copiously  intermixed 
with  opinion  and  behef,  will  be  found  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Mr.  Tully's  work,  describing,  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  how  that  pestilence  was  "  clandes- 
tinely disseminating  itself,"  "  lurking  in  every  corner 
of  the  island,"  and  "  bidding  defiance  to  every  pre- 
vious exertion,"  when  on  a  sudden  that  arm  ivas 
raised,  which,  under  Providence,  was  destined  to 
crush  the  desolating  foe  .^  (p.  57.)  It  may  be  a  sin- 
gular taste,  but,  I  own,  I  have  been  sometimes  as 
much  amused  by  the  perusal  of  veracious  histories  of 
the  adventures  of  unknown  contagions,  as  by  that  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  or  the  novels,  of 
the  Great  Unknown  himself.  The  adventures  of  the 
Bulam  fever,  by  Dr.  Pym,  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
this  kind.  But  let  us  hasten  to  the  manner  of  eac- 
tinguishing  this  arch  enemy  of  mankind,  as  practised 
in  Malta :  "  Nor  was  the  conquest  an  easy  one, 
Casal  Cnrmi  boldly  contesting,  inch  by  inch,  every 
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effort  that  was  made  for  the  destruction  of  the  dis- 
ease." (p.  57.)  "  The  arrival  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  in  the  capacity  of  Governor  of 
Malta,  which  took  place  on  the  5  th  of  October  1813, 
formed,  as  we  learn  from  the  events  that  speedily  fol- 
lowed^ and  as  we  have  just  noticed,  a  particular  era 
in  the  history  of  the  plague  of  Malta ;  for  we  find 
(and  it  must  be  noticed  with  feelings  of  gratitude  as 
well  as  admiration^  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  every  where  arrested  by  the  decided  and  energetic 
system  adopted  by  His  Excellency.''  (p.  58.)  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  in  what  I  may  have 
occasion  to  remark  here  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Governor  of  Malta,  I  shall  consider  him  as  merely 
the  dupe  of  a  prevailing  system,  as  interpreted  to  him 
by  medical  authorities,  and  by  no  means  as  erring 
from  design.  He  doubtless  considered  it  incumbent 
on  him  vigorously  to  enforce  the  measures,  which  he 
was  informed  were  the  best  calculated  for  obtaining 
the  end  in  view ;  and  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  been  aware  that  those  vigorous  measures,  upon 
which  so  much  praise  is  bestowed,  however  much 
they  were  calculated  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  they 
were  intended  to  remedy,  could  have  had  no  more 
to  do  with  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  than 
the  prowess  of  the  fly  upon  the  chariot  axle-tree,  in 
raising  the  dust,  by  which  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated.  As  investigators  of  the  truth,  we  must 
not  suffer  matters  which  have  no  connection  with  each 
other  to  be  thus  confounded ;  we  must  not  suffer 
the  effects  of  the  change  of  season,  which  was  co- 
incident with  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  at 
Malta,   to  be  attributed   to  the  measures  which  he 
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caused  to  be  adopted;  whilst  the  real  tendency  of  these 
measures  can  be  shown  to  be  of  a  diametrically  op- 
posite nature.  October  is  the  latest  period  of  the 
ordinary  epidemic  season  at  Malta  ;  and  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  disease  beyond  that  period,  or  even  to 
that  period,  in  such  severity,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  measures  that  were  pursued.  On  this 
occasion,  as  is  the  usual  course  of  epidemics,  the  dis- 
ease continued  longer  (having  perhaps  commenced 
later)  in  one  unfortunate  village,  called  Casal  Curmi, 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  reason  why  the  disease  did  not  yield,  was, 
that  the  precautions  adopted  were  not  sufficiently  vi- 
gorous ;■  and  they  were  redoubled.  The  immediate 
results  of  this  increased  activity  and  rigour  were  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  It  was  discovered  that  "disease  was 
fostered  2X\A  kept  aliveivom  the  hourly  intercourse  with 
infected  goods  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  misguided 
inhabitants  ! "  (p.  58,  59.)  We  are  not  informed  by 
what  experiments  or  processes,  besides  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  assumption,  this  discovery  of  the  concealment 
of  goods,  and  of  the  concealed  goods  being  conta- 
gioned,  was  made.  Such,  however,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  measures  which  I  am  going  to  relate. 
*'  The  knowledge  of  the  above  circumstances  (sur- 
mises) compelled  His  Excellency  to  have  recourse  to 
the  novel  and  extraordinary  plan  of  converting  a  po- 
pulous count7'y  toiun  ifito  a  species  of  lazaretto,  shut- 
ting the  inhabitants  within  their  own  precincts,  by 
the  erection  of  double  ivalls,  and  by  the  establishment 
without  these  ivalls  of  cordon  over  cordon^""  (p.  59.) 
As  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  by  persons 
not  wholly  blinded  by  the  absurd  superstition  of  pes- 
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tilential  contagion,  the  effect  of  this  vigorous  block- 
ade, which,  in  correctness  of  circumvallation,  Mr. 
Tully  seems  to  think  surpasses  the  feats  of  any  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  ancient  Greece,  was,  that  the  epi- 
demic, being  duly  provisioned  by  the  season,  and 
laughing  at  cordons,  held  out  in  full  vigour  until  the 
month  of  December,  and  did  not  wholly  capitulate 
until  March,  provisions  and  the  garrison  being  both 
almost  expended.  On  the  4th  of  December,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  the  Curmians,  who 
would  thus  obstinately  maintain  themselves  in  an  em- 
pested  state,  declaring  that  the  law,  as  it  stood,  had 
been  found  inadequate  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  in- 
/ected  (contagionad )  goods,  and  the  secreting  of  infect- 
ed (contagioned)  articles,  and  enacting,  1.  "  That  all 
that  partof  Casal  Curmi,  within  the  cordon  of  troops, 
in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  plague,  be /?w^  ow/ o/"  Me 
Kings  peace,  and  be  henceforth  declared  to  he  under 
martial  lawT  2.  "  That  a  Military  Commission  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  said  martial  law,  as 
far  as  relates  to  any  case  of  the  plague  within  the  said 
district !"  (p.  287.  Appendix.)  By  a  third  article  three 
Commissioners  are  named. 

To  have  obtained  proofs,  which  could  be  consider- 
ed valid  by  the  civil  law,  of  goods  being  "  infected" 
(contagioned),  would  have  been  something  miracu- 
lous :  and,  whether  proof  was  or  was  not  given,  that 
proved  satisfactory  under  the  forms  of  martial  law,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  measure  had  any  better  suc- 
cess in  putting  an  end  to  the  disease  :  for  in  January 
(p.  64),  and  even  till  the  beginning  of  March  (p.  70), 
it  had  not  finally  ceased  at  Casal  Curmi.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  more  striking  proof  than  this  case 
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aflfords  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  sanitary 
laws.  Compelling  the  inhabitants  of  Curmi  to  re- 
main exposed  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  not  only 
prevented  its  cessation  whilst  the  atmosphere  remain- 
ed in  any  degree  pestilential ;  but  absolutely  con- 
signed them  to  certain  death.  (It  is  not  stated  how 
many  perished  or  how  many  survived.)  When  the 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere  ameliorated  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  sanitary  restrictions  could  not  render  the 
pestilence  permanent ;  and  therefore  the  disease 
ceased.  But  to  say  that  it  ceased  in  consequence  of 
these  restrictions  in  March^  when  they  could  produce 
no  diminution  of  it  in  Septeiyiber,  October,  or  iVo- 
vember,  is  an  insult  on  the  meanest  understanding. 
Sanitary  laws  do  not  even  seern  to  produce  any  effect 
in  limiting  an  epidemic  at  the  commencement,  the 
middle,  or  any  period  of  its  progres.  It  is  only  at  its 
natural  termination,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  usual 
epidemic  season,  the  atmosphere  ceases  to  be  pesti- 
lential, that  the  effect  of  this  change  is  confounded 
with  the  supposed  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  sani- 
tary laws.  Hence  the  labours  of  Lieutenant-General 
Oakes,  at  the  commencement  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady,  although  praised  as  meritorious, 
are  stated  to  have  been  unavailing:  sanitary  laws  could 
do  nothing  in  an  atmosphere  really  pestilential,  but  to 
augment  its  injurious  effects.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
General  Maitland,.  at  the  termination  of  the  pestilen- 
tial season,  sanitaiy  laws  did  wonders,  and  the  fever 
"ceased  in  all  places  where  the  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere had  already  ceased  to  be  noxious ;  but  at 
Curmi,  where  it  happened  that  these  noxious  qualities 
did   not  cease   so  earlv,   the  sickness  and  mortalitv 
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were  aggravated  and  prolonged  by  the  increased  rigour 
of  the  sanitary  laws.  Finally,  however,  as  sanitary 
laws  are  sure  to  outlast  the  pestilent  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  they  were  ready,  whenever  the  disease  did 
cease,  to  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  subduing  it.  "  The 
annihilation  of  disease  was  reserved,  under  Provi- 
dence, for  His  Excellency ;  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances the  like  event  occurred  at  Corfu."  (p.  62.) 
And,  under  similar  circumstances,  I  presume  to  af- 
firm, that  no  different  event  would  ever  happen.  Here 
we  have  assumption  on  assumption,  and  delusion  on 
delusion,  without  end.  In  the  whole  circle  of  human 
error,  can  any  system  be  found  at  once  so  absurd  and 
pernicious  .^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Casal  Curmi,  being  cordoned 
round,  *'  walled  in,"  and  even  *'  locked  within  their 
respective  dwellings,"  (p.  112.)  what  Mr.  TuUy  calls 
"hermetically  sealing  the  plague,"  (p.  113)  the 
island  was  deemed  safe  from  that  source  of  con- 
tamination !  Doubtless  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
at  large  were  perfectly  safe :  and  they  would  have 
been  equally  safe,  had  those  of  Casal  Curmi,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  their  own  town,  shook  hands  with  or 
embraced  them.  But  each  person  that  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  imprisoned  in  that  village,  was 
murdered  according  to  law ;  whilst,  if  they  had  only 
been  allowed  to  fall  back  to  the  walls,  or  to  the 
stations  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Cordon,  in 
proper  time,  they  might  all  have  escaped  death,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  them  sickness. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  the  intelligent 
reader,  that,  in  these  strictures,  I  am  not  censuring 
the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  but  illustrating 
the  pernicious  operation  of  a  system  wholly  founded 
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in  delusion.  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  persuaded,  was,  on 
the  day  of  issuing  his  proclamation  against  the  poor 
Curmians,  as  miserable  in  his  mind  as  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  empested  town. 

The  author,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  book, 
brings  against  myself  a  charge  of  a  very  grave  nature, 
which,  however,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  shall  have  any 
very  great  difficulty  in  satisfactorily  answering.     He 
states  (p.  257.)  to  this  effect ;  that  in  a  military  hos- 
pital, in  the  Strada  Vescoso,  in  the  town  of  La  Valetta, 
the  soldiers  occupying  the  superior  part  of  the  build- 
ing enjoyed  a  perfect   exemption  from*    plague,   by 
reason   of   their   seclusion   and   incommunication ; 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
building,  which  was  divided  into  seven  apartments, 
almost  all  perished  of  the   disease,  caught  in  con- 
sequence of  indiscriminate  intercourse.     For  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  do  not  give  the  writer's  precise  words  ; 
but  I  adhere  to  his  precise  meaning.     ''  This  fact,  " 
he  says,   "  was   obligingly  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.    Greaves,    inspector   of  military  hospitals,    and 
superintendant  of  quarantine  in  the  island  of  Malta ; 
the  more  valuable,  as  Dr.  Greaves  made  the  observa- 
tion upon  the  spot,  and  at  the  moment  of  plague." 
These,   and   other  similar  allegations,   contained  in 
the   pages    immediately  preceding,    he    appears    to 
consider  quite  conclusive.  "  Here,"  says  he,  (p.  256.) 
"  are  facts  of  a  very  prominent  feature  ;  facts  jnore 
stubborn,  than  any    hitherto   advanced,    and    which 
must  certainly  resist  all  theory  (doctrines  that  are  at 
variance  with  facts,  are  not  theories  but  hypotheses)  ; 
they    are    of    that    imperishable    texture,    that    in 
their  unornamented  form,    are  calculated    to    over- 
throw  those  extraordinary  towerings  of  fancy,  ivhich 
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can  alone  tend  to  dazzle  and  mislead^  The 
stratagem  is  well  conceived,  but  not  remarkably 
modest,  on  the  part  of  the  partisans  of  pestilential 
contagion,  whose  doctrines  are  all  assumption,  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  public,  that  their  random 
practice  is  experience,  and  that  my  logical  conclusions 
are  hypothetical  and  visionary :  but  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed. We  shall  presently  see,  whose  notions  are  really 
"fanciful,"  although  perhaps  not  very  *' towering." 
To  proceed,  however,  with  the  accusation ;  he  goes 
on,  after  observing  that  marsh  effluvia  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  plague  in  Malta  (which  I  beg  it  to  be 
understood  that  /  never  asserted  with  respect  to  any 
place).  "But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this 
statement  is  yet  untold.  I  have  been  assured  by 
Dr.  Greaves,  that  the  circumstances  here  narrated, 
relative  to  the  security  which  seclusion  afforded  to  the 
sick  in  the  Hospital,  in  the  StradaVescoso,  were  com- 
municated by  him  (and  no  doubt  with  the  same 
candour  and  view  to  truth  with  which  he  was  pleased 
to  communicate  it  to  me)  to  Dr.  Maclean,  the  learned 
author  of  *  Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting 
epidemic  and  pestilential  Diseases,'  who  was  then  at 
Malta.  Dr.  Greaves  was  not  satisfied  with  stating 
the  fact  but  he  conducted  Dr.  Maclean,  as  he  did 
myself,  to  the  very  spot,  clearly  pointing  out  every 
circumstance  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Mac- 
lean's investigation.  Now,  with  all  deference  to 
Dr.  Maclean,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  his 
taking  no  notice  whatever  in  his  publication  of 
this  truly  important  information,  does  not  argue 
much  in  favour  of  the  candour  with  which  he  either 
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treated  the  public,  or  conducted  his  investigation ; 
for,  however  the  fact  might  have  miHtated  against 
his  favourite  doctrine,  it  behoved  him  to  state  it.  As 
he  has  not  done  so,  we  certainly  are  warranted  in 
concluding  that,  having  long  previously  established 
in  his  own  mind,  that  contagion  was  a  nonentity, 
the  information  he  acquired  at  Malta  was  of  that 
nature  which  he  considered  it  better  to  consign  to 
oblivion,  than  to  submit  to  the  test  of  inquiry.  Facts 
are  stubborn  things,  and  I  candidly  confess,  that  the 
one  just  recorded  is  reluctantly  brought  forward ; 
but  were  I  to  act  otherwise,  I  should  be  as  culpable 
as  Dr.  Maclean,  who,  in  presenting  to  the  public  his 
*  Researches,' withheld  it."  (p.  260.) 

Now,  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  considered  wanting 
to  the  public,  to  the  investigation,  or  to  my  esteemed 
friend  Dr.  Greaves,  in  whose  house  I  resided  whilst 
at  Malta,  and  to  whom  I  am  under  many  obligations, 
I  am  thankful  to  Mr.  Tully  for  having  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  my  conduct  in  respect  to 
the  circumstances  which  he  states.  It  is  very  true 
that  Dr.  Greaves  did  relate  to  me  the  history  of  the 
Inmates  of  the  Hospital,  in  the  Strada  Vescoso,  in 
terms,  I  believe,  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  to  those 
now  set  forth ;  for  I  only  speak  from  memory.  But  I 
never  dreamt  of  their  being  entitled  to  the  importance 
which  Mr.  Tully  now  confers  on  them,  and  which 
Dr.  Greaves  perhaps  thinks  they  merit.  Had  I  noted 
all  similar  narratives,  which  I  heard  in  the  course  of 
my  researches,  they  would  have  filled  many  volumes ; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  appeared  apt  for  the  illus- 
tration of  particular  points,  that  I  deemed  any  of  them 
worthy  of  being  recorded.     Now,  in  these   alleged 
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facts,  for  they  are  not  unmixed  facts,   but  narratives 
compounded  oi  facts  and  opinions^  there  is  nothing 
of  this  description.     It  may  be  fact,  and  I  am  bound 
to  believe  it  such,  because  it  is  related  of  his  own 
knowledge  by  Dr.  Greaves,  that  the  soldiers  secluded 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  hospital  invariably  escaped, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
building,  not  secluded,  generally  sickened,  and  for  the 
most  part  died.    But  that  the  former  escaped  because 
they  had  no  intercourse  with  the  public,  and  that  the 
latter  sickened  because  they  had  intercourse  with  the 
public,  are  not  facts,  but  mere,  matters  of  opinion. 
To  admit  them  therefore  as  facts,  when  thus  com- 
bined, would  be  to  admit  the  very  point  in  dispute  ; 
and  which,  if  I  be  not  labouring  under  an  unaccount- 
able delusion,   I  have  already,  in^  a  thousand  forms, 
demonstrated  to  be  erroneous.     I  trust  Dr.  Greaves 
will  find  this  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  may 
have  appeared  to  him  a  blamable  omission.     Its  total 
want   of    importance,    as    militating    against    my 
doctrines,  as  well  as  the  perfect  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  explained,  will  afford  convincing  proofs,  that, 
although  I  might  have  been  actuated  by  want  of  room, 
I  could  not  have  been  actuated  by  want  of  candour, 
in  not  giving  it  admission.     Indeed  I  cannot  but 
think,  that   the  readiness,   which  I  have  invariably 
shown,  to  state  and  to  explain  every  allegation  of  my 
opponents,  that  seemed  to  be  at  all  worthy  of  notice, 
ought  to  have  exempted  me  from  such  a  charge. 

This  is  one  of  those  very  common  instances  of 
shutting  up  during  an  epidemic,  in  which  sickness 
does  or  does  not  ensue,  according  to  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  depending   upon   principles  which  I 
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have  already,  on  various  occasions,  repeatedly  explain- 
ed.    This  practice,  although  by  no  means  ensuring 
perfect  immunity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  frequently 
failing,  proves  however,  upon  the  whole,  useful ;  phy- 
sically, by  avoiding  direct  currents  of  pestilential  air  ; 
and  morally,  by  inspiring  a  confidence  of  safety,  and 
thereby  obviating  that  very  powerful  cause  of  sickness, 
fear.     An  instance  of  exemption  perfectly  in  point 
happened  during  the  epidemic  of  Barcelona  in  1821, 
which,    from    the  notoriety  of   such  occurrences,  I 
should  not,  but  for  the  occasion  which  calls  it  forth, 
have  considered  worthy  of  any  particular  notice.    The 
palace  of  the  Captain  General  of  Catalonia,  situated  in 
the  square  of  the  Constitution,  close  to  the  Barcelo- 
neta  gate,  was,  in  the  absence  of  that  functionary,  oc- 
cupied by  Major  General  Porras,  Commandant  of  the 
Citadel,  with  from  thirty-six  to  forty  other  persons, 
principally  military  officers.    Here  they  were  shut  up, 
as  he  informed  me,  during  the  whole  of  the  epidemic, 
without  experiencing  any  sickness.  Now,  as  the  most 
ample  proofs  have  been  adduced  of  the  non-contagious 
nature  of  the  fever  of  Barcelona,  this  fact  must  be  ac- 
counted for  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  immu- 
nity was  the  result  of  non-intercourse.    The  building 
is  situated  in  what  was  considered  the  very  focus  of 
the  malady.  It  forms  the  north-east  side  of  the  square, 
being  detached  from  all  other  buildings,  and  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  south-east  wind  by  the  Cus- 
tom House,  which,  with  the  Ramparts,  form  the  south- 
east side  of  the  square.     The  range  of  houses,  con- 
stituting the  north-west  side  of  the  square,  having  in 
general   open  virandas  in  front,  and  being  without 
shelter,  were  directly  blown  upon  by  the  south-east 
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wind,  and  suflfered  as  much  from  the  epidemic  as 
any  equal  part  of  the  town.  The  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  two  sides  of  the  square, 
were  under  very  different  circumstances  ;  and  to  this 
difference  must  be  attributed  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
fate.  The  houses  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  square 
are  old  and  open,  or,  when  shut  up,  excessively  close  ; 
whilst  the  palace  is  new  and  spacious,  open  on  all 
sides,  but  at  the  same  time  well  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  noxious  wind  ;  with  thick  walls,  capacious 
and  lofty  apartments,  and  windows  well  sashed  and 
glazed.  Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
houses  were  composed  of  tradespeople  or  labourers, 
who  were  comparatively  ill  fed  ;  necessarily  exposed 
less  or  more  to  vicissitudes  of  weather ;  and,  from 
their  situation  as  well  as  prejudices,  more  liable  to  de- 
pression of  mind,  the  inmates  of  the  palace  were  of  a 
description  of  persons,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to 
be  affected  by  an  epidemic.  They  were  composed  of 
military  men,  principally  officers,  of  good  constitu- 
tions, and  generally  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  with  food, 
clothing,  bedding  and  lodging,  far  superior  to  those 
of  their  neighbours  in  civil  life  ;  together  with  moral 
qualities  better  fitted  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a 
pestilential  atmosphere,  and  of  surrounding  scenes  of 
calamity  and  distress.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  were 
such,  that  if  this  palace  had  been  as  full  of  pestilential 
patients  as  the  Hospital  of  the  Seminario,  the  atten- 
dants on  the  sick  would  probably  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
emption from  disease  very  little  inferior  in  degree  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  attendants  in  the  former  establish- 
ment. Let  the  reader,  after  having  perused  this  ex- 
planation, turn  over  to  the  cases  of  the  two  families  in 
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Barceloneta,  recorded  in  my  Notes  to  the  Barcelona 
Manifesto,  in  which  entire  safety  and  almost  utter  de- 
struction were  next  door  neighbours,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  very  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences may  arise  during  epidemics,  as  to  the  fate  of 
persons  seemingly  placed  under  circumstances  nearly 
similar,  precluding  the  possibility  of  rationally  admit- 
ting such  an  agency  as  pestilential  contagion  into  the 
view ;  from  whence  he  may  learn  to  estimate  the  case 
of  the  Maltese  Hospital  or  Barrack  of  the  Strada  Ves« 
coso  at  its  just  value.  There  the  soldiers  and  the  other 
inhabitants,  it  is  true,  were  in  the  same  building  ;  but 
the  former  were  above,  and  the  latter  below :  and 
there  were  other  differences  in  their  situation  much 
more  material  than  those  which  depend  on  intercourse 
and  non-intercourse.  The  degree  of  elevation  is  of 
itself  a  very  material  circumstance.  In  the  Levant, 
as  elsewhere,  persons  who  sleep  on  the  ground-floor 
are  much  more  liable  to  plague  and  other  sicknesses, 
than  those  who  inhabit  the  higher  stories.  I  found 
this  fact  duly  appreciated  in  Bucharest,  the  capital  of 
Wallachia.  But  the  civil  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Barrack  of  the  Strada  Vescoso,  besides 
having  to  sleep  in  the  lower  apartments  when  they 
came  home  at  night,  had  to  work  all  day  for  their  sub- 
sistence, perhaps  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  chilling  and  noxious  blasts  ;  whilst  the  sol- 
diers, being  elevated  sufficiently  above  the  ground,  and 
otherwise  comfortable  while  in  bed,  had  nothing  to 
do,  when  up,  but  to  concert  measures  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  day,  without  the  care  or  labour  of  proN-id- 
ing  subsistence,  or  the  danger  of  suffering  from  want ; 
and,  confident  of  the  security  which   they  believed  to 
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follow  from  seclusion,  of  course  free  from  fear. 
We  shall  feel  the  less  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the 
greatness  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  conferred  by 
elevation  of  residence  in  epidemics,  the  parties  being 
otherwise  dissimilarly  situated,  as  in  this  case,  when 
we  find  it  followed  by  extraordinary  advantages,  the 
parties  being  otherwise  under  circumstances  precisely 
similar.  The  following  is  an  instance  entirely  in  point. 
During  the  late  prevalence  of  cholera  morbus  in  In- 
dia, **  in  the  barracks  of  the  European  Regiment  at 
Berhampore,  of  twenty-four  casualties,  seventeen  took 
place  in  the  four  companies  inhabiting  the  lower 
range."  Bengal  Report^  p.  113.  In  a  subsequent 
section  it  is  proved  that  cholera  morbus  does  not  de- 
pend upon  a  specific  contagion. 

'*  For  my  own  part,"  says  Mr.  Tully  (p.  261),  «'the 
more  I  examine  the  question  at  issue,  the  more  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  those  extraordinary  opinions, 
which  have  of  late  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public  with  such  persevering  industry  and  inge- 
nuity." This  is  by  no  means  wonderful ;  a  mind, 
loaded  with  the  superstitions  or  false  knowledge, 
which  constitute  the  doctrine  of  pestilential  contagion, 
can  no  more  discern  the  true  state  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  than  a  man  whose  eyes  are  covered  with  a  ban- 
dage, can  see  to  pick  his  steps  in  a  difficult  road  ;  but 
the  mind  being  freed  from  its  burden  of  error  (and,  if 
I  be  not  much  deceived^  Mr.  Tully  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing this  sacrifice  of  self-love),  the  road  becomes  like  a 
bowling-green,  in  which  a  man  whose  eyes  are  scarce- 
ly yet  half  opened,  may  securely  walk ;  a  very  small 
glimmering  of  light  will  enable  him  to  discern,  that 
it  is  not  "  opinions,"  but  incontrovertible  facts,  and 
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logical  conclusions,  '*  which  have  of  late  been  Jbt'ced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public  with  such  persevering 
industry  and  ingenuity." 

There  is  one  very  important  point  in  this  stage  of 
the  discussion,  respecting  which  I  have  the  happiness 
to  coincide  perfectly  with  Mr.  Tully,  viz.  that  the  spe- 
cific character  of  pestilential  contagion  "  must  be 
either  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent,  or  totally  re- 
jected^'' (p.  )  i.  e.  it  must  be  admitted  to  exist  as 
the  sole  cause  of  pestilences,  or  not  to  exist  as  any 
part  of  their  cause.  And  this  leads  naturally  to  the 
conclusion,  which  I  have  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
introductory  part  of  this  volume,  that,  in  justice  and 
mercy  to  the  world,  sanitary  laws  ought,  if  bad,  to  be 
universally  abolished;  ifgood,  to  beuniversally  extended. 
In  the  former  case,  calamitous  consequences,  our  au- 
thor pathetically  prognosticates,  *'  will  be  speedily  and 
fatally  proclaimed  to  the  world."  The  system  of  pes- 
tilential contagion  is  a  curious  superstructure  of  faith, 
enforced  by  terror.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  its 
close  affinity  to  the  superstitions  respecting  witchcraft 
and  ghosts. 

"Before  I  conclude,"  says  Mr.  Tully  (p.  276),  "it 
behoves  me  to  observe,  notwithstanding  the  view  I 
have  taken  of  the  doctrines  of  theopposers  of  the  spe- 
cific contagion  of  plague,  that  it  is  my  firm  belief, 
our  profession  is  totally  free  from  the  imputation  of 
having  amongst  us  those  who  would  ivantonly  hurt 
their  fellow-creatures  to  destructio7i."  Of  this  am- 
biguous compliment,  and  rather  unphilosophical  ab- 
solution, I  believe  I  may,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  usurpation  or  of  vanity,  take  to  myself  by  much 
the  largest  share.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  in 
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any  profession  there  can  be  members,  excepting  under 
mental  alienation,  having  a  propensity  to  go  about  the 
world  seeking  whom  they  might  destroy  ;  or,  that  in 
their  good  or  bad  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  their  spe- 
cies, members  of  the  medical  can  be  differently  con- 
stituted from  those  of  other  professions.  To  absolve 
opponents  from  intentions  which  cannot  without  ab- 
surdity be  imputed  to  them,  is  at  the  least  supereroga- 
tory. No  man  can  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  with- 
out considering  him  insane  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
wish  either  for  the  maintenance  or  the  abolition  of 
sanitary  laws  for  mere  purposes  of  destruction  :  and 
if  it  were  otherwise,  the  imputation  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  either  side.  The  sole  considerations  are, 
whether  those  establishments  do,  in  fact,  produce  sa- 
lutary or  noxious  effects. 

Considering  the  number  of  my  writings  upon  this 
subject,  and  of  the  critics  who  have  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  comment  upon  them,  it  may  be  taken  as  no 
mean  proof  of  general  accuracy,  or  of  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  fact,  that  no  commentator,  however  well 
disposed,  has  been  able  to  fix  upon  me  a  colourable 
charge  of  an  intentional  or  blameable  fault,  even  of 
omission.  Had  a  single  error  of  importance  been 
discovered  by  my  lynx-eyed  adversaries,  I  need  not  say 
with  what  exultation  the  discovery  would  have  been 
blazoned  abroad.  Fortunately  for  my  mistakes,  of 
which  I  have  not  the  folly  to  suppose  that  I  have  not 
committed  many,  thejbrte  of  my  opponents  does  not 
appear  to  consist  in  perceiving  the  things  that  are — 
they  are  **  thorough-bred  Gnostics,  who  know  what 
is  no/.''     The  accusation  of  want  of  candour,  speci- 
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fically  and  candidly  preferred  by  Mr.  Tully,  in  the 
single  instance  of  the  omission  to  narrate  a  circum- 
stance which  I  considered  unworthy  of  notice,  aug- 
mented in  the  usual  ratio  by  repetition,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  '■^ total  want  of  candour"  by  other  com- 
mentators having  by  no  means  equal  pretensions  to 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Two  joint  stock  writers, 
the  one  a  physician,  and  the  other  a  lawyer,  who,  *'  in 
spite  of  nature  and  their  stars,"  had  determined  to  fur- 
nish the  world  with  a  "  bran  new"  code  of  laws,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  healthy  resolved  also, 
that  their  superstructure  should  rest  upon  no  less  un- 
perishable  a  foundation  than  that  of  the  eximious  doc- 
trine of  pestilential  contagion.  To  dig  for  foundations 
in  quagmires ;  to  make  ropes  of  sand  ;  or  to  build 
castles  in  the  air,  or  even  in  Spain  *,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  exploits  of  some  little  difficulty.  But  in 
order  to  have  a  chance  of  toleration  for  this  attempt 
to  perpetuate,  upon  an  imaginary  foundation,  a  system 
for  the  wholesale  incarceration  of  mankind,  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  resort  to  some  brief  mode  of  refuting 
my  refutations  of  the  non-existence  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  easy  by 
the  help  of  "the  received  doctrine"  of  assumptions. 
These  writers,  then,  honestly  assume,  that  "  Mr. 
Tully  has  lately  furnished  the  public  with  some  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  total  want  of  candour  with  which 
Dr.  Maclean  pursued  his  researches  ;  but  they«c/  is, 
that  he  determined  on   the  plague  being  wo/2-conta- 


*  "  Batir  des  chateaux  en  Espagne  "  is  a  familiar  French  pro- 
verb. 
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gious,  long  before  he  ever  visited  those  countries 
where  it  prevails  *."  I  did  at  any  rate  afterwards  visit 
those  countries,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  my  the- 
oretical deductions  admitted  of  practical  confirmation ; 
whilst  my  commentators,  more  prudently  perhaps,  re- 
mained at  home,  quite  satisfied  with  the  authority  of 
the  tales  of  Boccacio,  Fracastorius,  and  Pope  Paul  III., 
the  popular  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  the  unpo- 
pular tales  of  a  host  of  learned  professors  of  the  dark 
and  present  ages,  coolly  making  up  their  minds  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  the  plague  of  the  Levant, 
without  quitting  the  purlieus  of  Warwick»lane,  or  the 
precincts  of  the  courts  of  law.  Like  the  Committees 
of  Physicians  of  1800  and  1805,  and  the  College  in 
1818,  they  do  not  appear  to  doubt  that  it  is  innocent, 
becoming,  and  philosophicaly  to  take  all  the  tales 
which  have  ever  been  invented  relating  to  pestilential 
contagion  upon  trust,  or  to  recommend  the  perpetu- 
ation of  a  code  of  laws  founded  upon  them,  affecting 
the  health,  life,  liberty  and  property,  of  every  human 
being  in  the  universe ;  conduct  which,  although  unfor- 
tunately not  punishable  by  law,  is  morally  criminal  in 


*  "  Medical  Jurisprudence."  By  J,  A.  Paris,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  and  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  in  3  Vols.  8vo,  1823.  Vol.  i.  p.  112.  The 
authors,  not  having  the  fool-hardiness  to  rely  on  the  intrinsic  me- 
rits of  their  work,  have,  with  equal  wisdom  and  propriety,  placed 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  heads  of  the  law  and  of  physic,  who 
are  the  natural  guardians  of  doctrines  which  are  not  injurious  to 
either  of  the  professions.  When  law  and  physic,  unfeed,  thus  for- 
mally unite,  professedly  to  confer  benefits  on  mankind,  I  own,  al- 
beit not  given  to  despondency,  that  I  entertain  most  melancholy 
forebodings  respecting  health,  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
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the  extreme,  and  will  be  stamped,  as  it  deserves,  by 
the  reprobation  of  the  pubHc  opinion  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

The  limits  of  their  work  not  allowing  these  philo- 
sophers *'  to  be  prodigal  in  illustrations,"  they  refer  in 
proof  of  my  ignorance,  to  "  a  very  interesting  memoir 
by  Dr.  Yeats  (a  Fellow  of  the  College)  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  the  Arts,"  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hippo- 
crates a?id  Celsus,  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  the 
poets  especially,  "  evince  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
pestilential  contagion,"  although  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  have  discovered  the  value  of 
sanitary  laws.  That  invention  was  reserved  for  the 
brilliant  sera  of  the  16th  century!  In  the  19th  vo- 
lume of  the  London  Medical  Repository,  I  have  given 
ample  proofs  that  such  a  doctrine  was  wholly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  including  a  refutation  of  this  vaunted 
paper  of  Dr.  Yeats ;  omitting,  it  is  true,  to  mention 
his  name,  but  designating  him  a  writer  in  the  Journal 
of  Science  and  the  Arts.  The  authors  of  "  Medical 
Jurisprudence"  had  not,  I  should  presume,  perused 
this  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Repository, — pro- 
bably it  had  not  appeared — when  their  observations 
were  written,  otherwise  their  tone  of  confidence  would 
be  the  more  censurable  and  surprising. 

The  following  acknowledgement  from  our  Medico- 
forensic  firm  is  entirely  condescending: — "  To  Dr. 
Maclean,  however,  the  medical  world  are  certainly 
greatly  indebted,"  (p.  112,) — for  what,  reader,  do  you 
think  .^  for  having  called  forth  *'  the  many  able  eluci- 
dations which  the  experience  and  science  of  this 
country  have  since  afforded"  in  respect  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  pestilential  contagion ;  in  short,  for  having 
elicited  the  profound  views  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  which  adorn  the  second  section  of  this 
volume,  and  are  to  be  found  more  in  detail  in  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1819  !  It  seems  that,  if  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  my  own,  I  am  the  cause  of  knowledge 
in  others :  and  that  may  be  sometimes  no  mean 
merit,  particularly  if  that  knowledge  be  true.  But 
the  world  are  not  now  to  be  informed  that  simple 
ignorance  is  as  much  preferable  to  false  knowledge, 
as  innoxiousness  is  to  mischievousness ;  or  that  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  medical  bodies,  in  proportion  as 
they  augment  their  stock  in  trade,  render  a  stock  of 
ideas  the  less  necessary. 

"  It  may  be  thought  extraordinary,"  proceed  those 
twin  luminaries  of  Physic  and  the  Bar,  "  that  a  work 
so  unphilosophical,  as  that  to  which  we  allude,  should 
have  created  so  strong  a  public  sensation  ;"  and  but 
for  rjiauvaise  honte,  a  troublesome  endemic  of  the  two 
professions,  they  would  have  added,  '*  whilst  the  in- 
ductions of  experiment,  by  which  our  associates  and 
ourselves  have  proffered  to  enlighten  the  world,  are 
ungratefully  disregarded."  Let  them  not,  however, 
despair  ;  but  recollecting  how  slow  great  discoveries 
and  works  of  genius  have  generally  been  in  finding 
their  way  to  public  favour,  console  themselves  for  the 
ephemeral  preference  which  has  been  shown  by  vulgar 
minds  to  the  meaner  labours  of  an  "  alienus  homo*^ 

My  ingenious  and  learned  commentators,  if  they 
do  not  admire  me  as  a  physician,  admit  by  implica- 

*  A  man  not  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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tion  that  I  might  have  made  a  tolerable  lawyer : 
"  With  respect  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Maclean,  we 
would  further  observe,  that  he  has  artfully  brought 
together  all  those  facts  which  are  calculated  to  afford 
any  support  to  his  doctrine,  while  he  has  so  inge- 
niously tortured  those  that  make  against  it,  as  to  dis- 
guise their  force  and  true  bearings."  vol.  i.  pp.  111,112. 
What  I  principally  complain  of  is,  that  I  cannot,  when 
cruelly  disposed,  procure  for  love  or  money  even  a 
single  adverse  fact  to  torture  ;  and  I  hereby  sponta- 
neously promise  my  opponents  generally,  that  if  they 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  supply  me  with  but  one  fact 
in  proof  of  their  doctrine,  I  will  not  torture  but  che- 
rish it;  and,  in  order  further  to  evince  my  gratitude,  I 
engage,  ipso  factOy  henceforth  and  for  ever,  to  re- 
nounce all  my  non-contagious  conclusions.  Had  I 
authority  over  the  finances  of  a  State,  I  would  even 
offer  a  very  high  premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  soli- 
tary fact  of  this  kind,  or  for  the  importation,  from 
any  country  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  moon,  for  that 
planet  doubtless  abounds  with  it,  of  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  the  contagious  virus  of  any  epidemic ! 

Having  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  facts  of  my 
learned  adversaries,  let  us  for  a  moment  turn  our 
attention  to  an  edifying  specimen  of  their  conclusions  : 
"  ^Vhat  can  be  the  organization  of  that  man's  mind," 
they  significantly  ask,  "  who  goes  into  the  Greek 
Pest  Hospital  at  Constantinople,  and,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  is  attacked  on  the  fifth  day  after  he 
entered  it  with  the  plague,  and  yet  continues  to 
assert,  that  the  malady  is  non-contagious?  (p.  112.) 
Differences  of  conclusions,  I  suspect,  must  depend 
rather  upon  mental  furniture,  than  organization  ;  and 
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the  phasnomenon  which  appears  to  have  excited   so 
much  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  my  learned 
colleagues,  might  probably  admit  of  a  solution  by  a 
slight  craniological  process.     If  on  the  one  side  we 
should  find  the  protuberances  of  pestilential  contagion, 
whether  of  cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  dys- 
entery,   diarrhoea,    or   even    scurvy,    in    full   vigour, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  had  either  never  existed 
or  are  wholly  obliterated,  will  not  such   a  difference 
naturally  account  for  the  greatest  possible  difference 
in  conclusions  ?     But  without  waiting  for  these  post 
mortem  appearances,  which  can  only  be  of  use  to  our 
successors,  let  us  examine  this  phenomenon  by  the 
lights  of  our  reason,  upon  the  grounds  that  are  actu- 
ally before  us.    The  proposition  of  my  commentators, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  analysed,  is,  that  a  plague  which 
attacks  a  person  in  a  Greek  Pest  Hospital  at   Con- 
stantinople,  on  the  fifth  day  of  his   residence,   must 
depend  upon  contagion,  and  cajinot  depend  upon  any 
other  cause"   Now,  causa  argumentandi,  I  will  grant 
them  all  this  ;    and  then  let  us  see  what  will   be  the 
consequences.     There  were  twenty  persons  in  health, 
or  in  a  few  instances  with  slight  ailments,  who  had 
resided  for  months  or  years  in  the  hospital,  and  were 
in  daily  communication  with  a   succession   of  pesti- 
ferous patients,  yet  had  not  the  disease  :  but  if  twenty 
persons  in  health,  or  with  slight  ailments,  can  be  for 
months  or  years  in  daily  intercourse  with  pestiferous 
patients,   without  becoming  pestiferous,   whilst  one 
only  who  was  so  circumstanced,  was  affected ;  is  not 
the  conclusion  inevitable,  that  the  disease  is  not  con- 
tagious ?     Here  then,  supposing  that  the  fact  of  con- 
tact were  evidence  of  contagion,  there  would  be  tiventy 
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to  one  in  respect  to  number,  without  reckoning 
time,  against  the  disease  by  which  I  was  affected  at 
the  Greek  Hospital,  being  the  product  of  a  specific 
virus.  My  commentators,  it  is  true,  may  allege  that 
the  vhms  of  this  particular  pestilence  had  a  preference 
for  physicians,  as  Fracastorius  had  found  that  the 
epidemic  with  which  he  frightened  the  Fathers  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  a  preference  for  persons  of 
quality;  and  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion  they 
might  adduce  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Valli  was,  in  the  very 
same  month  of  August,  and  in  the  very  same  hospital, 
attacked  with  plague,  whilst  his  personal  attendants, 
and  those  of  the  establishment,  enjoyed  a  complete 
immunity.  (Results,  ii.  270.)  He  was  indeed  a  much 
longer  time  in  the  hospital  than  I  was  before  he  was 
affected  with  disease :  but  for  this  the  pestilential 
contagionists  will,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  as- 
sumptions, easily  account,  by  the  one  being  an  Italian 
and  the  other  a  Briton  ;  the  inference  being,  that  the 
contagion  of  plague  has  a  preference  for  British  phy- 
sicians, especially  of  the  non-contagionist  breed :  or, 
it  may  be  with  equal  readiness  accounted  for  by 
Dr.  Pym's  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  capriciousness 
of  pestilential  contagion.  Thus  Mr.  Van  Rosenfeldt, 
who  in  1816-17  conducted  experiments  in  the 
Greek  Pest  Hospital  at  Pera,  was  on  the  38th  day 
seized  with  the  plague,  and  in  two  days,  died  (Re- 
sults, ii.  296.).  The  cases  alluded  to  will  then  give 
the  following  results  :  The  contagion  of  plague  affects 
a  British  physician,  being  a  wo^z-contagionist,  in  the 
Greek  Pest  Hospital  at  Constantinople,  in  the  month 
oi  August,  \n  five  days  ivom  its  appHcation  ;  in  the 
same  month,  or  in  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
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same  situation,  it  does  not  affect  an  Italian  physician, 
being  a  contagionist,  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks*  : 
it  does  not  affect  natives,  not  physicians,  in  Jive 
years.  In  the  Greek  Pest  Hospital  at  Pera,  the 
contagion  of  plague  does  not  affect  a  German,  not  be- 
ing a  physician,  but  acting  as  a  physician,  in  less  than 
thirty -eight  days  after  exposure  to  the  cause,  both 
by  contact  with  the  pestiferous,  and  by  frequent  fric- 
tion of  matter  from  plague  sores.  Whether  and  how 
far  his  being  a  German  and  not  a  physician,  but  a  pro- 
physician,  had  an  influence  on  the  period  of  his  attack, 
or  whether  these  circumstances  counteracted  each 
other,  let  pestilential  contagionists  decide.  I  am  only 
in  this  case  a  narrator  of  facts.  Nor  ought  these 
caprices  to  surprise  us,  when  we  read,  that  during  pes- 
tilences in  England,  Englishmen  abroad,  but  neither 
Scotchmen  nor  Irishmen,  have  been  affected  by  the 
prevailing  malady  of  their  country.  This,  I  presume, 
might  be  called  sympathetic  contagion. 

So  much  for  the  consequences  attempted  to  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  of  my  being  seized  with  the 
plague.  From  their  conclusions,  I  should  presume 
my  commentators  must  have  studied  their  medical 
logic  under  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  and  their  medical 
philosophy  under  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Privy 


*  The  precise  period  from  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  at 
which  Dr.  Valli  fell  sick,  is  not  stated  in  the  narrative  ;  but  from 
a  comparison  of  circumstances,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  it  was  proba- 
bly longer  than  five  weeks.  In  respect  to  this  fact,  however,  pre- 
cision is  quite  immaterial.  That  epidemics  have  not,  like  conta- 
gious general  diseases,  any  determinate  period  of  attack,  after 
the  causes  of  sickness  have  been  applied,  is  a  fact  established  be- 
yond all  doubt. 
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Council  in  matters  of  quarantine.  In  sober  earnest* 
it  is  impossible  for  any  ridicule  to  do  justice  to  the 
almost  incredible  absurdity  of  this  system  of  doctrines. 
Had  I  perished  in  the  course  of  my  experiments  in 
the  Levant,  it  might  with  some  plausibility  have  been 
said  of  me  by  these  commentators,  as  Mr.  TuUy  has 
said  of  Dr.  M'Adam  (p.  7^),  that  I  fell  a  victim  to 
my  want  of  belief  in  the  contagion  of  the  plague ;  they 
would  have  been  credited  by  the  multitude,  great  and 
small ;  and  epidemic  diseases  might  have  remained 
contagious,  and  sanitary  laws  have  been  employed 
"  to  chain  those  hurricanes  of  the  human  frame  "  for 
ages  to  come.     But 

"  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world  ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion."  Shakespeare. 
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SECTION  XXXII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  THE  MILLBANK 
PENITENTIARY,  IN  1823,  COMPOUNDED  OF  SCURVY, 
DIARRHCEA  AND  DYSENTERY,  FROM  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS,   8th    JULY,     1823. 

"  In  quest  of  sites,  avoid  the  mournful  plain 
Where  osiers  thrive,  and  trees  that  love  the  lake." 

Armstrong. 

"  Whatever  shapes  of  death. 
Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe. 
Swarm  thro'  the  shuddering  air  ;  whatever  plagues 
Or  meagre  famine  breeds,  or  with  slow  wings 
Rise  from  the  putrid  wat'ry  element." — Ibid. 

1  HE  evidence  adduced  on  the  subject  of  this  singular 
epidemic,  or  complication  of  epidemics,  supplies  the 
following  important  results  : — 1.  That,  owing  to  the 
erroneous  and  complicated  views  which  are  enter- 
tained respecting  the  cause  of  epidemic  maladies, 
nations  are  perpetually  exposed  to  an  immense  waste 
of  moneys  and  of  life.  2.  That,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  degree  of  the  agencies,  constituting  the 
sum  total  of  the  causes  of  pestilences,  so  is  the 
diversity  of  their  phaenomena.  3.  That  there  pre- 
vail upon  this  subject,  among  medical  men,  the  most 


*  The  sum  total  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  building  of  the 
Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  amounts  to  ^458,000. — Appendix  to 
Report,  p.  396. 
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extraordinary  and  lamentable  differences  of  opinion. 
4.  That  a  tardy  and  ungracious  acknowledgement  has 
been  at  length  elicited  from  the  Faculty,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  important  principles  of  cure.  And,  5.  That 
further  proofs  are  evolved  of  the  non-existence  of 
pestilential  contagion.  It  is  the  last  of  these  points 
only,  which  I  shall  here  particularly  examine. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S22,  without  any  discernible 
increase  of  sickness,  it  was  noticed  by  the  officers  of 
the  establishment,  that  the  general  vigour  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  began  visibly  to  decline. 
About  Christmas  some  increase  of  sickness  took 
place,  especially  among  the  female  prisoners  ;  and 
about  the  1 1th,  12th,  or  13th  of  January,  1823,  some 
cases  of  scurvy  were  first  noticed,  and  reported  by  the 
Medical  Superintendant,  Dr.  Hutchison.  From  this 
period,  scurvy,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  combined  or 
separate,  continued  to  increase ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  1823,  there  were  448  patients,  or  more 
than  the  half  of  all  the  prisoners,  labouring  under 
one  or  other,  or  a  complication  of  these  disorders. 
"  Between  the  fourteenth  of  February  and  the  first  of 
Alarch,  forty-eight  patients  came  into  the  infirmaries 
affected  chiefly  with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery."  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  proportions,  which  at  this 
latter  period  the  female  bore  to  the  male  patients,  and 
shows  that  the  prisoners  generally,  who  had  been  con- 
fined during  the  longest  period,  were  the  most  nume- 
rously affected.  Among  the  males,  the  progression 
was  as  23,  47,  55,  QS,  and  T^  per  cent. ;  among  the 
females  higher,  as  32,  70,  70,  82,  and  43  (see  Table). 
This  last  appears  to  be  an  exception  :  but  when  ex- 
amined, its  explanation  is  obvious.     This  small /7e/" 
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centage  occurred  among  the  women  who  had  been 
confined  above  four  years,  of  which  the  whole  number 
amounted  only  to  twenty-three ;  of  these  only  ten 
were  ill ;  but  eleven  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  of  these 
only  one,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  kitchen  but 
four  days,  was  ill.  This  last  one  being  reckoned 
among  those  not  in  the  kitchen,  and  those  in  the 
kitchen  not  being  reckoned  at  all,  since  there  was  no 
illness  among  them,  the  proportion  would  then  be, 
ten  sick  out  of  thirteen,  or  nearly  eighty  per  cent. :  or 
had  the  women  in  the  kitchen  been  sick  in  the  same 
proportion  with  the  others,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same :  so  that  in  this  class  also,  upon  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  the  usual  ratio  will  be 
found  to  have  been  maintained.  The  very  high  pro- 
portion of  seventy /?er  cent,  upon  the  female  prisoners 
who  had  been  only  between  one  and  two  years  confined, 
is  a  deviation  towards  the  opposite  extreme,  which,  if 
all  the  circumstances  were  equally  well  known,  would 
doubtless  admit  of  being  with  equal  facility  accounted 
for. 
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NUMBERS    AFFECTED    WITH    THE    DISEASE. 
Table  of  the  Number  of  Prisoners  of  different  Denominations,  who 
were  labouring  under  one  or  other  of  the  Forms  of  the  Scorbutic 
Disease,  in  the  General  Penitentiary,  in  the  Beginning  of  March 
1823. 


MARCH  1823. 

Total 
Number  of 
Prisoners. 

Number 
ill  of  the 
Disease. 

Equivalent 
Number 
per  Cent. 

First  Class    

309 

110 

35 

Second  Class    

222 

121 

54 

Confined  under  1  year     

between  1  and  2  years  .  . 

between  2  and  3  years  . . 

between  3  and  4  years  . . 

above  4  years   

173* 

156 

165 

28 
9 

40 
74 
91 
19 

7 

23 

47 
55 

68 

78 

Total  Males 

531 

231 

44 

First  Class    

94 

233 

37 
93 
106 
68 
23 

52 

55 

Second  Class     

165 

71 

< 

u 

Confined  under  1  year   

between  1  and  2  years. . 

between  2  and  3  years. . 

between  3  and  4  years. . 

above  4  years    

12 
65 
74 
56 
10 

32 
70 
70 

82 
43 

Total  Females 

327 

217 

66 

V3 

First  Class        

403 

162 

40 

CO 

Second  Class    

455 

826 

63 

^ 

o 
O 

Total    Prisoners  .... 

858 

448 

52 

*  Of  these,  85  had  been  received  into  the  prison  since  the  1st 
of  January,  and  therefore  had  been  subject  for  a  much  shorter  time 
to  the  influence  of  the  presumed  causes  of  the  disease. 
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On  the  4th  of  July  1822,  a  new  dietary  had  been 
introduced  (p.  41),  in  which  the  allowance  of  meat 
for  each  prisoner  was  little  more  than  nine  ounces  a 
week,  the  former  dietary  allowing  thirty-six  ounces 
(p.  49).     Here  was  at  least  one  very  palpable  cause 
of  sickness,  especially  of  scurvy.    But  even  respecting 
so   clear  a  case,    there   vvas    no  general  agreement 
among  the  medical   authorities  examined  upon  this 
occasion.    While  some  of  the  witnesses  were  for  con- 
sidering the  dietary  as  almost  the  sole  cause  of  the 
prevailing  disease,   others   were   for  holding  it  quite 
exempt  from  blame,   and  would  perhaps,   in  order  to 
maintain  their  consistency,  have  ventured  to  reduce 
it  still  further.     Another  no  less  obvious  cause,  and 
which  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  regard  as  the 
chief  one,  was  the  situation  of  the  Penitentiary,  which 
is  so  self-evidently  unhealthy,  that  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  those  who  had  been  the  means  of  consigning  our 
army  to  Walcheren,  and  our  penitents  to  Millbank,  if 
indeed  these  two   projects   were  not  planned  by  the 
same  heads,  must  have  possessed  about  an  equal  share 
of  knowledge  respecting  epidemic  diseases.    Had  such 
knowledge  existed  in  the  proper  degree  among  the 
medical  advisers  of  Government,  or  had  those  advisers 
faithfully  discharged  their  duty,  neither  of  these  cala- 
mities would  have  happened.     The  perfect  unanimity 
in  exempting  the  situation  from  all  blame  on  the  part 
of  medical  witnesses,  who,  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
other  supposed  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  treatment,  do 
not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  one  opinion  in 
common,  is  a  matter  of  still  greater  surprise.     Cold, 
the  season,  want  of  air  and  exercise,  and  moral  causes 
(as  they  have    chosen  to   denominate    deficiency  of 
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mental  excitation,  as  if  it  were  something  positive), 
have  been  variously  dwelt  upon  by  various  witnesses  ; 
but  not  with  any  very  happy  effect.  I  do  not  mean 
wholly  to  deny  the  influence  of  each  of  those  causes 
in  some  particular  cases,  or  that  they  might  have  con- 
tributed a  small  share  generally  towards  the  sum  total 
of  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  malady.  But  it  seems 
to  me  to  border  closely  upon  the  ridiculous,  among 
such  a  description  of  persons  as  composed  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Penitentiary,  where  physical  wants  are 
almost  the  sole  consideration,  to  attribute  so  much  in- 
fluence to  "  moral  causes  "  as  the  witnesses  have  ge- 
nerally done.  Between  the  proportional  number  of 
sick  from  among  those  who  have  been  confined  under 
one  year  and  above  four,  the  difference  is  among  the 
males  fifty-five  />^r  cent.,  and  among  the  females 
nearly  as  much.  Must  not  this  great  difference  be 
attributed  principally  to  situation  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
it  would  have  been  near  so  great  under  otherwise  si- 
milar circumstances,  in  any  of  the  prisons  on  more 
elevated  situations  even  in  and  about  London  ?  Would 
it  have  been  half  so  great  in  such  places  as  Dorchester, 
Devizes,  and  the  other  country  jails  or  houses  of  cor- 
rection placed  in  healthy  situations,  which  have 
been  adverted  to  ?  No  one  will  maintain  that  there 
would  not  be  a  considerable  difference,  excepting  such 
as  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  pure  air  cannot  coun- 
teract, or  impure  air  augment,  the  deleterious  effects 
of  noxious  agents.  In  considering  this  part  of  the 
subject  en  a  more  extended  scale,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  epide- 
niic  maladies,  I  shall  endeavour  to  assign  to  each  of 
the  causes  operating  upon  this  occasion  its  probable 
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relative  proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  noxious  power, 
by  which  the  malady  was  produced,  taking  the  situa- 
tion and  the  dietary  as  unquestionably  the  t^vo  prin- 
cipal causes,  and  allowing  its  due  share  to  each  t)f  th^ 
others. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  question  of  the 
alleged  contagious  properties  of  this  malady,  which,  I 
may  observe,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  de- 
cidedly fastened  upon  it,  serving  as  a  cover  both  to 
the  situation  and  the  dietary,  had  the  disease  occurred 
previous  to  t!ie  promulgation  of  my  doctrines  respect- 
ing epidemic  diseases.  If  any  epidemic  could  depend 
upon  a  specific  contagion,  it  would  certainly  be  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  one  in  which  more  than 
the  half,  or  fifty-two/?^r  cent.^  of  a  whole  community 
is  affected,  must  depend  upon  such  a  source  ;  and 
scurvy,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  have  each  at  different 
times  been  reputed  contagious.  Accordingly, although 
the  physicians,  even  of  the  old  school,  hesitate  and 
are  uncertain,  the  Committee  still  cling  to  this  fa- 
vourite cause  :  "  Your  Committee  directed  their  in- 
quiry to  the  important  fact,  whether  the  disease  could 
be  considered  as  contagious.  All  the  medical  prac- 
titioners whom  they  examined,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  White,  considered  it  to  be  so  in  no  degree;  yet 
your  Committee,  though  of  course  not  inclined  to 
contest  the  opinions  of  medical  men  of  such  science 
and  eminence,  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  recently 
some  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  prison  have  been 
attacked  with  the  prevailing  diarrhoea  ;  and  of  fifty- 
nine  males  and  four  females,  who  have  been  received 
into  the  Penitentiary  since  the  3rd  of  March,  twenty 
males  and  one  female  have  been  ill  of  the  same  com- 
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plaint."  (Report.)  By  the  evidence  we  find  that  Mr. 
A.  White  "  has  been  disposed  to  think  the  disease" 
contagious  lately  (p.  69) ;  that  Sir  James  McGregor 
during  the  course  of  thirty  years,  that  he  has  occa- 
sionally seen  sea  scurvy,  has  never  seen  it  contagious  ; 
but  that  he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
not,  &c.  (p.  83) ;  and  that  Sir  Gilhei^t  Blane^  al- 
though "  an  old  doctor  at  Portsmouth  said  it  be- 
came infectious  (contagious)  in  a  whole  district  there," 
(p.  ^Q,)  owns  that  he  *'  has  never  been  able  himself 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  contagious  or  not  conta- 
gious." (p.  94,  95.) 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  Drs.  Roget  and  Latham, 
who  in  their  able  Report  of  the  5th  of  April  (p.  387 
— 391)  decidedly  stated  their  opinion  of  the  cause, 
entering  into  a  rather  elaborate  vindication  of  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  situation,  without  even  once  alluding  to 
a  specific  contagion,  should,  in  their  Report  of  the 
4th  of  July,  have  thought  proper  to  return  in  some 
measure  to  that  exploded  doctrine  :  •*  In  our  Report 
to  the  Committee  of  the  5th  of  April,  we  ascribed  the 
forms  of  disease  then  prevalent  in  the  Penitentiary 
mainly  to  the  influence  of  diet  and  cold,  and  our  opi- 
nion has  been  confirmed  by  that  of  other  physicians 
who  have  been  consulted  upon  this  point.  But 
many  prisoners  admitted  since  the  diet  thought  to  be 
injurious  has  been  changed,  and  since  the  weather 
has  become  milder,  have  become  the  subjects  of  dys- 
entery ;  and  several  of  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment most  employed  about  the  sick  have  suffered  the 
same  disease.  Unquestionably,  then,  we  do  believe 
that  some  injurious  influence  has  been  in  operation, 
over   and  above  the  causes   to   which   the  epidemic 
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was  originally  imputed.  This  injurious  influence 
may  have  been  present  from  the  first,  or  it  may  have 
been  subsequently  superadded.  Whatever  it  be,  it 
has  hitherto  eluded  our  detection  ;  and  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  in  operation  at  present  we  cannot  tell.  If 
it  consist  of  contagion  (and  such  possibly  may  be  the 
case),  dysentery  will  still  probably  linger  in  the  prison 
as  long  as  any  remain  there  who  have  not  suffered  it ; 
and  then  it  will  entirely  disappear.  If  it  consist  of 
something  peculiar  to  the  place  or  to  the  season,  or  to 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  people  so  confined, 
it  may  be  still  capable  of  renewing  the  same  disease, 
or  of  creating  another  form  of  epidemic."  (p.  394.) 
"  The  difficulty  of  detecting  this  cause,"  of  which 
they  confess  that  they  are  ignorant,  they  say,  "  is  in- 
herent in  the  subject  itself."  (p,  395.)  This  is  in- 
deed a  sad  falling  off;  and  shows  that  second  thoughts 
are  by  no  means  always  the  best,  any  more  than  con- 
sultations of  physicians  are  always  beneficial :  that 
*'  several  of  the  officers  of  the  establishment  most  em- 
ployed about  the  sick  have  suffered  the  same  disease," 
afforded  not  the  least  ground  for  a  change  of  opinion 
towards  contagion  ;  for  it  is  self-evident  (if  the  ban- 
dage over  the  pestilential  contagionists'  eyes  could 
allow  them  to  perceive  self-evident  truths)  that  per- 
sons who  are  much  with  the  sick,  in  the  same  noxious 
air,  which  was  a  principal  cause  of  their  malady,  and 
who  in  the  course  of  their  attendance  undergo  fatigue, 
will  be  liable  to  suffer;  whilst  medical  men  and 
others,  who  make  but  transient  visits,  enjoy  an  entire 
immunity.  But  if  epidemics  depended  upon  conta- 
gion, no  officers  of  the  establishment  who  approached 
the  patients,  no   medical   man,    or  any  other,  who 
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made  the  most  transient  visit  to  the  sick,  could  es- 
cape disease ;  and  all  those  diseases  being  capable  of 
affecting  the  same  person  repeatedly,  their  ravages 
would  never  cease  until  communities  were  extin- 
guished. Consequently,  did  contagion  exist  here, 
dysentery  would  not  cease  in  the  prison,  as  erroneously 
inferred,  as  soon  as  all  its  inmates  had  been  once  af- 
fected, {passed  the  disease,  as  the  phrase  is,)  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  proceed  in  a  perpetual  circle, 
affecting  again  and  again  those  who  had  already  re- 
peatedly recovered,  as  long  as  an  individual  of  them 
remained  alive. 

What  the  causes  of  this  epidemic  were,  as  well 
as  what  they  were  not,  are  matters  not  of  opinion, 
but  of  inference.  But  medicine,  it  seems,  abhors  in- 
duction, as  nature  we  are  told  abhors  a  vacuum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  this  volume,  our  business  at 
present  is  not  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the 
proper  causes  of  the  malady  in  question,  or  the  pro- 
bable degree  in  which  they  have  respectively  acted  ; 
but  merely  to  show  that  pestilential  contagion  was 
not  one  of  them.  To  this  end  I  may  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  as  there  were  abundant  obvious  and 
undeniable  causes  operating  in  sufficient  force  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  ;  and  as  diseases  which  depend  upon 
a  specific  contagion  never  depend  upon  any  other 
cause  ;  either  the  other  sufficient  causes  or  the  spe- 
cific contagion  must  be  wholly  abandoned.  But  this 
is  not  optional.  We  cannot  renounce  causes  that  are 
undeniable,  for  one  that  is  only  conjectural ;  conta- 
gion must  therefore  of  necessity  be  abandoned.  As- 
suming, however,  that  we  have  a  choice — that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  reject  those  causes  which   are  palpable 
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and- notorious,   and  to  adopt  the  imaginary  one  of  a 
specific  virus ;  let  us  examine  whether  its  existence 
is  compatible  with  the  phf?enomena  of  this  epidemic. 
How,  upon  this  supposition,  shall  we  explain  the  fact 
that   those  prisoners  who  had  been  confined  above 
four  years,  were  affected  in  greater  numbers  than  those 
who  had  been   confined  under  one  year,   in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifty-five  per  cent.,  unless  by  the  absurd 
assumption,  that  the  susceptibility  for  a  specific  con- 
tagion is  augmented  in   that   ratio  by  confinement  ? 
Again,  how  shall  we  explain  the  fact,  that  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  thirteen  males  and   eleven  females  em- 
ployed in  the  kitchens,   and  having  unrestrained  in- 
tercourse with  the  sick,  not  one  was  affected,  except- 
ing three  who  had  been  only  four   days  promoted  to 
that  station,  (p.  388,)   unless  by  the  ridiculous  sup- 
position, that  a  residence  in  the  kitchen  destroys  all 
susceptibility  to  contagion  ?     Nor  is  the  phsenome- 
non  upon  any  rational  principle  less  inexplicable,  that 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  establishment,  together 
with  their  families,  residing   within  the  walls  of  the 
prison,  having  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  sick, 
and  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  six  individuals, 
or  one  ninth  of  the  whole  community,  should  have  re^ 
mained   universally  exempt  from  disease.     The  im- 
munity cf  all  the  medical  men,  who  were  of  necessity 
frequently  in  communication  or  contact  with  the  sick, 
is  another  fact  wholly  incompatible  with  contagion. 
But  pestilential  contagionists,  whilst  they  will  not  ad- 
mit that  the  §-e/zer«/ exemption  of  medical  men  from 
the  prevailing  disease  during  an  epidemic,  is  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  contagion,  affirm,  with  the  usual 
consistency  of  their  creed,  that  the  sickness  of  an  in- 
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dividual  physician^  as  in  reference  to  my  own  case  at 
the  lazaretto  of  the  Seven  Towers,  is  proof  of  the 
existence  of  that  j  roperty.  If  this  complicated  epi- 
demic had  depended  upon  contagion,  there  must  have 
been  a  distinct  virus  for  each  form  of  the  disease  ;  one 
for  scurvy,  one  for  diarrhoea,  and  one  for  dysentery ; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  seeing  that  predisposition  is  not 
necessary  to  contagion,  how  could  forty-eight /?er  cent. 
of  the  community  have  remained  unaffected  ?  To  sup- 
pose that  the  disease  was  contagious,  because  persons 
were  seized  who  had  entered  subsequently  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  pernicious  dietary,  which  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  March  1823,  is  to  suppose 
that  there  could  be  no  causes  adequate  to  produce  the 
effect,  but  a  deficient  diet  or  contagion.  And  if  all 
the  officers  and  attendants  of  the  establishment,  who 
assuredly  did  not  suffer  from  a  scanty  diet,  had  been 
affected,  it  would  still  be  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
contagion  ;  but  only  a  proof  that  the  noxious  circum- 
stances incidental  to  the  situation,  and  probably  the 
season,  were  of  sufficient  degree  to  produce  disease, 
independent  of  all  aid  from  deficiency  of  food.  A 
pestilence  capable  of  affecting  all  the  officers  and  at- 
tendants, would  not  probably  have  left  a  single  pri- 
soner alive.  That  the  disease  did  not  occur  in  former 
years,  is  no  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  situation.  The  most  unhealthy  places 
remain  often  for  years  exempt  from  disease.  There 
were  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  but  few  prisoners 
at  the  Penitentiary.  But  the  moment  the  establish- 
ment began  to  fill,  and  when  the  period  of  confine- 
ment of  some  of  the  prisoners  had  extended  to  a  few 
years,  upon  the  additional  cause  of  the  low  dietary 
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being  superadded,  sickness  burst  forth  ;  and  a  still 
smaller  degree  of  this  additional  cause  would  probably 
suffice,  in  each  successive  year,  to  produce  an  equal 
sum  of  sickness,  until  the  extension  of  imprisonment 
should  have  arrived  at  its  ultimate  point.  It  is  then 
much  to  be  regretted,  that,  by  such  after  thoughts 
concerning  the  phantom  of  pestilential  contagion, 
Drs.  Roget  and  Latham  should  have  sullied  the  lustre 
of  their  preceding  truly  philosophical  Report,  which, 
in  order  to  be  perfect,  wanted  little  besides  the  omis- 
sion of  their  rather  elaborate  vindication  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  site  of  the  Millbank  prison,  and  the  honest 
acknowledgement  of  its  palpable  insalubrity. 
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SECTION  XXXIII. 

PROOFS  FROM  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  NON-CON- 
TAGION OF  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AS  THAT  PESTI- 
LENCE HAS,  FOR  THE  LAST  EIGHT  YEARS,  PRE- 
VAILED IN   VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  EAST. 

"  The  whole  body  of  the  medical  officers  in  Bengal,  who  have 
had  an  opporluaity  of  seeing  and  remarking  on  the  disease,  without 
a  dissenting  voice  concur  in  declaring  that  it  is  not  contagious." — 
Report  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Board,  p.  124. 

IMO  pestilence  which  has  yet  appeared,  in  any  age  or 
nation,  could  be  better  entitled  to  be  considered  con- 
tagious, upon  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  property 
has  usually  been  assigned  to  plague  and  other  epide- 
mic diseases,  than  that  singularly  erratic  and  destruc- 
tive malady,  which  has  for  the  last  eight  years  been 
successively  ravaging  Hindostan  and  other  countries 
of  the  East,  known  under  the  name  of  Cholera  Mor- 
bus. In  that  almost  infinite  diversity  of  symptoms, 
which  has  obtained  for  plague  the  epithet  proteiform, 
and  which  has  so  greatly  puzzled  and  perplexed  me- 
dical investigators,  the'  cholera  morbus  of  India  has 
even  appeared  to  surpass  that  celebrated  form  of  epi- 
demic. It  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  plan  to 
enter  here  upon  any  description  of  symptoms,  or  in- 
deed upon  any  other  part  of  the  subject,  than  those 
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which  directly  affect  the  question  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  contagion,  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Were  this  question  to  be  decided  by  numbers  or  au- 
thority, the  task  might  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few 
words.  In  no  quarter  of  India  did  its  contagious  na- 
ture *'  form  any  part  of  the  popular  belief." — Bengal 
Report,  p.  123.  And,  with  respect  to  the  Faculty: 
"  The  whole  body  of  the  medical  officers  in  Bengal,  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  remarking  on 
the  disease,  without  a  dissenting  voice  concur  in  de- 
claring that  it  is  not  contagious." — Beng,  Rep.  p.  124. 
It  also  appears  very  clearly,  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  were 
of  the  same  opinion  with  those  of  Bengal,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Board  individually  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Assistant  Surgeon  Anderson,  writing  from 
Poonah,  14th  Aug.  1818,  says  :  *•  The  idea  that  it  is 
of  a  contagious  nature  is  entertained  by  so  few,  and 
with  so  little  reason,  that  it  scarce  merits  notice." — 
Bombay  Rep.  p.  141.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
surprising,  had  the  belief  in  pestilential  contagion  ge- 
nerally prevailed  among  medical  officers,  so  many  of 
whom  had  been  my  own  pupils,  and  had  heard'  my  lec- 
tures upon  the  subject  since  the  year  1808.  The  Medical 
Board  of  Bombay,  who  had  not  been  my  pupils,  after 
having,  in  the  Preface  to  the  printed  Reports  of  the 
officers  of  the  establishment,  placed  in  a  prominent 
view  all  the  circumstances  that  they  conceived  would 
militate  in  favour  of  that  doctrine,  give  us  pretty 
clearly  to  understand,  that  but  for  the  number  of  opi- 
nions on  the  opposite  side,  precautionary  measures 
might  have  been  generally   adopted.      **  Aware,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which 
we  tread,  amidst  the  contrary  opinions  that  have  been 
advanced  on  this  subject,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  stating  a  few  facts,  which  have  been  supplied  by 
gentlemen  whose  reports  have  been  already  printed," 
&c. — Pre/,  to  Bombay  Rep.  p.  xii.  Some  partial 
attempts  were  indeed  made  to  act  upon  this  opinion ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  persevered  in. 
Mr.  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Whyte,  in  an  official 
letter  to  Dr.  Milne,  dated  Seroor,  28th  July  1818, 
says  :  "  From  observation,  as  well  as  analogy,  I  think 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  belief  of  some,  that  this 
disease  is  contagious.  The  opinion  I  learn  is  enter- 
tained and  acted  upon  at  Punderpoor ;  and  if  erro- 
neous, I  need  not  remark  what  ills  it  is  calculated  to 
produce,  inasmuch  as  it  withdraws  attention  from  the 
true  means  of  prevention,"  &c. — Bomb.  Rep.  pages 
13,  14.  It  was  also  on  one  occasion  acted  upon  in  a 
detachment  of  the  army.  Dr.  Tytler,  of  the  Zillah 
of  Allahabad,  in  a  work  upon  this  disease,  which,  from 
an  opinion  that  it  depended  upon  rice  of  deleterious 
properties,  he  has  entitled  *'  Remarks  upon  the  Mor- 
bus Oryzeus,"  &c.,  somewhere  states  that  a  similar  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion at  Jessore.  Had  the  disease  appeared  some 
years  earlier,  these  attempts  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  general,  and  under  the  influence  of  terror  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  prevailed ;  in  which  case,  India 
would  have  been  overspread  with  sanitary  establish- 
ments ;  mortality  would  have  been  multiplied  tenfold; 
and  it  would  have  been  confidently  assumed,  that  it 
was  fortunately  owing  to  the  operation  of  these  insti- 
tutions that  the  country  was  not  wholly  depopulated! 
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But,  disregarding  opinions,  our  business  is  only  with 
facts.  The  first  series  of  facts  which  I  shall  state,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  seizure  or  immunity  of  at- 
tendants on  the  sick,  or  others  having  intercourse 
with  them  ;  afterwards,  deducing  my  consequences. 

We  are  told  that  the  medical  practitioner,  "  in  his 
attendance  upon  patients  labouring  under  the  disease, 
did  not  find  himself,  or  his  assistants,  more  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  it  than  such  persons  as  had  no  com- 
munication" with  the  sick. — Beng.  Rep.  p.  128.  Of 
between  250  and. 300  medical  officers,  "most  of  whom 
saw  the  disease  largely,  only  three  persons  were  at- 
tacked, and  one  death  only  occurred." — Beng.  Rep. 
p.  129.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Milne,  dated 
Seroor,  31st  August  1818,  says:  "Not  one  of  the 
(native)  medical  attendants  in  the  hospital  has  been 
attacked,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  Ragoba,  whom 
you  know,  has  been  unremitting  in  his  care  and  at- 
tention. There  have  been  also  lying  in  the  hospital 
three  convalescent  wounded  Madras  troopers,  and  one 
follower  with  a  bad  wound  in  his  thigh.  These  men 
have  slept  during  the  last  six  weeks  in  the  midst  of 
people  affected  luith  cholera^  and  they  have  all  escaped 
the  disease."" — P.  90.  Mr.  Assistant  Surgeon  Whyte, 
to  Dr.  Milne,  dated  Seroor,  7th September  1818, says: 
"  Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  total  absence  of  contagion 
in  this  disease,  I  have  observed  the  late  revival  in 
some  measure  of  this  opinion  with  some  degree  of 
pain.     Surely,  if  it  was  at  all  contagious,  the  fact  of 

its  being  so  could  not  long  remain  doubtful 

I  have  not  known  one  instance  of  dooly-bearers,  friends 
and  attendants  of  the  sick,  being  so  infected  (conta- 
gioned)  ;  nor  haye  any  of  our  hallalchores,  or  hospital 
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assistants,  suffered." — JBengal  Heport,  pp.  103-4. 
Mr.  Jukes,  Garrison  Surgeon,  Tannah,  writes  to  the 
President  of  the  Medical  Board  of  Bombay  as  follows : 
*'  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  has  been  contagious 
here ;  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  assistants,  who 
have  been  constantly  amongst  the  sick,  nor  any  of  the 
hospital  attendants,  have  had  the  disease.  It  has  not 
gone  through  families  when  one  has  become  affected. 
It  is  very  unlike  contagion,  too,  in  many  particulars. 
In  general  I  think  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  great- 
est number  of  people  are  affected  in  any  place  during 
the  first  few  days  the  disease  has  appeared  there  ; 
whereas  contagion  would  be  quite  the  reverse." — Bom. 
Rep.  p.  172.  Of  forty-four  assistants  under  Dr.  Tay- 
lor at  Bombay,  all  of  them  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  sick,  three  only  were  seized  with  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic, — Bom.  Rep.  p.  195.  George  Ogilvy, 
Esq.  states  :  "  Neither  have  any  of  the  hospital  atten- 
dants (at  the  Presidency)  been  attacked  with  the  epi- 
demic, although  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the 
patients  day  and  night." — Botn.  Rep.  p.  214.  Fre- 
derick Corbyn,  Esq.,  in  charge  of  the  Native  Field 
Hospital  with  the  centre  division  of  the  grand  army, 
states  :  "  All  my  attendants  upon  the  sick  have 
escaped  the  disease,  and  I  have  more  particularly  at 
all  times  of  the  day  and  night  respired  the  atmosphere 
of  a  crowded  hospital  with  impunity." — Bomb.  Rep. 
App.  p.  vii.  These  facts  are  alone  conclusive  of  the 
question ;  for,  as  the  same  disease  cannot  be  some- 
times contagious  and  sometimes  not, — cholera,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  contagious  at  Seroor  and  non- 
contagious at  Tannah  or  Bombay, — we  must  conclude, 
that   in    the  few  instances  where  the   attendants  on 
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the  sick  are  affected,  the  disease  does  depend  upon  a 
different  cause,  as  in  the  following  case:  Surgeon 
David  Craw,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Andrew  Jukes,  dated 
Seroor,  30th  July  1818,  says  :  "  Every  one  of  the  na- 
tive attendants  in  the  65th  hospital  (that  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's 65th  regiment),  and  they  are  thirty  in  num- 
ber, has  been  attacked  with  the  disease." — Bom. 
Rep.  p.  46.  Dr.  Burrell,  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, states  the  same  fact  somewhat  qualified  :  '*  Al~ 
most  every  attendant  in  the  hospital  (about  thirty  in 
number),  in  the  short  space  of  six  days,  has  had  the 
disease  ;"  adding,  "  the  admissixinsfrom,  the  regiment 
(about  800  strong)  bear  no  proportion  to  the  atten- 
dants luho  have  been  taken  sick."'' — P.  9.  Besides 
that  mere  sickness  or  contact  is  no  evidence  of  con- 
tagion, there  is  here  positive  evidence  of  its  non-ex- 
istence, in  the  disproportion  of  sickness  among  the 
native  attendants  and  the  European  soldiers  admitted 
from  the  regiment :  for  the  difference  must  depend 
upon  the  situation  of  the  hospital,  or  the  state  of  pre- 
disposition of  the  parties,  or  both  ;  and  cannot  depend 
upon  a  specific  contagion,  which  could  not  be  influ- 
enced by  either  circumstance. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  facts  that  point  di- 
rectly to  the  same  conclusion.  Mr.  Whyte  says  : 
"  We  have  seen  it  affecting  a  particular  part  in  one 
cantonment  for  days,  without  reaching  another  part, 
although  a  constant  communication  was  kept  up  be- 
tween these  parts  all  the  while." — Bomb.  Rep,  t^.  105. 
Mr.  Surgeon  Coats  says,  that  whilst  the  disease 
prevailed  at  Nassick,  a  town  containing  perhaps  25,000 
inhabitants,  the  troops  cantoned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,, having  free  intercourse  with  the  town,  remained 
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in  health. — Bomb.  Rep.  p.  149.  "  It  broke  out 
suddenly  in  the  town  and  district  of  Allahabad  in  the 
end  of  March,  and  prevailed  during  several  months 
with  great  malignancy,  sweeping  ofl"  nearly  10,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  troops  stationed  in  the  fort  and 
city  were  not  affected  until  the  middle  of  July  follow- 
ing, although  holdbig  daily  and  unrestramed  hiter- 
cowse  luith  the  towrtspeople^ — Beng.  Rep.  p.  25. 

"  A  very  striking  example  of  the  non-communica- 
bility  of  the  disease  by  contact  was  afforded  in  Colonel 
Gardner's  irregular  horse,  which  was  attacked  at  Kass- 
gunj  in  the  Doab,  in  August  1818.  No  two  men 
were  seized  in  the  same  hut,  although  from  twenty  to 
thirty  troopers  slept  in  each.  A  case  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  this  occurred  in  Lord  Hastings'  camp  at  Gor- 
ruckpore.  A  Sepoy  died  of  the  pestilence.  Five  of 
the  corps,  who  had  shown  no  signs  of  illness,  were 
employed  to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave.  They  were 
all  seized  with  the  disorder  during  the  ensuing  night, 
and  all  died." — Bcng.  Rep.  p.  130.  Here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  whilst  general  immunity  under  con- 
stant intercourse  is  positive  proof  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  contagion,  the  spreading  of  sickness  univer- 
sally, under  a  similar  intercouse,  would  be  no  proof  of 
its  existence.  We  must  admit,  that  whatever  causes 
affected  the  first  man  who  was  seized,  were  also  capa- 
ble of  affecting  all  those  subsequently  attacked.  And 
where  is  the  evidence  of  the  first  man  having  been 
contagioned  '^ 

Again  :  "  In  no  instance  were  the  dooly-bearers, 
native  compounders,  or  any  other  part  of  the  large 
hospital  establishments  then  necessarily  kept  up,  more 
sickly  than  other  descriptions  of  followers,  although 
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all  were  often  so  hard  worked  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  stand  from  fatigue  ;  nor  did  the  soldiers,  who  con- 
stantly flocked  to  the  hospitals  to  see  and  watch  over 
their  sick  comrades,  appear  by  that  means  to  be  more 
susceptible  than  others  of  the  disease.  Nor  were  these 
patients,  who  were  ill  of  other  disorders,  although  al- 
ways surrounded  by  persons  in  every  stage  of  cholera, 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  attacked  ;  unless  perhaps 
an  exception  be  made  in  favour  of  convalescents  ;  a 
class  of  persons  always,  from  debility,  much  predis- 
posed to  fall  into  fresh  disease.  In  the  centre  division 
of  the  army,  all  this  was  particularly  remarked  ;  and 
during  the  week  in  which  the  epidemic  raged  with  so 
n)uch  fury,  when  the  camp  was  a  sick  ward,  and 
every  tent  was  filled  or  surrounded  with  the  dead  or 
dying,  the  officers  suffered  comparatively  very  little. 
From  a  number  that  could  hardly  have  fallen  short  of 
three  hundred,  only  five  or  six  deaths  occurred.  And 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  officers  of 
all  descriptions  were  equally  exposed  with  the  medical 
men  ;  for  the  sick  had  become  so  numerous,  that  even 
the  services  of  all  were  insufficient  to  tend  them  with 
proper  care,  and  duly  administer  the  requisite  reme- 
dies."—^m^.  7?^/?.  pp.  130—132. 

Numerous  instances  occurred  of  the  junction  of 
healthy  with  unhealthy  corps,  without  the  disease  be- 
ing propagated.  A  corps  had  been  detached  from  the 
centre  division  of  the  grand  army,  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  epidemic.  It  was  afterwards  joined 
by  a  squadron  of  cavalry  as  a  reinforcement.  In  this 
squadron  the  disease  prevailed,  and  after  its  junction 
several  persons  died  ;  but  the  original  detachment  re- 
mained  in  perfect  health  throughout — Beng.  Hep, 
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p.  132.  On  the  Hth  of  May  1818,  a  detachment  of 
ninety  men  of  the  1st  battalion  of  Native  infantry, 
marched  in  perfect  health  from  an  inferior  station  to 
join  the  main  body  encamped  at  Saugor.  At  the 
place  where  they  halted  for  the  night,  many  of  them 
were  seized  with  cholera.  It  commenced  at  mid- 
night, and  by  sun-rise  twenty  were  affected.  They 
with  great  difficulty  joined  the  main  body,  although 
distant  only  five  miles.  Before  eleven  o'clock  a.  m., 
when  they  got  to  their  ground,  five  were  already  dead, 
and  two  were  dying.  They  continued  to  be  taken  ill 
successively,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  "  there 
was  not  a  single  man  of  this  detachment  who  was  not 
sent  to  the  Hospital,  labouring  under  cholera  or  other 
modifications  of  bowel  complaints.  The  men  of  this 
party  mixed  promiscuously  with  those  of  the  Saugor 
troops  ;  and  yet  of  the  latter,  not  one  individual  got 
the  disease." — Beng.  Rep.  pp.  133-4.  "  An  instance 
of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  the  Hansi  division  ;  ex- 
cepting that  here  the  party  which  escaped  went  into 
the  infected  medium,  instead  of  the  pestilence  being 
carried  amongst  them.  When  the  disease  was  at  the 
worst  with  the  troops  composing  this  force.  Case- 
ment's corps  of  irregular  horse  entered  the  camp,  and 
continued  with  the  division  during  the  remainder  of 
the  service  ;  yet  it  did  not  at  all  suffer." — Be?}g.  Rep. 
p.  134»  In  a  pestilent  air,  persons  are  not  affected 
immediately  with  disease,  as  must  happen  under  the 
application  of  a  specific  virus.  In  the  left  division  of 
the  army,  "the  7th  regiment  of  cavalr)',  and  the  2d 
battalion  of  the  13th  regiment  of  Native  infantry,  re- 
mained entirely  exempt ;  and  the  ^d  battalion  of  the 
1st  regiment  bad  only  three  mild  cases ;    while  the 
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1st  battalion  of  the  14th  and  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
2Sth  regiments  were  greatly  affected.  The  Goolun- 
daz,  gun  lascars,  and  miners,  were  mildly  affected  ; 
while  the  pioneers,  drivers,  &c.,  who  had  undergone 
the  same  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  fatigue,  were  not 
at  all  touched.  Some  corps  lost  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, others  only  three  or  four  men.  This  could  not 
arise  from  separation,  or  difl'erence  of  situation  and 
diet ;  for  all  used  the  same  food,  and  th^re  was  con- 
stant intercourse  and  daily  change  of  ground.  The 
same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  Rajpootana 
force,  of  which  the  right  suffered  more  than  the  left 
portion." — Beng.  Rep,  pp.  134-5.  There  is  only 
one  circumstance  in  this  statement  in  regard  to  which 
I  materially  differ  from  Mr.  Jameson,  the  very  able 
writer  of  this  Report,  of  whose  valuable  services  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
public  have  unfortunately  been  deprived  by  a  prema- 
ture death.  Considering  the  powerful  influence  of 
situation  even  in  one  night,  of  which  we  have  met  with 
striking  instances,  I  am  led,  both  by  particular  facts 
and  general  principles,  to  infer  that  this  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  difference  in  the  healthiness  of  troops 
stationed  in  the  same  cantonments,  even  although 
their  position  may  be  daily  changed  :  for  a  few  hours 
time,  and  a  few  paces  distance,  may  make  the  whole 
difference  between  life  and  death.  The  pestilential 
blast  may  affect  a  quarter  to-day  where  it  was  not  felt 
yesterday ;  or  this  hour,  where  it  was  not  felt  the  last. 
This  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  successive  manner 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  quarters  of  the 
same  town  are  affected,  at  different  periods  of  the 
same  epidemic,  as  is  so  distinctly  in  evidence  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  great  pestilence  of  London  in  1665." — 
Results,  \oL\.  pp.  312—320. 

At  Muhedpore,  where  the   epidemic   prevailed   in 
the  vicinity,  and  was  daily  attacking  a  detachment  of 
Bengal  troops,    *'  it  entirely  spared  a  body  of  500  of 
Holkar's  reformed  horse ;  although  the  two  camps 
closely  joined,  and  a  man,  who  had  been  sent  in  from 
the  Bengal  division    after  getting  the  disease,   went 
through  every  period  of  it  amongst  the  healthy  Mah- 
rattas." — Beng.  Rep.  p.  137.       "  Of  the  cluster  of 
islands  lying  near  the  main  land,  as  the  Ganges  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Simdeep,  a  large 
and  populous  place,  remained  quite  free  :  whilst  those 
of  Deccan,  Shahbazpore,  Huttiah  and  Bomney  were 
ravaged.     There  was  nevertheless  constant  and  great 
intercourse  between  all." — Beng.  Rep.  p.  138.  \ote. 
These  direct  facts,   showing  that,  in  respect  of  cho- 
lera morbus,  intercourse  or  contact  is  not  followed  by 
a  propagation   of  the  disease,   are  conclusive  of  the 
non-existence  of  pestilential  contagion   as  far  as  re- 
lates to  that  malady.    Others  of  a  less  direct  kind,  but 
equally  conclusive,  may  be  here  cursorily  mentioned. 
The  simultaneity  of  its  attacks  in  places  far  distant 
from  each  other ;  the  general  uniformity  of  its  pro- 
gress from  east  to  west ;  its  more  frequent  occurrence 
under  the   prevalence   of  south-easterly   winds  ;  the 
manner  in  which  it  followed  the  course  of  rivers  ;  its 
prevalence  for  the  most  part  in  low,  and  its  rare  oc- 
currence in   elevated   situations ;   the   description  of 
persons  whom  it  chiefly  attacked,  or  spared ;  and  the 
at  once  regular  and  rapid  course  of  increase,  maturi- 
ty, diminution  and  disappearance,  which  it  observed, 
are  all  in   perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  epide- 
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mic  diseases,  as  laid  down  in  my  "  Results,"  vol.  i. 
passim.  They  are  phsenoniena,  each  of  which  is 
singly  proof  sufficient  that  this  disease  belongjs  to  the 
class  of  pestilences,  and  cannot  therefore  depend,  in 
any  degree,  upon  a  specific  contagion.  I  shall  exa- 
mine these  points  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
inserted  ;  and  first  of  the  simultaneity  of  its  attacks 
at  distant  places. 

"  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  disorder  were  at- 
tended by  such  circumstances  as  showed  it  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  contagion  for  its  propagation. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  it  arose  at  nearly  one  and  the 
same  time  in  many  different  places  ;  and  that,  in  the 
same  month,  nay  in  the  same  week,  it  was  raging  in 
the  unconnected  and  far  distant  districts  of  Behar 
and  Dacca.  It  will  not  be  argued  that  the  virus  tra- 
velled, or  was  conveyed,  over  the  many  hundred  miles 
intervening  be'tween  the  cities  of  Patna  and  Dacca, 
within  a  few  days  ;  since  all  experience  proves  that 
where  it  really  did  appear  to  be  communicated  from 
place  to  place,  —  as  along  the  course  of  the  Jumna, — 
its  march  was  exceedingly  slow,  scarcely  averaging  a 
few  miles  a  day.  The  distances  and  successive  periods 
of  affection  may  be  marked  in  a  few  instances.  From 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpore,  a  distance  of  perhaps  120 
miles,  the  disease  took  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
second  week  of  April  to  travel ;  from  Allahabad  to 
Etawah,  180  miles,  a  month;  from  Etawah  to  Futti- 
gur,  ^'^  miles,  fourteen  days;  from  Etawah  to  Agra, 
70  miles,  a  month ;  from  Agra  to  Coel,  40  miles, 
ten  days  ;  from  Agra  to  Delhi,  100  miles,  twenty 
days  ;  from  Delhi  to  Meerut,  28  miles,  nine  days  ; 
from  Delhi  to  Jeypore,   150  miles,  a  month  ;  from 
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Jeypore  to  the  camp  of  the  Rajpootana  force,  25  miles, 
fourteen  days;  from  Jubbulpore  to  Nagpore,  180 
miles,  forty  days.  The  distances  are,  it  must  be 
observed,  marked  from  conjecture." — Beng.  Rep. 
pp.  125,  120.  Admitting  the  successive  propagation 
of  the  cause  of  the  disorder  from  place  to  place,  if  that 
cause  were  a  specific  virus  or  contagion,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily extend  in  the  ratio  of  the  diffusion  and  cele- 
rity of  intercourse,  contagioning  the  whole  continent 
of  Asia  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  weeks. 

Respecting  its  general  course,  "  perhaps  the  most 
singular  fact,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  disease,  was 
the  predilection  which  it  showed  to  spread  in  one  par- 
ticular direction.  From  the  remote  period  of  its  first 
appearance  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1817,  to  the  hour  of  its  arrival  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
Report,  its  path  was  almost  uniformly  from  east  to 
west ;  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  our- 
selves, it  seemed  so  bent  upon  pursuing  this  westerly 
course,  that,  rather  than  deviate  from  it  in  an  opposite 
drection,  it  would  for  a  while  desert  a  tract  of  country 
to  which  it  afterwards  returned  under  circumstances 
more  congenial  to  its  disposition.  Thus,  although  it 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  November  1817  on  both 
banks  of  the  Jumna  near  Shergur,  it  did  not  then  shoot 
eastward  across  the  Doab  ;  but,  leaving  all  on  that  side 
of  the  river  untouched,  spread  far  and  wide  through 
Bundlekund,  and  all  the  districts  to  the  west.  In  like 
manner,  when  it  had  reached  Cawnpore,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  it  showed  a  marked  aversion  for  Bareilly 
and  the  other  tracts  east  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  readily 
stretched  through  the  Doab  to  Agra,  Coel,  Delhi,  and 
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Meerut;  and  thence  far  to  the  west,  byHissar,  Jeypoie, 
and  the  detached  camp  of  the  Rajpootana  force.  To 
give  another  instance.  Although  Allahabad,  and  the 
whole  of  that  district,  were  largely  afflicted  in  March, 
the  infection  was  not  thence  communicated  to  Sool- 
tanpore,  Fyzabad,  Oude,  and  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Gograand  Goomtee;  but  from  the  south-east 
quarter  by  the  way  of  Tirhoot  and  Gorruckpore.  The 
case  of  the  small  cantonment  of  Mulhye  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Tirhoot,  which  would  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived the  disease  from  the  west,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  places,  in  which  the  range  of  observation  was 
very  limited,  need  not  invalidate  a  rule  deduced  from 
an  observance  of  a  general  course  extending  several 
thousand  miles." — Beng.  Rep.  pp.  96,  97.  Here  the 
analogy  is  striking  between  the  pha^nomena  of  cho- 
lera morbus,  and  those  from  which  the  pestilential 
contagionists  have  chosen  to  give  the  character  of  ca- 
priciousness  to  their  supposed  vims  oi  plngue. 

**  Upon  reference  to  various  reports  of  the  rise  of 
the  disorder  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was 
discovered,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  the 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  east  or  south-east  quar- 
ter at  the  time  of  its  breaking  out.  This  may  be 
stated  to  have  been  almost  without  exception  the  case 
in  Bengal;  throughout  which  the  epidemic  arose  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  wind  blows  almost  invariably 
from  the  south-east.  In  Calcutta,  Nuddeea,  and 
many  other  places,  indeed,  the  influence  of  particular 
directions  in  the  wind  vi'as  so  evident,  as  to  have  at 
length  almost  justified  a  prediction,  that  the  abate- 
ments and  aggravations  of  the  disorder  would  cer- 
tainly correspond  with   their  alternations.     Thus  in 
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Calcutta  it  declined  in  virulence  and  frequency  as  the 
northerly  wind  set  in,  in  November  1817  ;  and  again 
recurred  with  a  south-east  wind  in  the  following 
February.  Its  re-appearance  again  in  April  1818 
was  preceded  by  a  continuance  of  wind  from  the 
north-east,  an  uncommon  quarter  for  that  season 
of  the  year.  So,  in  Nuddeea,  the  disease  declined 
for  a  few  days  on  the  wind  blowing  steadily  from  the 
north  ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  again  veered  to  the  east, 
than  it  recommenced  its  ravages.  The  same  prevalence 
of  easterly  and  southerly  winds  attended  its  progress 
through  Tirhoot,  Sarun,  Behar,  and  Shahabad.  At 
Moozufferpore,  Buxar,  and  Ghazeepore,  this  had  been 
the  prevailing  wind  for  some  time  before  its  appear- 
ance. In  the  camp  of  the  centre  division  of  the  army, 
the  wind,  which  from  the  2 1st  of  the  preceding  month 
had  blown  strongly  from  the  west,  suddenly  changed 
round  to  the  east  quarter  on  the  7th  of  November  ; 
and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  from  that 
day  the  disease  raged  in  camp.  With  the  left  division 
again,  the  wind  ranged  from  east  to  south,  from  the 
1st  to  the  14th  of  April.  The  epidemic  was  with 
them  on  the  9th,  and  abated  as  the  wind  came  round 
to  the  west.  The  state  of  the  winds  is  unfortunately 
omitted  in  the  returns  from  the  Nagpore  force.  With 
the  Rajpootana  force,  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
variable ;  but  in  Jeypore,  Brigadier  Arnold's  camp, 
Agra,  and  other  stations  of  Central  India,  they  were 
easterly  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease." — Beng. 
Rep.  pp.  98,  99. 

The  Report  adverts  to  some  striking  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  not  however  of  such  magnitude  as  to  affect 
the  general  deduction,  that  the  appearance  of  the  epi- 
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demic  in  any  particular  place  was  usually  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  an  easterly  wind.  The  more 
frequent  recurrence  of  this  disease,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  south-easterly  wind,  was  noticed  byAvicenna. 
The  tendency  of  the  disease  to  follow  the  course  of 
rivers  was  observed  in  so  many  instances,  that  it  can 
by  no  means  be  considered  as  accidental.  "  From 
the  rise  of  the  disorder  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  Burrumpooter,  to  its  arrival  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee,  it  excited  the  surprise  of 
the  medical  observer.  Thus  from  Sonergong  in  the 
Dacca  district,  where  the  epidemic  broke  out  in  July 
1817,  it  crept  along  the  banks  of  the  Megna  to  Na- 
raingunj  and  Dacca  ;  attaching  itself  to  the  ferries 
and  market  places  in  its  vicinity.  In  like  manner  it 
afterwards,  step  by  step,  advanced  up  the  Burrumpoo- 
ter, affecting,  during  its  transit^  the  villages  situated 
on  both  its  margins.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly 
to  its  termination  in  the  Ganges  near  Moorshedabad, 
the  same  peculiarity  was  observable.  The  shipping 
at  the  New  Anchorage  at  Diamond  Harbour,  and 
along  the  whole  channel,  as  high  as  Hooghly,  was 
particularly  affected  *  ;  and  almost  every  village  adja- 
cent to   its   banks   buried   many  of  its   inhabitants. 


*  The  epidemic  attacked  the  Honourable  Company's  shipping 
at  Diamond  Harbour  and  the  New  Anchorage  with  its  usual  irre- 
gularity. The  first  cases  appeared  on  board  the  Astell,  lying  at 
the  former  station,  about  the  20th  of  September.  The  weather 
was  moderate,  with  south-easterly  winds  and  showers  of  rain ; 
thermometer  84.  Then,  in  the  first  week  of  October  it  got  on 
board  the  Phoenix;  which  was  moored  near  the  muddy  slimy  shore 
of  the  river.  The  weather  had  now  grown  very  sultry,  the  ther- 
mometer averaging  86  night   and   day,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of 
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In   the  Bhangulpore   district  the  propensity  was   so 
strong,  that  the  virus  scarcely  ever  spread  into  the  in- 
terior, whilst  it  almost  depopulated  the  low  lands  near 
the  Ganges.      Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  Moo- 
zufferpore,  and  the  villages  along  the  Gundnk  river  in 
Tirhoot,  and  the  station  of  Chupra,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges  in  Sarun,  were  alone  visited  ;  while,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  the  disease  was  thence  communicated 
along  the  Gogra  to  numerous  cities  in  the  north-east 
quarter  of  our  territories.     From  Allahabad  upwards, 
along  the  channel  of  the  twin  branches,  there  forming 
a  junction,  until  the  virus  was  lost  under  the  hills,  it 
wavered  so  little  from  the  line  of  those  •  rivers,  that 
hardly  a  town  or  village  lying  remote  from  their  course 
was  brought  within   its  influence.     The   same   rule 
held  yet  more  unexceptionably  inRajpootana ;  through 
the  province  of  Bundlekund;  and  all  along  the  Ner- 
budda  to  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Chumbul," — 
Beng.  Rep.  pp.  102—105. 


wind  stirring.  The  first  fatal  instance  at  the  New  Anchorage  oc- 
curred in  the  Warren  Hastings  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  wea- 
ther had  been  cloudy,  with  variable  winds,  and  occasional  rain  ; 
the  thermometer  varying  from  86  to  88.  The  case  of  this  vessel 
is  somewhat  singular.  A  seaman  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  died  at  10  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  a  party  went 
on  shore  on  Saugur  Island  to  bury  him.  On  their  return  to  the 
boat,  the  man  who  had  been  left  in  charge  was  found  lying  con- 
vulsed in  its  bottom,  and  died  at  four  next  morning.  Then  the 
boatswain  was  seized,  and,  after  lingering  to  the  15th,  sunk  under 
debility.  During  the  ensuing  five  days  eight  others  were  taken 
ill  (whether  of  the  burying  party  or  not  is  not  mentioned),  but  in 
a  slighter  degree,  and  all  recovered.  At  this  time  the  other  vessels 
had  only  one  or  two  cases  each  j  and  the  General  Hewitt  remained 
perfectly  healthy. 
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In  respect  to  the  influence  of  situation.  **Tliere 
is  abundant  proof  that  in  high,  dry,  and  generally  sa- 
lubrious spots,  it  was  both  less  frequent  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  less  general  and  fatal  in  its  attacks,  than 
in  those  that  were  low  and  manifestly  unwholesome.'' 
Beng.  Rep.  p.  100.  In  the  low  and  stagnating  cli- 
mate of  Bengal  it  tarried  for  years  ;  but  in  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  the  upper  provinces,  it  was  slowly  re- 
ceived and  quickly  lost. — Jessore,  where  the  disorder 
first  put  on  a  malignant  form,  is  a  crowded,  dirty, 
ill  ventilated  town,  surrounded  at  all  times  by  a  thick 
jungle,  and  in  the  rains  by  an  immense  quantity  of 
stagnant  water. — Here  the  disease  did  unspeakable 
mischief;  and  its  ravages  were  not  diminished  until 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  city.  Sunergong, 
Dacca,  and  the  other  places  in  that  neighbourhood 
which  were  severely  visited  by  the  disease,  are  com- 
plt  tely  encircled  by  clumps  of  trees,  and  heavy  under- 
wood of  various  sorts.  But  in  Sylhet  the  influence 
of  situation  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  in 
any  other  quarter.  There,  the  villages  in  which  it 
raged  most  extensively  were  considered  as  compara- 
tively unhealthy,  and  obnoxious  to  fevers  of  an  inter- 
mittent type  ;  being  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of  marshes 
and  extensive  lakes,  in  which  the  Zillah  abounds  ;  par- 
ticularly towards  the  south-west  division,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  victims  fell.  The  Sepoy  lines  on 
the  contrary,  being  placed  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  had  scarcely  any 
eases,  excepting  such  as  occurred  in  persons  on  guard 
at  the  different  outposts. — Beng.  Rep. -^i^.  107,  108. 

In  Calcutta,  again,  the  disease  was,  from  first  to  last, 
most  prevalent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  and 
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suburbs  ;    as  the  Bura  Bazar,    Simeleia,  Dyahutta, 
and  Suwah  Bazar  ;  and  in  the  suburbs,  the  villages 
of  Kidderpore,  Bhuwanipore,  ManicktoUah,  Kurrya, 
Entally,  Chitpore,  and  Sealdah. — These  dependencies 
are  every  where  intersected  by  pools,  broad  ditches  and 
channels  ;  which  being  imperfectly  drained,  are  in  the 
rainy  season  always  full  of  stagnant  water,  and  rank 
weeds.     From    this  plentiful   source    of  corruption, 
foul  air  is  given  forth;  and  as  ventilation  is  greatly  ob- 
structed by  large  groves  of  trees,  it  is  concentrated, 
until  it  becomes  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 
The  condition  of  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  villages  is  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Each  ham- 
let is  made  up  of  many  mud  or  straw  huts,  generally 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  square,  placed  so  close  to  each 
other  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  to   pass  between. — In 
every  one  of  these  wretched   hovels,  a   whole  family, 
sometimes  consisting  of  six  or  eight  persons,  resides; 
and  not  unfrequently  cows,  pigs,  and  other  domestic 
animals.     Much  of  the  sickness  of  Calcutta  was   no 
doubt    owing   to   the  general    crowded   state    of  its 
population  ;   to  the  intermixture  of  Native  and   Eu- 
ropean habitations ;    to  the  numerous  collections  of 
stagnant  water,  and  filth  of  every  sort,  in  many  of  its 
most  centrical  parts ;    to  the  depth  and  thickness  of 
its  boundary  hedge   to  the  north,  east,  and   south ; 
and  to  the  immense  quantities  of  trees  and  underwood 
spread  over  the  whole  of  its   site.      A  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  population  of  the  city  is  yet  a  de- 
sideratum ;    no  accurate  census  having  hitherto  been 
taken.     It  has  been  variously  conjectured  at  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  a  million,  and  a  million  and-a-half. 
There  are,  however,  strong  grounds  for  believing,  that 
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within  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  trebled  ;  and 
even  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  Several  causes 
have  concurred  to  occasion  this  rapid  augmentation. 
As  trade  and  mercantile  enterprise  have  increased  and 
branched  out  into  many  new  channels,  the  concourse 
of  European  settlers  has  become  greater.  — It  may 
perhaps  be  assumed  to  have  increased  in  a  quadruple 
ratio  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  more  especially 
since  the  trade  was  thrown  open.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  every  European  settler  of  any  consequence 
attaches  to  his  person  from  ten  to  fifty  natives,  and 
gives  employment  perhaps  to  double  that  number, 
it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  from  this  cause  alone  a 
very  sensible  augmentation  of  the  inhabitants  must 
-have  arisen.  Then  there  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
country-born  Christians,  who  too  have  their  followers, 
among  whom  must  be  reckoned  not  only  domestic  ser- 
vants, but  persons  to  whom  occupation  is  given  out  of 
doors.  Lastly,  there  is  the  large  body  of  seafaring  men 
variously  connected  with  the  vast  quantity  of  ship- 
ping now  employed  in  the  port;  and  of  native  work- 
men engaged  in  the  dock-yards,  cotton-screws,  and 
other  large  establishments  connected  with  its  trading 
interests.  The  whole  of  the  above  description  are  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon,  and  increase  in  an 
equal  ratio  with,  the  European  settlers.  But  what 
may  be  strictly  denominated  the  Native  population 
of  the  city,  has  owed  its  great  increase  to  other  and 
perhaps  more  powerful  causes.  So  long  as  the  stability 
of  the  British  Empire  might  be  deemed  precarious, 
wealthy  natives  felt  perhaps  some  hesitation  in  placing 
their  families  and  property  in  what  might  be  deemed 
an  insecure  situation.     Every  scruple  of  this  sort  has 
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now  disappeared  ;  our  arms  have  triumphed  over 
all  opposition ;  the  native  principalities  have  crum- 
bled down;  and  Calcutta  has  grown  out  of  their  wreck. 
It  is  now  the  Capital  of  India,  and  to  it  people  of 
every  class  and  denomination  repair  as  to  a  place  of 
perfect  safety.  Hence  it  may  be  almost  taken  for 
granted,  that  this  part  of  the  population  has  lately 
gone  on  augmenting  equally  rapidly  with  that  more 
immediately  connected  with  Europeans  ;  and  that  the 
town,  taken  as  a  whole,  now  contains  twice  as  many 
inhabitants  as  it  had  in  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
magistrates,  that  the  population  of  the  city  within  the 
IMahratta  Ditch,  does  not  fall  short  of  eight  hundred 
thousand;  and  that,  during  the  day,  it  is  augmented  to  a 
million,  from  the  influx  of  mechanics  and  labourers  of 
all  descriptions  from  the  suburbs.  Meanwhile  its  limits 
remain  precisely  the  same.  The  expedient  fallen  upon 
to  avoid  their  extension,  has  been  to  erect  five  or  six 
houses  on  the  same  space  of  ground  on  which  one 
formerly  stood  ;  so  that  to  the  evils  arising  from  over- 
populousness  have  thus  been  added  those  of  over- 
crowding. A  great  mischief  consequent  on  the  in- 
termixture of  European  and  Native  dwellings,  has 
been  the  accumulation  of  filth  in  every  vacant  space. 
Even  the  most  centrical  and  valuable  parts  of  the  city 
are  not  free  from  this  nuisance.  Immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  Government-house,  and  in  rear  of  the 
Esplanade-row,  and  Cossitollah,  there  is  a  stagnant 
pool  in  which  the  whole  neighbourhood  deposit  their 
filth,  and  whence  a  stench  of  the  most  noisome  and 
injurious  kind  frequently  proceeds.  The  rear  of  Dur- 
rumtollah,  the  Lai  and  Bow  Bazar,  and  of  Kulingah  ; 
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and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Native  portion  ot  the 
town,  abounds  in  such  sinks  of  putrefaction,  and 
loudly  calls  for  improvement.  The  proper  authorities 
will  best  judge  of  the  means  calculated  to  remedy 
these  evils  ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a 
few,  the  adoption  of  which  would  undoubtedly  improve 
the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  the  city.  1.  To  open 
long  and  broad  avenues  from  the  circular  road  or 
outskirts  of  the  town,  to  some  distance  in  the  country; 
and  thus  to  break  up  the  present  almost  impenetrable 
bonnd-hedge. — 2. To  form  open,  wide  streets,  with  oc- 
casional squares  and  tanks  in  the  body  of  the  city. — 
3.  To  break  up  the  numerous  nests  of  huts,  in  the 
European  part  of  the  city,  by  purchasing  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  built,  and  allotting  new  ground  in 
its  stead  in  the  suburbs. — 4.  To  fill  up  all  the  un- 
wholesome tanks  and  foul  puddles  and  ditches. — 5. 
To  improve  the  draining,  if  practicable. — 6.  To  disuse 
thepresentEuropeanandMossulmanburying-grounds, 
which  lie  exactly  to  windward  of  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  city  during  the  unhealthy  season,  and  to 
form  others  to  Jthe  north  or  north-east  of  the  town. 
— Lastly.  To  diminish  the  number  of  trees,  and  thin 
the  jungles  in  the  town  and  suburbs.  Some  measures 
of  this  sort  will  soon  beconie  imperiously  necessary  to 
prevent  the  city  from  becoming,  under  its  daily  in- 
creasing population,  as  proverbial  for  unhealthiness  as 
Batavia,  or  Spanish  Town  in  Jamaica.  To  that  ex- 
cellent and  indefatigable  magistrate,  the  late  Mr.  Eliot, 
the  community  of  Calcutta  is  highly  indebted  for  the 
many  great  improvements  which  he  has  introduced.  It 
was  under  his  superintendance  that  the  city,  which 
ten  years  ago  was  a  perfect  swamp  in    the  rains,  was 
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first  properly  drained.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
he  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  epidemic,  whilst  matur- 
ing and  carrying  into  effect  those  curative  measures, 
which  saved  the  lives  of  thousands. — Be?ig.  Rep. 
p.  108—113. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  epidemic,  a  Committee 
has  been  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  Calcutta 
and  its  vicinity ;  whose  duties  are  generally  to  direct 
tanks  to  be  constructed ;  roads  to  be  opened  ;  streets 
to  be  widened;  drains  to  be  made ;  ditches  to  be  filled; 
nuisances  to  be  removed,  and  such  other  measures 
to  be  adopted  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  beauty, 
cleanliness,  convenience,  and  salubrity  of  the  town, 
and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  To 
the  purposes  of  this  establishment  a  great  proportion 
of  the  lottery  funds  is  regularly  appropriated  ;  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Committee  have  been  liberally  coun- 
tenanced both  by  the  Bengal  Government  and  the 
Court  of  Directors.  Their  labours  have  been  already 
productive  of  incalculable  benefits  to  this  noble  city : 
and  their  value  would  be  further  enhanced  in  the  event 
of  the  recurrence  of  cholera  morbus,  or  any  other 
epidemic. 

The  Native  Insane  Hospital  built  in  a  low  swampy 
spot,  and  such  parts  of  the  shipping  as  lay  near  the 
slimy  banks  of  the  river,  were  likewise  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  the  disease,  whilst  the  dry  jail  of  the  Court  of 
Requests,  containing  nearly  four  hundred  debtors, 
continued  almost  wholly  exempt. 

In  the  Native  jail  of  Alipore,  favourably  situated, 
containing  several  thousand  persons,  scarcely  a  case 
appeared  ;  whilst  the  prisoners  employed  at  the  out- 
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posts,  and  labouring  in  the  sun  in  cleansing  drains 
during  the  day,  and  sleeping  in  mud  buildings  at 
night,  were  very  sickly. 

In  Nuddeea,  high  and  dry  places  and  upper-roomed 
houses  were  more  free  than  marshy  spots  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  In  the  barracks  of  the  European 
regiment  at  Berhampore,  of  twenty-four  casualties^ 
seventeen  took  place  in  the  four  compa^iies  inhabiting 
the  loiver  range.  In  Malda,  only  the  villages  lying 
in  the  flats  near  the  Mahanuddee  river  were  attacked. 
In  Bhaugulpore,  all  the  lofty  open  country  escaped, 
whilst  those  parts  most  subject  to  fevers  suffered  se- 
verely, as  Calcapore,  Rajmahl,  Peealapore,  Tarapore, 
and  Luchmunpore.  The  troops  and  followers  in  the 
cantonments  of  Carringur  entirely  escaped ;  although 
two  villages  situated  immediately  on  their  boundary 
ditch  suffered  dreadfully  ;  but  the  cantonments  were 
seventy-two  feet  above  the  villages.  When  the  dis- 
ease appeared  first  in  Tirhoot,  there  had  been  a  pre- 
vious unusual  inundation,  and  the  low  villages  near 
the  river  were  alone  affected  ;  so  in  Sarun  the  disor- 
der arose  shortly  after  a  branch  of  the  Ganges  had 
rapidly  fallen,  and  left  the  town  exposed  to  the  nox- 
ious smell  proceeding  from  its  large  oozy  banks.  The 
only  place  accordingly  left  unaffected  was  the  jail ; 
which  was  clean,  airy,  and  situated  in  an  open  space 
at  a  distance  from  other  buildings.  The  same  fa- 
vourable localities  nearly  saved  the  Tirhoot  jail.  In 
the  dry  and  well  ventilated  cantonments  of  Mullhye, 
only  three  instances  of  the  disease  occurred ;  while 
the  neighbouring  villages,  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  filthy  and  close  state,  were  so  sickly  as  to  be 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants.    So  in  Poornea,  the  lines 
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of  the  provincial  battalion  and  jail  were  quite  exempt, 
when  the  disease  was  extensively  fatal  in  the  town. 
In  Napaul,  all  the  villages  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
remained  free,  whilst  the  towns  of  Khatmandoo, 
Patun,  and  Bhatgoon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there 
was  much  stagnant  water,  were  severely  visited.  At 
Lucknow,  the  cantonments  built  on  a  dry  and  sandy 
soil,  elevated  somewhat  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  country,  enjoyed  nearly  entire  immunity,  when 
the  low  and  crowded  city  was  greatly  ravaged.  Both 
here  and  at  Mullhye,  the  sepoys  became  affected 
upon  proceeding  on  guard  to  places  within  the  range 
of  the  unhealthy  action.  The  same  variation  of  free- 
dom and  exemption  was  observable  in  almost  all  the 
towns  on  the  Jumna  subjected  to  the  epidemic.  Agra, 
an  airy,  open,  clean  town,  was  comparatively  free : 
Muttra,  a  filthy  place  with  crowded  bazars,  was  se- 
verely scourged.  The  cantonment  of  Nomilla,  adja- 
cent to  Agra,  being  high  and  perfectly  clean,  was 
hardly  touched.  How  different  was  it  with  the  canton- 
ments at  Muttra  !  There  the  disease,  after  remaining 
in  the  city  from  the  beginning  of  the  month,  on  the 
27th  of  June  got  into  the  hues  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  cavalry ;  these  formed  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
cantonment,  being  fully  two  miles  off,  but  were  placed 
on  very  low  ground  near  the  banks  of  the  river: — in 
them  the  disorder  was  most  severe.  From  these  lines 
it  next  visited  those  of  the  1st  regiment  of  cavalry; 
then  those  of  Captain  Gillman's  Levy ;  and  lastly, 
those  of  the  r2th  regiment  of  Native  infantry,  a  mile 
nearer  the  town.  In  the  whole  extent  of  this  line, 
the  ground  gradually  ascends  from  the  river.  In 
Alligur,  the  jails,  cantonments,  and  adjoining  villages 
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continued  healthy,  whilst  the  disease  pervaded  the 
crowded  and  filthy  hazars  of  Coel.  The  populous 
and  close  lanes  of  Delhi  suffered  more  than  the  rec- 
tangular and  spacious  streets  of  Jeypore ;  and  the  low 
and  nasty  town  of  Saharunpore  more  than  the  city 
and  cantonments  of  Meerut.  The  military  lines  of 
Saharunpore  had  not  a  case,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  very  sickly.  In  the  three  grounds  of 
encampment  of  the  centre  division  of  the  army  in 
which  the  disease  prevailed  most,  Terayt,  Talgong, 
and  Silya,  the  soil  was  low  and  moist ;  the  water  foul, 
stagnant,  and  of  bad,  brackish  quality;  and  every 
where  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ;  and  the  vicinity  abounded  in  animal 
and  vegetable  putrified  matter. — Whereas  at  Erich, 
where  the  army  regained  its  health,  the  situation  was 
high  and  salubrious,  and  the  water  clear  and  pure 
from  a  running  stream.  In  the  encampment  of  the 
Rajpootana  force,  on  one  side  of  the  line  in  which  the 
tents  were  pitched  higher,  and  consequently  drier 
than  in  the  other,  the  disease  was  less  sensibly  felt. 
—Beng.  Rep.  113,  117. 

But  although  such  was  unquestionably  the  general 
rule,  there  were  occasionally  marked  exceptions  ;  there 
were  even  whole  districts,  as  Cawnpore  and  Juanpore, 
in  which  all  parts,  without  reference  to  their  being  high 
or  low,  dry  or  damp,  appeared  to  be  alike  affected.  In 
others  again,  though  the  epidemic  affected  particular 
lines  and  villages,  its  liking  for  these  parts  was  not  to  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  greater  general  insalu- 
brity than  that  of  the  spots  which  it  did  not  visit.  Lastly, 
there  were  even  instances  of  its  showing  a  preference 
for  places  usually  dry  and  wholesome,  over  damp  and 
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agueish  situations.  The  lines  of  the  Native  artillery,  ly- 
ing in  the  low  and  swampy  suburbs  of  Allahabad,  were 
spared  ;  while  those  of  the  European  invalids,  which 
stood  high  and  dry,  were  largely  infected.  The  disease 
attacked  the  Nagpore  force  when  encamped  on  high 
ground,  in  a  fine  dry  country,  with  neither  jungles  nor 
hills  for  many  miles  round. — In  like  manner,  there  was 
no  jungle  or  marsh  in  the  vicinity  of  Hansi, — and  the 
whole  country  through  which  the  troops  marched,  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  was  open  and  ele- 
vated. But  these  exceptions  were  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  aflfect  the 
general  conclusion  founded  on  the  large  body  of  af- 
firmative evidence  previously  adduced. — Beng.  Rep. 
\  1 8 — 120.  If  these  exceptions,  however,  had  been  still 
more  numerous  ;  or  if  the  general  rule  had  been  re- 
versed, and  the  places  usually  most  healthy  had  been 
the  most  frequently  affected,  the  conclusion  against  the 
existence  of  a  specific  contagion  would  not  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  shaken.  From  the  entire  immunity 
for  the  most  part  of  lofty  and  mountainous  situations, 
it  is  probable  from  the  relative  state  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  respect  to  predisposition  to  disease,  that  a  much 
greater  sum  of  the  efficient  cause  is  required  in  such 
situations  to  produce  actual  sickness.  It  appeared  to 
be  with  difficulty  that  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  got 
over  the  high  chain  which  divides  Nypaul  from  Tir- 
hoot,  and  Munnipore  from  Sylhet :  and  the  elevated 
fortresses  of  Rhotas,  Adjeegur,  and  Kallinjur ;  of  the 
Dhoon,  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Rajpootana  enjoyed  a 
perfect  immunity,  while  all  around  them  was  infected. 
Whilst  the  villages  situated  near  the  woody  base  of 
Rhotas  mountain  were  suffering  dreadfully,  the  only 
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man  residing  near  the  top  of  the  hill  who  was  affected, 
was  one  who  went  down  and  caught  the  disease  in  the 
plain.— 121,  122. 

Respecting  the  description  of  persons  whom   this 
epidemic  principally  affected,  or  principally  spared, 
the  case  is  equally  clear.     In  Calcutta   "  the  higher 
class  of  natives,  and  Europeans  generally,  suffered  pro- 
portion ably  less  than  the  lower  ranks." — Beng.  Rep. 
p.  1 10,  11 1.   '*  In  Benares  the  disease  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes  of  Natives  living  in  wretched 
huts." — p.  114.     The  Bombay  Report,  pref.  p.  xxxi, 
says,  "  It  appears  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  higher  orders  of  society  have  suffered  from  it  on 
this  side  of  India,  than  in  the  Bengal  provinces  ;  and 
in  this  Island  the  disease  has  been   confined   almost 
exclusively  to  that  class  who  are  most  exposed  to  the 
severest   labour  and  privatio7i"     Mr.  Whyte  says, 
**  The  class  of  people,  which  has  principally  suffered 
from  this  disease,  is  composed   of  the   poor,   badly 
clothed  or  fed,  and  those  of  a  debilitated  constitution, 
&c." — Bom.  Rep.  p.  12.     Dr.  Taylor,  from  the  most 
ample  experience,  says,    *'  Those  who  have  suffered 
most  severely  in  Bombay  are  the  very  poorest  classes, 
who  live  on   meagre  food,  undergo  considerable  fa- 
tigue, inhabit  wretched  huts,  and  v/ho  often,  not  pos- 
sessed even  of  a  cot,  are  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  mud 
floor  with  scarcely  a  cloth  to  spread  underneath  them." 
—Bom.  Rep.  p.  195,  196.    Mr.  Ogilvy  says,  "The 
epidemic  has  been  here  chiefly  confined  to  the  Natives, 
very  few  Europeans  having  been  attacked  by  it,  and 
of  these  the  higher  orders  seem  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  exempted." — Bom. Rep.  p.  199.  Thisisindeed, 
in  modern  times,  the  invariable  course  of  all  epide- 
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mics,  which  no  one  pretends  to  deny ;  although  we 
are  told  by  Fracastorlus,  it  used  to  be  different  some 
hundred  years  ago,  when  pestilences  had  a  particular 
redilection  for  persons  of  high  quality. 

The  disease  invariably  ran  a  regular  course  of  in- 
crease, maturity,  diminution,  and  cessation,  and  that 
generally  in  a  period  somewhat  less  than  a  month. 
*'  Thus,  in  the  centre  division  of  the  army,  it  began 
on  the  7th  of  November,  was  at  the  height  from  the 
16th  to  the  22nd,  declined  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  finally  disappeared  about  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  De- 
cember:  so  in  the  left  division  of  the  army,  it  com- 
menced on  the  10th  of  April,  was  at  its  full  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  declined  from  the  21st,  and 
died  away  before  the  beginning  of  May.  The  case 
of  the  Nagpore  force  is  somewhat  different :  without 
passing  through  the  usual  period  of  increase,  it  imme- 
diately had  the  disorder  in  its  most  violent  form  ;  the 
period  of  the  revolution  was  proportionably  shorter ; 
the  disorder  which  began  on  the  31st  of  May,  had 
abated  previously  to  the  5th  of  June,  and  nearly  dis- 
appeared soon  after  thelSth.  In  the  Rajpootana  force, 
the  sickly  period  was  still  shorter  :  the  disease  appear- 
ed on  the  14th  of  September,  and  continued  violent 
to  the  20th  ;  after  which  it  gradually  declined  till  the 
1st  of  October,  when  it  wholly  disappeared.  Lastly, 
in  the  Hansi  division,  it  observed  the  same  regularity 
of  course,  beginning  on  the  6th  of  August,  increasing 
in  severity  for  a  time,  and  becoming  gradually  extinct 
towards  the  end  of  the  month." — Beng.  Rep.  pp.  126, 
127.  "Neither  the  strong  contrary  monsoon  winds  then 
prevailing,"  says  Mr.  Ogilvy,  "  nor  the  insular  situ- 
ation of  Bombay  itself,  appear  to  have  had  any  influ- 
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ence  in  exempting  it  from  the  attack  of  this  singular 
disorder,  which,  advancing  from  the  eastward,  made 
its  appearance  on  this  island  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  soon  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  It  appears  to  have 
attained  its  height  about  the  end  of  that  month  or  be- 
ginning of  September,  when  300  or  400  cases  occur- 
red daily ;  after  which  it  began  to  decline,  at  first 
rapidly,  and  subsequently  it  has  continued  to  exist  in 
a  varying  though  much  diminished  degree'" — Bom. 
i?<?/?.pp.l98, 199.  Would  a  disease,  which  depended  up- 
on contagion,  have  rapidly  diminished,  under  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  intercourse,  when  300  or  400  new 
cases  were  occurring  daily,  and  the  contagious  surface 
had  become  prodigiously  extended  ?  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  observe  how  utterly  incompatible  these 
facts  are  with  the  existence  of  a  specific  virus,  as  the 
cause  of  this  disease ;  or  that  each  of  these  cases  of 
itself  affords  decisive  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
such  an  agent. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  disease,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Taylor  {Bom.  Rep.  p.  173),  and  by  Mr.  Ogilvy 
(p.  199)  ;  the  alternately  rapid  increase'and  decrease  of 
the  number  of  the  sick,  under  the  most  unrestrained 
intercourse  ;  together  with  the  very  great  diversity  of 
its  symptoms,  both  on  the  side  of  Bombay  and  Bengal, 
are  in  further  evidence  of  the  same  conclusion. 

The  facts  relating  to  cholera  morbus,  as  it  appeared 
in  Arabia,  Syria, and  other  countries  of  the  east,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Barker 
inserted  in  the  Appendix,  exactly  agree  with  those 
contained  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
Medical  Boards.     In  the  course  from  east  to  west,  or 
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from  south- east  to  north- west,  generally  observed  by 
those  epidemics  in  their  progress,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
Barcelona  in  1823,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence; 
which,  were  there  no  other,  would  alone  be  decisive 
proof  of  the  non-existence  of  contagion  as  their  cause. 
By  an  officer  of  the  Madras  Medical  Department,  Dr. 
Conwell,  I  have  been  assured,  that  whilst  the  believ- 
ers in  pestilential  contagion,  upon  the  establishment 
of  that  Presidency,  form  but  a  very  small  minority,  the 
French  professional  authorities  of  Pondicherry,  where 
the  disease  remained  but  a  few  days,  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  doctrine.  The  reasons  of  this, 
as  connected  with  fanaticism  and  policy,  are  to  be  col- 
lected from  several  parts  of  this  volume.  Had  India 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French,  instead  of 
the  English,  at  the  period  of  the  late  pestilence, 
sanitary  laws  would  assuredly  have  been  extended 
throughout  the  extensive  regions  of  the  Company's 
territories  ;  and  confusion,  despotism  and  mortality 
would  have  been  multiplied  tenfold.  But  with  the 
East  India  Company,  fortunately  for  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  neither  fanaticism, 
political  expediency,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
any  more  than  their  own  merits,  operated  as  recom- 
mendations in  favour  of  those  establishments. 
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Extracts  of  Letters  from  John  Barker,  Esq.  CoU" 
sul  in  Syria,  to  the  Levant  Company,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Cholera  Morbus. 

No.  I. 

^^  Aleppo,  May  9,  1823. 

"  During  the  month  following  the  13th  of  August 
(1822,  the  day  of  the  destructive  earthquake),  that  ex- 
tremely painful  and  dangerous  disease,  the  ophthalmia, 
was  so  prevalent  throughout  the  district  to  which  the 
earthquake  extended,  that  I  can  venture  to  affirm  not 
morethan  three  persons  in  ten  escaped  !  Of  nine  per- 
sons which  composed  myfamily,  five  were  sufferers  from 
that  cruel  disorder.  Of  the  survivors  of  the  Jews  of 
Aleppo  (not  more  than  2,400),  74  lost  their  sight ! 
And  although  the  number  of  the  Turks  and  Christians 
here,  who  became  blind  immediately  after  their  pro- 
vidential escape  from  the  earthquake,  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ascertained,  I  can  safely  state  it  to  be  more  than 
1500  !  The  people  of  Antiochia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  were  as  much  afflicted  with  ophthalmia  as 
those  of  Aleppo ;  but  I  did  not  hear  of  one  person 
having  lost  his  sight  in  consequence  of  it :  and  this 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  same 
disease  can,  I  think,  be  attributed  only  to  the  impro- 
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per  applications  used  by  the  surgeons  of  this  place  ; 
because  the  Antiochians  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
deprived  of  all  manner  of  chirurgical  assistance. — 
[This  difference  was  more  probably  owing  to  a  dif- 
ference of  degree  in  the  malady,  it  being,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  more  severe  in  Aleppo  than  in  Antiochia, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  earthquake.] 
— I  am  happy  to  say  that  six  weeks  have  elapsed  with- 
out an  earthquake  strong  enough  to  be  generally 
felt." 

No.  II. 

Antiochia,  June  30,  1823. 
"  I  am  concerned  to  say  that  a  few  accidents  of  the 
plague  broke  out  at  Bairut  on  the  1st  inst.,  on  board 
an  English  ship,  and  two  oth^r  European  vessels  from 
Egypt ;  but  as  the  smyinier  luas  so  far  advanced^  it 
was  hoped  it  would  7iot  spread.  It  is  also  with  ex- 
treme regret  I  have  still  to  announce  the  continuance 
of  the  earthquakes ;  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  a 
shock  being  perceptible.  On  the  4th,  7th,  15th,  17th 
and  24th  inst.,  they  were  strong  enough  to  create 
some  alarm.  The  year  has  not  evolved  ere  Syria  has 
experienced  another  phsenomenon  still  more  uncom- 
mon than  the  earthquake.  In  a  Natural  History  of  this 
country  it  would  be  stated,  that  it  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  rain  during  the  months  of  December  and 
March  ;  that  i^pril  sometimes  affords  most  genial 
and  inestimable  showers  ;  and  that  by  the  middle  of 
May  they  cease  almost  entirely  till  October.  From 
the  r2lh  to  the  15th  of  the  present  month  of  June,  it 
rained  in  most  parts  of  the  province  :  but  between 
Tortosa  and  Tripoli,  it  deluged  the  low  grounds  ;  and 
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the  floods,  descending  from  the  mountains  with  im- 
petuous and  unexpected  violence,  carried  every  thing 
before  them,  and  swept  into  the  sea  the  reaped  and 
standing  crops,  the  mulberry  trees,  the  houses  and  the 
people,  of  whom  it  is  said  a  thousand  perished.  That 
number  is,  no  doubt,  exaggerated." 

No.  III. 

**It  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  be  destined  to  con- 
sign to  Your  Worships' archives,  in  my  correspondence, 
the  most  afflicting  details  of  uncommon  and  dreadful 
visitations.  I  humbly  hope  my  character  will  secure 
me  from  the  imputation  of  exaggerating  the  evils  I 
am  called  upon  to  describe.  If  any  should  entertain 
doubts  on  that  point,  let  my  Reports  be  compared 
with  those  given  by  the  Consuls  of  other  nations  in 
Syria.  Our  position  will  surely  deserve  some  com- 
miseration, when  I  aver  that  I  heard  many  yesterday 
exclaim — '  Gracious  God  !  the  earthquake  is  nothing 
to  this !  The  plague,  even  the  plague,  would  now  be 
a  boon,  instead  of  the  cholera  morbus  ! '  I  cannot 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  horror-stricken  scenes 
that  I  witnessed  yesterday,  when  it  was  vociferated 
that  five  persons  had  been  victims  of  that  terrific  dis- 
order within  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Among  the 
Europeans,  the  consternation,  from  the  magnitude 
and  suddenness  of  the  peril,  was  such,  that  most  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  the  full  use  of  their  faculties.  The 
me..,  pale  and  trembling,  flew  hastily  to  tie  up  bun- 
dles of  their  most  important  papers  ;  the  women,  on 
their  knees,  were  stuffing  trunks  and  boxes  ;  and  the 
servants  running  to  and  fro  without  much  furthering 
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the  necessary  preparations  for  the  immediate  depar- 
ture of  the  famihes.  As  this  novel  pestilence  is  not 
supposed  to  be  propagated  by  the  touch,  but  to  float 
in  the  vital  element  we  inhale,  all  those  who  had  horses 
and  mules,  or  could  procure  them,  determined  to  fly. 
But  it  was  no  trivial  undertaking  to  perform  a  journey 
of  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  this  hot  season,  with  women 
and  children,  exposed  to  the  imminent  danger  of  fall- 
ing sick  from  fatigue  and  privation,  and  the  intolerable 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night  to  be  de- 
prived of  rest  by  the  dread  of  being  suddenly  attacked 
and  robbed  or  murdered ;  to  which  we  should  be  al- 
ways exposed,  because  the  fear  of  the  cholera  morbus 
would  compel  us  to  encamp  without  the  walls  of  the 
towns  that  lay  in  our  road.  It  appeared  to  us  that  no 
town  nearer  than  Gurum  in  Armenia  could  afford  us 
a  present  asylum.  But  on  a  sober  view  of  all  the  com- 
plicated evils  to  be  endured  before  we  could  reach  a 
place  of  safety,  almost  all  the  Europeans  abandoned 
the  project  of  flight.  If  our  houses  had  not  been  ru- 
ined, we  should  have  derived  infinite  consolation  from 
the  idea,  that  the  same  measures  of  seclusion  which 
had  in  times  of  plague  saved  us  from  that  contagion, 
would  prove  efficacious  now  against  the  cholera  mor- 
bus ;  which,  although  thought  not  to  be  infectious,  is 
not  proved  to  be  so.  But  as  the  earthquakes  con- 
tinue, we  are  still  confined  to  our  wooden  huts ;  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  usual  quarantine 
regulations  with  full  eff*ect ;  and  if  it  were  possible, 
they  are  so  confined  and  so  hot  in  this  season,  that  to 
be  shut  up  in  them  for  a  length  of  time  would  be 
as  great  an  evil  as  that  we  wish  to  avoid.  In  the 
mean  time,  two  medical  gentlemen  and  others^  who 
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had  been  commissioned  to  verify  the  reported  cases 
of  the  cholera  morbus,  have  in  some  degree  relieved 
us  from  the  immediate  dread  of  the  presence  of  the 
disorder  in  the  city.  Three  of  the  cases  are  proved  to 
be  unfounded^  and  one  or  tiuo  only  doubtful.''^ 

No.  IV. 

Aleppo,  July  16,  1823. 

*'  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1821,  the  cholera 
morbus  broke  out  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  Muscat, 
Bushire,  and  Bassora.  Having  for  five  years  pre- 
viously ravaged  many  parts  of  India  (whence  it  is  said 
to  have  spread  to  China,  Siam,  and  the  island  of  Java), 
it  was  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  7nerchandi%e  of  Hiyido- 
stan.  That  conjecture  is  rendered  still  more  proba- 
ble, by  its  being  an  unknown  disorder  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Yet,  since  the  fatal  distemper  has  spread 
in  Arabia,  the  people  seem  to  have  forgot  its  origin, 
and  agree  in  regarding  it  as  purely  epidemical ;  as 
not  to  be  caught  by  contact  with  eft'ects  impregnated 
by  miasma  of  the  sick,  or  by  a  diseased  body  itself. 
From  some  phasnomena  in  its  propagation  to  distant 
points  at  the  same  instant,  and  its  sudden  cessation, 
they  have  given  it  the  name  of  '  El  Hawa^  the  wind, 
or  pestilential  blast.  It  is  said  to  have  carried  oft" 
1 8,000  people  at  Bassora  in  eleven  days  !  Its  effects 
were  equally  deplorable  in  Muscat,  El  Bahrein,  and 
its  vicinity  ;  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  swept  away, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  10,000  persons  ;  but  we  have 
not  learnt  how  far  it  spread  into  the  desert  of  Nedged 
from  that  point.  From  Bushire  it  passed  on  to  Shi- 
raz,    where  it  is  reported  to  have  destroyed   5000 
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people  ;  and,  before  the  cold  weather  could  put  a  stop 
to  its  progress,  had  time  to  advance  almost  to  Ispahan. 
This  terminated  its  first  campaign  in  Persia  ;  in  which 
fell  one  of  its   most  distinguished   victims,  the  Ho- 
nourable the  East  India  Company's  Resident  at  Bag- 
dad, Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  a  name  that  will  long 
be  remembered  here  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  sor- 
row and  respect.     He  retired  to  rest   at   Shiraz  but 
very    sHghtly  indisposed,   and    in   the   morning   was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.     In  Arabia,   in  the  same  sea- 
son, the  summer  of  1821,  it  travelled  northerly  from 
Bassora  to  Bagdad.     It  reached  that  place  the  end  of 
August,  stayed  a  month,  and  is  stated  to  have  carried 
off  a  thousand  persons.     I  believe  it  did  not  spread 
in  that  season  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad.     In 
July  of  the  following  year  1822,  it  broke  out  at  Mou- 
sul,  where,  with  a  very  few   days  variation,  it  passed 
that  month,  August,  at  Mudin  ;  September,  at  Diar- 
bekir ;    October,   at   Orfa  ;  and  November   at  Biri, 
Antab,  and  Aleppo,  which  three  last  places  it  visited 
at  the  same  time  :  but  the  cold  season  being  at  hand, 
it  ceased  in  all  the  beginning  of  December.     It  is 
stated  to  have  carried  off  at  Mousul  500,  Mudin  600, 
Diarbekir  only  50,  Orfa  400,  Biri  500  although  not 
containing  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Orfa.  An- 
tab suffered  little,  and  at  Aleppo  its  ravages  were  re- 
markable during  only  three  days,   carrying  off  from 
100  to  150  persons   each  day  ;  and  in  all  4  to  500. 
Here  terminated,  about  the  5th  or  10th  of  December, 
the  second  period  of  its  progress  in  a  westerly  di?'ec- 
iion,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Bagdad  to  Aleppo. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  that  is,  during  the 
same  period,  it  travelled  from  Mousul  to  this  place ; 
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it  broke  out  at  Ispahan,  spread  to  Tahiran,  and  over 
a  great  part  of  Persia  ;  and  from  Bagdad  into  Cur- 
distan  ;  and,  what  would  be  the  most  deplorable  of 
events  if  confirmed,  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Shiraz, 
and  other  places  in  Persia,  which  it  had  visited  the 
preceding  summer  of  1821.  This  fact  is  to  us  of  in- 
calculable importance,  for  it  would  destroy  the  hopes 
we  entertain  of  its  not  having  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment in  its  course  from  Bassora  to  Aleppo ;  and  thus 
deserve  the  name  it  has  acquired  of  '  the  passing  evil 
blast.'  In  support  of  those  hopes  we  have  the  full 
experience  of  one  year.  It  did  not  return  to  Bagdad, 
Bassora,  El  Bahrein,  or  Muscat,  in  the  summer  of 
1822  :  and  although  it  has  now  been  raging  more 
than  a  month  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  po- 
pulous district  extending  from  Antiochia  to  Tortosa, 
opposite  the  little  island  of  Road,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  not  reappeared  this  summer  in  any 
of  the  towns  in  Mesopotamia,  through  which  it  passed 
last  summer,  and  stopped  at  Aleppo  and  Antab.  It 
is  on  the  fact  that  it  broke  out  at  Mousul  last  sum- 
mer, and  travelled  this  way  without  retrograding  to 
its  source,  Bagdad,  that  we  found  all  our  hopes  of 
being  this  year  exempted  from  the  contagion.  Aleppo 
is  this  year,  and  at  this  moment,  vis-a-vis  Antiochia, 
and  Latachia  in  exactly  the  predicament  in  which 
Bagdad  was  last  year  relatively  to  Mousul.  It  broke 
out  at  the  latter  place  last  year  as  soon  as  the  warm 
season  came  on,  when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rose 
to  63  degrees,  and  continued  to  advance  in  a  westerly 
directiony  lying  dormant  at  Bagdad.  This  year  it 
broke  out  about  the  10th  of  June  in  the  villages  of 
Latachia,  and  about  the  20th  of  June  in  Antiochia, 
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corresponding  to  the  difference  of  the  heat  of  those 
climates;  and  is,  we  hope,  now  dormant  and  paralysed 
in  Aleppo.  If  further  experience  should  confirm  this 
phsenomenon  of  its  progress,  it  will  resemble,  in  its 
peculiar  mode  of  advance,  its  near  relative  the  plague, 
when  it  has  to  carry  its  devastation  from  south  to 
north.  The  plague,  for  instance,  breaks  out  at  Da- 
mascus this  spring ;  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
thousands  fly  and  take  refuge  in  Aleppo.  They  do 
not  communicate  the  contagion  here,  but  they  scatter, 
like  the  locusts,  the  seeds  of  it  in  the  city ;  and  the 
following  year,  when  the  proper  season  arrives  for  its 
development,  it  infallibly  germinates,  and  proceeds 
towards  the  north,  infecting  in  the  same  summer  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Killis  and  Antab,  and  only  de- 
positing the  seeds  of  the  contagion  in  the  more  distant 
towns  of  Armenia,  to  be  depopulated  in  their  turn, 
when  the  pestilence  has  ceased  in  the  places  from 
which  it  was  derived.  It  continues  to  advance  by  si- 
milar stages  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  where  a  happy  experience  has 
taught  the  means  of  arresting  its  further  progress,  and 
preventing  its  introduction  into  civilized  Europe. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
cholera  morbus.  I  can  speak  with  confidence  on  that 
point,  having  witnessed  its  effects  in  several  cases.  At 
Antiochia,  as  I  have  heard  happened  last  year  at  Aleppo 
and  other  places,  it  began  very  slowly,  one  or  two  per- 
sons being  attacked  in  a  day,  for  some  days,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  common  fevers  of  the  country  ;  which  invariably 
commence  by  violent  and  repeated  retchings.  There 
is,  however,  an  essential  difference,  which  escapes  a 
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careless  observer.  The  cholera  morbus  gives  us  warn- 
ing by  previous  indisposition,  loss  of  appetite,  debi- 
lity, &c.     It  attacks  suddenly  a  man  in  the  highest 
state  of  health.      The  vomitings  of  fever  are  with- 
out pain  ;  whereas  those  of  cholera  morbus  are  always 
attended  with  the  most   acute  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  retchings  are  always  accompanied  by  a  liquid 
involuntary  discharge  from  the  bowels,  of  which  the 
patient  seems  to   be  hardly  conscious.     On  the  6th 
inst,,  while  I  was  at  Suedia,  between  Antiochia  and 
Latachia,  a  report  prevailed  of  one  or  two  doubtful 
cases  of  cholera  morbus.   On  the  7th  and  8th,  nothing 
more   occurred.     On    the   9th,    precisely   at   twelve 
o'clock,  two  of  my  workmen  were  attacked  ;  and  at  the 
same  instant,  nearly  20  fine  robust  men,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  were  ploughing  or  reaping  in  the  fields, 
were  laid  prostrate  as  if  they  had  been  shot  through 
the  heart.    The  only  word  they  all  uttered  was  '  Kul' 
by!  KulhyP  meaning  to  describe  excruciating  spasms 
in  the  stomach,  when  an  instant's  remission  of  vomit- 
ing would  allow  them  utterance.  The  retchings,  their 
agony,  and  the  flux,  continued  for  two  or  three  hours, 
when  exhausted  nature  gave  up  the  contest.     They 
remained  from  that  time   insensible   and   prostrate. 
Most  of  them  died  soon  after  the  setting  sun  ;  and 
none  survived  long  enough  to  see  it  rise  again.     It  is 
said  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Latachia  and  at  Antiochia, 
in  some  cases  death  ensued  within  two  hours  after 
the  vomiting  commenced.     The  thermometer  on  the 
9th,  and  for  ten  days  previously,  had  not  exceeded 
at  noon  63  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  with  a  light  westerly 
wind  blowing  day  and  night  on  Antiochia.     I  made 
of  course  a  precipitate  retreat  on  the  10th.     I  crossed 
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the  Orontes  at  a  ford,  to  avoid  passing  through  An- 
tiochia  on  my  way  to  Aleppo  ;  where,  by  God's  mercy, 
I  and  my  domestics  arrived  in  health  on  the  12th.  I 
have  since  heard  that  the  pestilence  had  been  diffused 
.with  inconceivable  velocity  over  many  villages  that 
lie  between  Antiochia  and  the  sea  ;  and  as  several  are 
situated  on  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  this  dis- 
temper is  not  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  yellow  fever, 
which  I  understand  does  not  extend  to  elevated  situ- 
ations. It  is,  however,  similar  in  this,  that  all  its  vic- 
tims are  adults,  and  more  frequently  males  than  fe- 
males. When  we  heard  two  years  ago  of  the  dread- 
ful, although  doubtless  exaggerated,  accounts  of  the 
havoc  cholera  morbus  was  making  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  little  thought  how  soon  we  were  destined  to 
witness  its  horrors.  Why  did  we  not  foresee  that  this 
calamity  would  await  us  ?  If  Your  Worships  should 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  cholera  morbus 
will  carry  desolation  and  death  before  it  till  it  arrives 
at  the  confines  of  Europe,  you  will  not  be  taken  un- 
awares as  we  have  been  ;  but  perhaps  resolve  to  pro- 
mote, with  your  usual  philanthropy  and  generosity, 
a  subscription  for  an  English  physician  to  be  sent  out 
for  the  important  purpose  of  meeting  half-way,  and 
of  observing,  the  nature  and  the  motions  of  this  new 
formidable  enemy  of  human  life." 

No.  V. 

Aleppo,  July  20,  1823. 
"  Four  more  days  have  elapsed  without   any  acci- 
dents of  the  cholera  morbus  in  Aleppo,  and  in  the 
line  of  towns  in  Mesopotamia,  through  which  it  passed 
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last  year,  having  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  my  next 
I  shall  render  you  the  most  exact  and  circumstantial 
account  I  can  procure  of  its  progress  on  the  coast.  It 
is  now  said  that  it  has  taken  a  north-westerly  direction 
to  Beylan,  on  the  high  road  to  Caramania ;  but  that 
important  fact  cannot  yet  be  depended  upon.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  almost  daily  influx  of  caravans  and 
travellers  from  the  coast,  keeps  us  in  constant  alarm 
and  the  most  cruel  state  of  anxiety  ;  from  which  we 
cannot  be  entirely  relieved  but  by  the  approach  of 
winter— a  season  full  four  months  in  the  womb  of 
time.  We  are  still  suffering  from  the  continuance  of 
the  earthquakes.  Scarcely  a  day  elapses  without  one 
or  more  slight  shocks  being  felt.  On  the  24th  ult., 
a  violent  one  was  felt  at  Scanderoon,  and  one  equally 
alarming  at  Latachia  on  the  16th  instant.  Three 
shocks  also  happened  in  one  night  at  Bagdad  about 
the  1st  of  June.  At  the  time — at  the  very  moment 
perhaps — that  Englishmen  were  assembling  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  sending  relief  to  the  Grand  Seignor's 
subjects  in  Syria,  the  Porte  was  occupied  in  issuing 
orders  for  sending— a  Hogiaghan—din  officer  for  secur- 
ing the  effects  of  such  as  might  have  died  without 
leaving  an  heir  to  their  estates  ;  and  while  my  coun- 
trymen were  tasting  the  pure  delight  that  always  ac- 
companies the  performance  of  a  generous  action,  the 
Porte  was  probably  exulting  in  the  fine  prospect 
which  was  opened  to  their  cupidity,  by  a  fortunate  and 
rare  occurrence  in  the  bills  of  mortality !  This  officer 
is  still  here  in  the  exercise  of  his  dignified  functions, 
digging  out  of  the  ruins  rotten  carpets  and  quilts, 
broken  china  ware,  and  the  more  valuable  articles  of 
copper  kitchen  utensils  ;  and  has  been  often  heard  to 
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say,  that  the  result  of  his  labours  has  fallen  very 
much  short  of  his  and  of  his  employers  expectations. 
*  It  was  reported,'  said  he,  '  that  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons had  perished  in  Aleppo.  Why,  there  is  nobody 
dead  ! '  " 


No.  VI. 

Aleppo,  September  4,  1 823. 

"  A  week  does  not  elapse  in  which  one  or  two 
slight  shocks  do  not  occur  to  keep  alive  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  misfortunes.  Two  or  three  smarter  shocks 
have  been  felt  in  Antiochia  and  Armenia.  In  regard 
to  the  cholera  morbus,  although  45  days  have  elapsed 
since  my  last  Report  on  that  important  subject,  I 
have  not  much  fresh  intelligence  to  communicate. 
The  pheenomenon  of  this  species  of  cholera  not  break- 
ing out  with  the  return  of  the  warm  season  at  the 
places  which  it  visited  the  preceding  summer,  becomes 
daily  more  and  more  certain,  as  Aleppo  and  the  towns 
in  Mesopotamia,  through  which  it  passed  last  year, 
continue  to  be  free  from  it.  And  its  other  singular 
propensity  of  never  staying  longer  than  a  month  at 
any  of  its  stations,  and  never  breaking  out  at  a  new 
place  until  it  has  finished  its  work  of  death  at  the  pre- 
ceding stage  of  its  progress,  is  fully  confirmed  by  its 
mode  of  advance,  since  it  spread  in  three  branches 
from  Antiochia  and  Latachia  ;  where,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, it  manifested  itself  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  made  the  thermo- 
meter rise  to  63°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  where,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  the  germ  of  this  new  disorder  in  Syria 
had  lain  dormant  during  the  winter,  in  which  season 
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it  had  been  carried  to  Antiochia  and  Latachia,  from 
Aleppo  :  after  raging  a  very  little  more  than  thirty  days 
at  these  places  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  it  ceased 
there,   and  from  the  first  advanced  to  Hankaramott 
and  Beylan,  its  second  stage ;  and  in  that  branch  of 
its  progress  on  the  post  road  to  Constantinople,  is  now 
stationary  at  Scanderoon.     From  Latachia  (its  first 
station)  it  passed  on  to  Tortosa,  where  its  month  of 
devastation  being  terminated,  we  are  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  of  its  having  broken  out  in  Tripoli. 
After  finishing  at  Latachia,  it  took  also  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  broke  out  at  Gisser  Shogr,  on  the  Oron- 
tes,  at  the  same  time  that  it  appeared  at  Tortosa,  on 
the  coast  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Road.  It  stayed 
the  usual  term  of  a  month  at  Gisser  Shogr,  and  going 
further  up  the  Orontes,  broke  out  at  Hamah.   It  also 
terminated  there  in  the  same  term  ;  and  it  is  now  re- 
ported that  Ham,  a  large  town   12  leagues  higher  up 
the  river,  is  its  present  station — the  caravan  road  to 
Damascus.    The  character  of  the  distemper  is  exactly 
as  I  represented  it  to  have  been  at  Suedia.     In  a  let- 
ter of   Mons.  Hypolite  Martin,  general  agent  for  all 
nations  at  Scanderoon,   dated  the  25th  of  August,  it 
is  thus  described  :   '  Last  week  two  Arabs  encamped  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  off  this  place,  died  in  a  few  hours 
with  no  other  symptoms  than  retchings  and  evacua- 
tions by  stool.     The  22d  and  25th  inst.,  we  had  here 
two  accidents,  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  carried  off 
in  the  same  way,   and  with   the   same  symptoms.' 
Although  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the 
contagion^  a  month  is  the  usual  term  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  one  place,  it  is  not  active  more  than 
a  third  or  half  of  that  time.     As  far  as  I  have  been 
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able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  probable  number  of 
the  deaths  at  the  places  which  it  has  hitherto  visited 
this  summer  in  Syria,  it  appears  no  where  to  have 
carried  off  a  tenth  of  the  population,  and  almost  all 
adults;  which  is  infinitely  less  than  the  mortality  the 
same  disorder  produced  at  Bussora,  and  the  yellow 
fever  at  Barcelona,  in  1821." 


No.  VII. 

October  1, 1823. 
"  In  my  last  Report  on  the  cholera  morbus^  Your 
Worships  will  have  perceived.  That  the  pestilence  had 
spread  in  three  branches,  from  Antiochia  and  Lata- 
chia,  after  terminating  in  those  places,  and  their 
neighbouring  villages,  in  about  the  usual  term  of  the 
contagious  visitation  of  one  month.  That  in  the 
branch  leading  to  Constantinople  it  had  made  three 
successive  steps  or  resting  places;  1.  Antiochia, 
2.  Hankaramott  and  Beylan,  3.  Scanderoon.  That 
in  its  progress  from  Latachia,  on  the  high  road  to 
Damascus,  it  had  also  advanced  three  stages  ;  1 .  La- 
tachia, 2.  Gisser  Shorgr,  3.  Hamah.  And  that  in 
the  other  branch  leading  to  Egypt,  it  had  only  pro- 
ceeded two  stages  ;  namely,  1 .  Latachia,  2.  Tortosa. 
I  am  now  briefly  to  say,  that  letters  of  the  13th  ult. 
from  Tripoli  have  assured  us  of  the  disorder  not  hav- 
ing, up  to  that  period,  made  any  approaches  from  Tor- 
tosa to  that  town  ;  and  as  more  than  double  the  usual 
time  had  elapsed  after  its  ceasing  at  Tortosa,  hopes 
may  now  be  entertained  that  in  that  branch  it  has  be- 
come extinct.    From  Hamah  it  struck  out  in  a  direct 
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easterly  course,  across  a  perfect  desert  of  three  days 
journey,  to  a  town  of  about  600  families  of  sedentary 
Arabs,  called  Sukney,  where  it  is  said  to  be  commit- 
ting dreadful  havoc  ;  and  from  whence  it  again  took  a 
southerly  direction  to  Palmyra  ten  leagues  off  Sukney. 
Reports  have  some  time  prevailed  of  the  distemper 
having  made  a  fourth  remove  from  Scanderoon  to 
Adana  ;  but  notwithstanding  my  utmost  exertions  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  rumours,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  decide  the  important  question 
of  the  contagion  having  broken  out  in  Caramania. 
In  regard  to  the  earthquakes,  we  begin,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  Chili,  to  be  so  accustomed  to  them  that 
their  daily  occurrence  excites  very  little  attention. 

PS.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obtained  certain 
intelligence,  that  the  cholera  morbus  destroyed,  in 
15  or  20  days,  180  persons  in  a  village  containing 
only  400.  It  is  called  Salkein,  and  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  three  miles  from  the  Orontes  near 
Dareaush.  I  notice  this  fact,  because  it  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  my  estimation  of  the  cholera  morbus  not 
having  any  where  carried  off  in  Syria  a  tenth  part  of 
the  population." 

No.  VIII. 

Aleppo,  October  23,  1 823. 
"  By  my  preceding  dispatch  of  the  1st  instant,  I  in- 
formed Your  Worships  of  the  progress  of  the  cholera 
morbus  in  Syria.  It  was  then  doubtful  whether  the 
pestilence  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Caramania.  I 
am  now  happy  to  say  that  nothing  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  to  confirm  the  report  of  its  being  at  Adana 
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andMarash,  buti  cannot  assert  that  it  has  not  reached 
those  places.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  most 
ample  intelligence  of  the  malady's  progress  in  a  south- 
erly direction.  At  Hamah,  in  a  population  of  12  or 
15  thousand,  it  carried  off  nearly  1000  in  the  usual 
term  of  30  or  40  days.  At  its  next  stage.  Hums,  a 
town  of  equal  extent,  ten  leagues  distant,  on  the  Da- 
mascus road,  it  is  said  hardly  ten  people  died  of  the 
disease.  The  usual  term  of  its  visitation  being  over,  it 
manifested  itself  at  Damascus  the  end  of  August,  with- 
out having  left  the  infection  at  five  or  six  villages  on  the 
road.  The  distemper  began  among  the  Turks,  and  the 
few  who  fell  victims  to  it  died  in  its  commencement. 
It  being  afterwards  remarked  that  those  recovered  who 
were  let  blood  copiously  the  instant  they  were  attack- 
ed, the  practice  was  generally  adopted  ;  and  although 
not  one  in  ten  of  the  adults  of  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  souls  escaped  the  infection,  scarce- 
ly one  in  200  or  300  cases  ended  fatally.  It  is  thought 
that  at  Hamah  and  Hums,  and  generally  at  other 
places,  more  than  half  the  patients  died.  The  ano- 
maly shown  by  the  cholera  morbus,  in  an  almost 
universal  infection,  and  so  extremely  diminished  mor- 
tality, is  variously  accounted  for.  By  some  these  pe- 
culiarities are  attributed  to  the  virulence  of  the  dis- 
ease having  abated,  as  it  were  spent  its  force  in  the 
course  of  its  progress  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  has  been  discovered  in  immediate  co- 
pious blood-letting;  and  that  no  diminution  in  the 
malignity  of  the  disorder  has  taken  place.  They  say, 
How  can  it  be  supposed  the  disease  has  become  less 
malignant,  when  its  contagion,  its  power  of  propaga- 
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tion,  has  increased  ten-fold  ?  And  they  support  the 
argument  by  asserting,  that  in  the  first  attack  of  the 
disorder  the  patient  was  as  violently  convulsed  by 
continual  retchings  at  Damascus  as  elsewhere,  and 
during  the  first  day  of  his  sickness  as  often  deprived 
of  all  sensation  ;  that  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  he  generally  got  up  ;  and  in  the  course  of  8  or 
10  days  gradually  recovered  his  usual  strengths  with- 
out the  aid  of  medicine  or  any  particular  regimen. 
Another  anomaly  the  disorder  exhibited  at  Damascus 
is,  that  in  many  cases  red  petechiae  appeared,  and  in 
most  the  diarrhoea  was  not  one  of  its  symptoms." 


No.  IX. 

Aleppo,  January  28,  1824. 
**  Cholera  morbus  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  Nazareth, 
Saffat,  and  Taberia ;  but  the  season  being  far  ad- 
vanced, it  did  not  carry  off  many  persons.  Abdulla, 
Pacha  of  Acri,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  its  be- 
ing at  those  places,  cut  off  all  communication  between 
them  and  Acri;  but  the  non-commuunication  was  not 
of  long  duration,  as  the  cold  weather  in  the  end  of 
December  put  a  stop  to  the  contagion.  He  likewise 
sent  a  German  physician  to  Nazareth,  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  distemper  three  days  after  he  arrived  there. 
I  still  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable this  dreadful  disorder  will  break  out  in  the  spring 
in  Jerusalem,  and  travel  during  the  ensuing  summer 
into  Egypt.  I  apprehend  also,  although  we  have  not 
had  very  correct  accounts  of  the  progress  it   made 
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northward,  that  that  branch  of  its  advance  into  Asia 
Minor  is  not  dried  up;  and  that  the  cholera  morbus 
will  be  heard  of  in  June  next  in  Caraman.  Slight 
shocks  of  earthquakes  are  still  felt  from  time  to  time 
in  this  pashalic,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Antio- 
chia ;  where  one  shock  a  fortnight  ago  was  so  strong 
as  to  create  considerable  alarm,  but  did  no  damage." 


THE  END. 
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